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Morris  Doyle 

Morris  MacKnight  Doyle,  a  San 
Francisco  lawyer  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  died  in  his  sleep  last 
Friday  morning  while  he  and  his 
wife  were  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast 
of  Mexico.  He  was  88. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  a  descendant  of 
Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence.  For  65  years,  he  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  San  Francisco  law  firm 
of  McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  & 
Enersen. 

A  fellow  of  the  American  Col 
lege  of  Trial  Lawyers,  he  was 
known  for  his  skills  as  an  antitrust 
litigator  and  environmental  advo 
cate. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  born  Jan.  4, 1909, 
hi  Bishop  of  Inyo  County,  the  son 
of  two  physicians,  Guy  Doyle  and 
Helen  MacKnight  Doyle.  He  at 
tended  Stanford  University, 
where  he  played  football  under 
legendary  coach  Pop  Warner. 

He  graduated  from  Stanford  in 

1929  and  went  on  to  Harvard  Law 
School,  obtaining  his  law  degree  in 
1932.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  joined  one  of  the  city's  oldest 
law  firms,  then  called  McCutchen, 
Olney,  Mannon  and  Greene.  His 
name  was  added  to  the  name  of 
the  firm  in  1958. 

Mr.  Doyle  had  a  lifelong  pas 
sion  for  the  mountains.  He  was  an 
avid  fly  fisherman  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Audubon  Society. 

His  birthplace  and  his  love  of 
the  natural  environment  motivat 
ed  him  to  represent  Mono  and  Inyo 
counties  in  the  landmark  1959  Cali 
fornia  Supreme  Court  case,  City  of 
Los  Angeles  vs.  County  of  Mono,  in 
which  it  was  held  that  Los  Angeles 
must  pay  taxes  on  its  land,  hydro 
electric  plants  and  dam  it  owns  in 
Mono  and  Inyo  counties. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Stanford  pre 
sented  Mr.  Doyle  with  the  rarely 
given  degree  of  uncommon  man, 
honoring  him  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  which  was  attended 
by  several  hundred  people. 


During  the  ceremony,  Mr. 
Doyle's  many  contributions  to  the 
university  for  nearly  three-quar 
ters  of  a  century  were  recognized 
by  Stanford  President  Gerhard 
Casper  and  others. 

Those  included  serving  on  the 
board  of  trustees  from  1959  to  1979, 
including  three  years  as  president 
from  1962  to  1965.  He  also  served 
for  many  years  as  a  director  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  and 
was  for  more  than  20  years,  an 
overseer  of  the  Hoover  Institution. 

In  addition  to  his  long  associa 
tion  with  Stanford,  Mr.  Doyle  was 
also  connected  with  the  James  Ir 
vine  Foundation,  first  as  its  legal 
counsel,  beginning  in  1962,  and 
then  joining  its  board  of  directors 
in  1965. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  a  member  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  and  the  Pacific 
Union  Club. 

He  was  married  to  Juliet  Clapp 
Doyle  for  more  than  so  v«rc  t,ntn 

her  death  in  1985.  In  1986,  he  mar 
ried  Jean  Kirkwood  Kuhn  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he'  is  sur 
vived  by  two  children;  Barbara 
Doyle  Roupe  of  Saratoga  and 
Thomas  Morris  Doyle  of  Hayward; ; 
three  stepchildren,  Robert  C.  Kirk- 
wood,  Jeanie  Kirkwood  Casey  and 
John  H.  Kirkwood;  three  grand 
children,  Mark  T.  Doyle,  Thomas 
A.  Roupe  and  Julie  Roupe  Exley; 
and  three  great-grandchildren, 
Barbara  Evelyn  Exley,  Charles  Er- 
rol  Exley  III  and  Virginia  Doyle 
Exley. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held 
Monday  at  11  a.m.  at  Grace  Cathe 
dral,  1100  California  St.  in  San 
Francisco. 


Morris  M.  Doyle  with  great-grandson 
Charles  Exley,  III. 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  Burnham  Enersen 


Morris  McKnight  Doyle  and  I  have  been  associates,  partners,  and 
retired  partners  together  in  the  McCutchen  law  firm  for  over  sixty  years 
and  we  have  been  good  friends  during  all  of  that  time.   I  cannot  recall  a 
single  serious,  unresolved  disagreement  between  us  regarding  firm  policy 
or  practice.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  did  not  have  disagreements,  for 
occasionally  we  did,  but  we  resolved  them  amicably- -usually ,  but  not 
always,  by  my  coming  around  to  his  point  of  view. 

I  well  remember  Morris  Doyle's  coming  to  work  at  our  office  in 
November  1932.  He  was  the  only  lawyer  hired  by  the  firm  between  1930, 
when  I  was  hired,  and  1933.   The  firm  was  then  known  as  McCutchen,  Olney, 
Mannon  and  Greene.   It  was  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  law  firms 
west  of  Chicago,  founded  in  1883  by  two  San  Francisco  lawyers,  Charles 
Page  and  Charles  P.  Eells,  who  were  joined  by  Mr.  McCutchen  in  1896.   The 
firm  has  always  had  a  very  heavy  emphasis  on  litigation  work. 

The  firm  had  offices  in  the  Balfour  Building  (now  the  Pacific  Bank 
Building)  at  California  and  Sansome  Streets,  occupying  the  top  two  floors 
(the  14th  and  15th).   All  of  the  younger  associates  had  so-called 
"offices"  in  the  firm  library.   Each  such  "office"  was  really  a  research 
cubicle  about  five  and  a  half  feet  square. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  introduced  to  all  of  us  in  the  library.   He  was  a  very 
imposing  figure- -tall,  erect,  handsome,  and  friendly.   He  was  assigned 
the  cubicle  next  to  mine.   There  was  a  steam  radiator  which  served  both 
of  our  cubicles,  but  I  had  the  valve  and  in  cold  weather  Morris  often 
pounded  on  the  partition  yelling  "Dammit,  Enersen,  I'm  cold- -turn  on  the 
heat."   (Having  grown  up  in  Minnesota,  I  was  used  to  the  cold.) 

Morris  was  a  graduate  of  Stanford  where  he  played  football  and  of 
Harvard  Law  School  where  he  was  a  winner  of  the  Ames  Moot  Court 
Competition  in  partnership  with  his  classmate,  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  now  a 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  immediately  engrossed  in  litigation  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  James  Milton  Mannon,  one  of  the  firm's  senior  partners 
and  a  very  successful  and  highly  respected  litigator. 

During  the  Depression,  Mr.  Doyle's  litigation  work  involved  defense 
of  insurance  companies,  reorganization  of  bonded  real  estate  projects 
which  had  gone  into  default  (including  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  for 
example),  and  other  types  of  litigation- -usually  on  the  defense  side.   He 
has  an  extraordinary  ability  to  anticipate,  analyze,  and  frustrate  the 
strategies  and  tactics  of  his  opponents.   He  is  a  very  strong  litigator. 
Mr.  Mannon  once  told  me,  "Doyle  is  a  performer." 
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When  Mr.  Mannon  died  in  1943,  Morris  became  the  head  of  the 
litigation  group  in  our  firm,  a  position  he  held  with  distinction  for 
over  forty  years,  until  his  retirement  as  an  active  partner. 

During  that  period  he  earned  a  national  reputation  as  one  of  the 
leading  counsel  in  the  defense  of  important  antitrust  cases.  His  clients 
included  General  Motors  Corporation,  General  Electric  Company,  United 
States  Gypsum  Company,  Continental  Can  Company,  the  National  Baseball 
League,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  many  others . 

In  addition  to  his  intensive  law  practice,  Morris  Doyle  has  engaged 
in  many  extracurricular  activities  such  as  his  membership  for  many  years 
(including  several  years  as  chairman)  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Stanford  University,  and  his  long-time  chairmanship  of  the  James  Irvine 
Foundation.   For  more  details  see  his  oral  history  entitled  "The  Spirit 
and  Morale  of  Private  Philanthropy:  Stanford  University  and  the  James 
Irvine  Foundation,"  produced  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The 
Bancroft  Library  in  1990. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure,  and  in  fact  a  real  honor,  to  have  been 
associated  with  this  extraordinary  member  of  the  legal  profession  through 
all  of  these  years. 


Burnham  Enersen 

McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  &  Enersen 


July  29,  1993 

San  Francisco,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Morris  M.  Doyle 

Morris  M.  Doyle  is  a  distinguished  name  partner  of  a  distinguished 
San  Francisco  law  firm,  McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  &  Enersen.   This  oral 
history  detailing  his  career  in  the  law  was  underwritten  jointly  by  his 
law  firm  and  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  Historical  Society,  Director 
Bradley  B.  Williams. 

Mr.  Doyle  graduated  from  Stanford  University  and  Harvard  Law  School 
and  joined  the  McCutchen  firm  in  1932.   His  oral  history  includes 
reminiscences  about  elder  statesmen  of  the  firm  in  the  1930s,  other 
partners  and  clients  in  the  early  days,  changes  in  customs,  office 
technology,  and  ways  of  doing  business  in  the  legal  community,  and  some 
of  the  significant  cases  and  matters  in  which  he  participated,  including 
several  major  antitrust  actions. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  tall,  lean,  and  his  eighty-four  years  sit  lightly  on 
him.   His  remarkable  memory  stimulated  most  of  the  discussions,  which 
took  place  in  his  office  high  in  the  Embarcadero  Two  building  in  San 
Francisco,  its  huge  windows  overlooking  the  San  Francisco  Bay.   Mr.  Doyle 
reviewed  his  transcript,  made  a  few  changes,  and  returned  it  promptly. 

Mr.  Doyle  had  previously  narrated  an  oral  history  for  our  office  in 
the  History  of  Bay  Area  Philanthrophy  Series.1  Researchers  are  invited 
to  consult  this  volume  as  well. 

We  express  thanks  to  the  McCutchen  law  firm  and  to  the  Ninth 
Judicial  Circuit  Historical  Society  for  sponsoring  this  oral  history;  to 
Mr.  Burnham  Enersen,  longtime  friend  and  colleague  of  Mr.  Doyle  at  the 
firm  for  writing  the  introduction;  to  Helen  Railsback,  Mr.  Doyle's 
secretary,  who  helped  with  arrangements,  and  assisted  with  many  other 
details.   Germaine  LaBerge  reviewed  the  transcript  carefully  for  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Merrilee  Proffitt  handled  volume 
production,  and  Shannon  Page  did  the  transcribing  and  corrections. 

This  interview  is  part  of  the  ongoing  documenting  of  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Willa  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  under  the 
administrative  direction  of  The  Bancroft  library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.   Other  legal  history  interviews  conducted  by  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  include  partners  of  law  firms,  judges,  law 


Morris  M.  Doyle,  The  Spirit  and  Morale  of  Private  Philanthropy: 
Stanford  University  and  the  James  Irvine  Foundation.  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1990. 
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school  professors,  and  individual  lawyers.   A  list  of  some  of  these 
interviews  can  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  volume . 


Carole  Hicke 
Interviewer/Editor 


June  1993 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 


University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720 
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I  FAMILY  BACKGROUND  AND  EDUCATION 

The  Mammoth  Mine 

[Date  of  Interview:   December  12,  1991] 


Hicke:   Well,  I  thought  we  might  just  start  at  the  beginning  here,  and  I'll 
ask  you  when  and  where  you  were  born. 

Doyle:   I  was  born  in  Bishop,  Inyo  County,  California,  on  January  4,  1909. 
Bishop  as  you  know  is  over  in  the  Owens  Valley  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.   My  father  and  mother  were  residents 
of  that  community.   They  were  both  doctors.   My  father  [Guy  P. 
Doyle]  had  come  out  to  that  area  from  Chicago  as  a  very  young 
doctor,  because  his  father,  who  was  a  Chicago  lawyer,  had  become 
interested  financially  in  the  Mammoth  Mine  at  Mammoth  Lakes. 

My  father  came  out  to  see  why  things  weren't  going  better,  and 
spent  some  time  there  and  was  so  captivated  with  the  country  and 
the  location  that  he  decided  to  stay  on.   The  mine  did  not  turn  out 
well,  but  he  established  a  medical  practice  there,  and  stayed  there 
until  World  War  I. 

Hicke:   Was  it  a  gold  mine? 

Doyle:   Yes,  Mammoth  Mine  was  a  20- stamp  mill,  with  a  mine  tunnel  in  the 
side  of  Mammoth  Mountain,  and  a  little  tramway  running  down  with 
the  ore  cars  coming  from  the  tunnel  and  down  to  the  mill,  and  the 
ore  would  be  crushed  in  the  20 -stamp  mill,  and  recovery  made  on  the 
amalgam  plates  that  were  characteristic  of  gold  mining  of  that  era. 
This  was  in  the  1890s. 


symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


The  mine  didn't  work  out  well,  but  it  had  been  a  fairly 
productive  mine  earlier.  My  father  had  some  other  mining  interests 
over  there,  not  very  extensive,  but  he  began  to  practice  medicine 
and  stayed  on  in  the  Owens  Valley,  and  met  my  mother  over  there 
after  she  came  over  to  practice  medicine. 

Hicke:   Let  me  just  ask  you  one  more  question  about  the  gold  mine,  and  then 
we'll  go  on.  How  did  your  father  know  about  it,  or  get  his 
interest? 

Doyle:  His  father  had  invested  in  it.  His  father,  a  Chicago  lawyer  named 
Robert  Doyle,  had  made  a  substantial  investment  in  the  Mammoth 
Mine,  and  the  returns  had  been  quite  disappointing.   The 
assessments  or  requests  for  additional  capital  continued,  and  he 
thought  that  he'd  better  look  into  it.   So  he  sent  my  father  out-- 
his  health  was  not  very  good,  my  grandfather's  health --so  he  sent 
my  father  out  to  look  into  it  and  see  what  could  be  done.  And 
ultimately,  they  closed  the  mine  down. 

But  my  father  came  to  Reno  by  train,  and  then  down  to  Bodie  by 
stagecoach.   Bodie  was  then  wide  open,  and  the  last  of  the  great, 
wild  mining  camps.   And  [he  went]  from  Bodie  over  to  Mammoth.   And 
after  the  mine  was  closed  down,  he  moved  down  to  Bishop  and  started 
a  medical  practice. 

Hicke:   When  did  he  come  to  California? 

Doyle:   He  came  in  the  mid- 1890s,  I'm  not  sure  about  the  date.   My  mother's 
class  at  the  University  of  California  Medical  School  was  1893.   So 
I  think  my  father  must  have  come  to  California  about  that  year,  or 
possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier. 


Grandparents  and  Parents 

Hicke:   Okay,  let  me  ask  about  your  father's  parents.   Did  you  meet  them? 
Did  you  know  them? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  barely  knew  my  grandfather.   He  died  I  think  very  shortly 
after  I  was  born,  and  I  have  no  real  recollection  of  him.   But  I 
knew  my  grandmother  very  well,  my  father's  mother,  Frances  Morris 
Doyle.   She  had  married  Robert  Doyle,  and  she  was  Frances  Morris 
and  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hicke:   Is  that  right? 


Doyle:   Who  signed  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  Independence.   And 
I  knew  my  grandmother  very  well.   She  lived  to  be  quite  elderly, 
and  in  later  years  she  lived  with  us  in  Berkeley,  and  died  there 
while  I  was  a  student  at  Stanford. 

Hicke:   She  came  West  after  your  grandfather  died? 

Doyle:   She  came  West  after  my  grandfather  died  in  Illinois,  yes,  and  lived 
with  us  in  the  late  years  of  her  life. 

Hicke:   Is  that  Scottish  descent,  or  English? 

Doyle:   No,  English.   My  mother's  father  was  of  Scottish  descent.   His  name 
was  MacKnight,  Smith  P.  MacKnight,  who  was  a  mining  engineer.   He 
was  of  Scottish  descent,  but  my  Grandmother  Morris  was  of  English 
descent,  and  my  father's  father  was  Irish.   Robert  Doyle  was  of 
Irish  descent. 

Hicke:   Of  Irish  descent,  or  did  he  actually  come  from  Ireland? 

Doyle:   His  father  came  from  Ireland  to  upstate  New  York,  and  then  out  to 
Illinois  where  my  grandfather  practiced  law. 

Hicke:   Okay,  and  then  your  mother's  parents- -obviously  your  mother's 
family  had  been  here  for  a  long  time-- 

Doyle:   No,  my  mother's  family- - 

Hicke:   I'm  sorry,  it  was  your  grandmother's.   Yes,  go  ahead,  tell  me  now. 

Doyle:   My  mother  [Helen  MacKnight  Doyle]  came  to  Bridgeport  in  Mono  County 
in  1883,  I  believe  it  was.   Her  father  was  a  mining  engineer,  and 
she  came  out  to  be  with  him.   Her  mother  had  died. 

Hicke:   Where  did  she  come  from? 

Doyle:   Well,  that's  a  very  long  story,  and  I  won't  try  to  tell  it,  because 
it's  told  very  well  in  her  autobiography,  A  Child  Went  Forth,1 
which  was  published  in  1935  or  '36  and  was  a  Commonwealth  Club 
Medal  winner  and  very  widely  circulated  at  that  time.   It's  a 
wonderfully  interesting  story.   It  was  republished  a  few  years  ago 
under  a  different  title,  Dr.  Nellie,2  was  the  change  in  the  title, 


1Doyle,  Helen  MacKnight,  A  Child  Went  Forth,  New  York:   Gotham  House, 
1934. 

2Doyle,  Helen  MacKnight,  Dr.  Nellie,  Los  Altos,  CA:   Ginny  Smith 
Books,  1983. 


but  it's  the  same  book,  and  is  still  extant,  and  still  in 
circulation.   Libraries  all  used  to  have  copies  of  it,  but  it's  an 
interesting  story  of  a  young  woman  in  the  West  growing  up  in  that 
mountain  community,  coming  down  to  medical  school  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  late  1880s,  when  women  doctors  were  certainly  a  great 
rarity,  not  very  enthusiastically  received  as  students -- 

Hicke:   Does  she  say  what  motivated  her  to  become  a  doctor? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  think  her  father  was  a  large  motivation.   He  wanted  her  to 
be  a  professional  person.  He  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  he  wanted 
her  to  study  some  profession.   I  think  he  gave  her  a  choice  between 
law  and  medicine,  and  rather  urged  her  to  do  medicine.   So  that's 
how  she  became  Dr.  Nellie,  as  it  were. 

Hicke:   That's  really  an  amazing  story. 

Doyle:   In  any  event,  she  went  back  up  to  the  Owens  Valley  to  practice 

medicine,  and  there  met  my  father.   They  were  married  some  time  in 
the  1890s;  I  don't  know  exactly  what  date,  1  don't  remember.   But 
my  sister  was  born  in  1900,  and  she  was  their  first  child. 

Hicke:  What's  her  name? 

Doyle:   Dorothy  was  their  first  child.   Then  they  had  a  son,  Robert,  who 
died  before  I  was  born.   Then  I  came  along  in  1909,  as  you've 
already  heard. 


Life  in  Bishop 


Hicke:  How  large  a  town  were  you  in? 

Doyle:   Oh,  Bishop  at  that  time  was  about  1,500  people,  possibly  2,000,  I'm 
not  sure.   It  was  a  magnificent  community.   That  was  before  the 
water  was  taken  from  the  Owens  Valley  into  the  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct,  and  the  Owens  River  came  out  at  the  High  Sierra  down  into 
the  Owens  Valley,  and  provided  fine  irrigation.   There  was  lots  of 
water.   The  soil  was  very  fertile;  it  was  high  desert,  but  the 
valley  lies  between  the  White  Mountains  on  the  east,  which  are  the 
border  of  Nevada  and  California,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west. 

Bishop  was  the  main  town  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.   The 
other  towns  were  Independence  and  Lone  Pine.   Lone  Pine  is  right  at 
the  foot  of  Mt .  Whitney.   Independence  was  the  county  seat, 
although  Bishop  was  the  larger  town,  the  larger  community. 


My  mother  first  set  up  her  medical  practice  in  Independence, 
but  later  gave  that  up  when  she  and  my  father  were  married, 
although  she  practiced  again  many  years  later,  as  the  book  tells 
about  it. 

Hicke:   Oh,  she  gave  up  medical  practice? 

Doyle:   For  a  while,  yes,  for  a  number  of  years  when  they  were  married  and 
the  family  was  growing  up  and  all,  but  she  went  back  into  it  much 
later. 

Hicke:   Was  your  father  a  general  practitioner? 

Doyle:   Yes,  he  was  a  general  practitioner  at  that  time,  although  later,  he 
became --he  went  back  to  school  and  took  a  course  for  two  years  in 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  in  New  York.   And  then  he  came  out  to 
Berkeley  as  an  ear,  nose,  and  throat  practitioner,  and  had  a  very 
large  practice  in  the  East  Bay.   We  lived  in  Berkeley  at  that  time. 

But  Bishop  in  my  youth  was  a  very  beautiful  community.   It  was 
a  very  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  cattle,  stock  raising, 
agriculture,  orchards --wonderful  orchards  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra- - 

Hicke:   Wheat? 

Doyle:   Some  wheat  and  barley,  and  some  mining  in  the  mountains  still.   In 
fact,  one  of  the,  I  guess  the  world's  largest  tungsten  mine  was 
just  starting  about  that  time  up  in  Round  Valley.   My  father  was 
involved  in  that,  not  as  an  investor,  but  as  their  medical  director 
and  started  a  hospital  in  Bishop. 

Hicke:   He  started  the  hospital? 

Doyle:  Yes,  he  started  the  first  hospital  in  Bishop,  oh,  about  the  time  I 
was  born,  I  guess,  or  soon  afterwards.  Mother  was  active,  too,  in 
that  work. 

But  you  see,  this  was  all  before  the  water  was  taken,  and  this 
was  a  very  isolated  community.   The  only  connection  was  by  rail. 
The  narrow  gauge  railroad  ran  from  Owenyo  down  near  Mojave  in  the 
desert  up  the  Owens  Valley  to  Mina,  and  then  in  Mina  it  hooked  up 
to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  [Railroad] ,  and  the  Carson  and  Colorado 
went  on  to  Carson  City  and  Reno.   But  it  was  a  very  long  trip  in 
and  out  of  the  Owens  Valley,  and  I  remember  myself - -well ,  not  too 
clearly,  but  I  do  remember  vaguely  the  opening  of  the  Tioga  Pass 
Road,  the  first  road  over  the  Sierra,  because  my  father  was  the 
president  of  the  auto  club  or  something,  and  my  sister  was  the 


young  lady  cutting  the  ribbon  at  the  ceremony,  and  I  have  some 
vague  recollection  of  that. 


Berkeley  Fire.  1923 


Hicke:   Do  you  have  any  pictures  of  that? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  doubt  it  very  much.   It's  possible  that  there 
are  some,  but  all  of  those  things  were  burned  in  the  Berkeley  fire 
in  1923.   We  lived  in  north  Berkeley,  on  Cedar  and  LeRoy,  and  that 
whole  area  was  destroyed  in  the  Berkeley  fire  of  1923.   1  think 
there  were  650  houses  destroyed,  and  the  fire  last  year  was  a 
perfect  replication  of  it.   It  started  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  same  place,  and  it  was  the  same  kind  of  a  windy  day,  dry, 
and  it  was  just  a  replication  of  the  1923  fire,  except  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  little  more  southward,  and  instead  of  taking  the  north 
end  of  the  campus ,  it  went  south  and  went  into  the  Rockridge  and 
Hiller  Highlands  and  Claremont  area. 

Hicke:   And  in  1923,  it  caught  the  north  side  of  the  campus? 

Doyle:   Oh,  it  came  all  the  way  down  to  Hearst  Avenue,  yes.   And  all  the 
way  down  to  Oxford  Street,  right  above  Shattuck. 

Hicke:   And  your  home  was  burned? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   Well,  over  600  homes  were  burned  in  the  fire.   They  just 
went  up  like  bombs,  you  know.   The  same  thing  that  occurred  last- -a 
few  months  ago  in  the  Oakland-Berkeley  fire,  exactly  the  same 
situation. 

Hicke:   Was  any  of  your  family  at  home? 

Doyle:   No,  there  was  no  one  at  home.   They'd  been  evacuated.   My  father 
was  away  on  a  trip,  I  don't  remember  where,  but  my  mother  and 
grandmother  were  in  the  house,  and  they  had  been  evacuated.   I  was 
at  Berkeley  High  School.   We  were  out  on  the  football  field,  and 
some  of  my  friends  said,  "Isn't  all  that  smoke  coming  from  the  area 
where  you  live?"  Well,  I  left  and  got  on  my  bicycle,  and  went  up 
there.   It  had  all  been  cordoned  off,  and  people  had  been 
evacuated,  but  I  got  by  the  lines  and  went  up  to  the  house- -rather 
a  foolish  thing  to  do. 

When  I  got  to  the  corner,  a  number  of  houses  up  the  block  were 
on  fire,  but  I  went  in  and  rummaged  around  and  got  a  few  things 
like  a  young  kid  would,  little  mementos  or  whatever,  and  came  out 


Hicke: 
Doyle : 


with  them.   When  I  got  out  of  the  house,  every  house  was  on  fire 
all  around,  and  the  roof  of  our  house  was.   So  I  scrambled  out  of 
there  and  got  down,  and  didn't  find  my  parents  until  I  think  late 
that  night  or  the  next  day,  my  mother  and  grandmother.   There  were 
cars  in  the  garage,  all  the  furniture  in  the  house,  grand  piano, 
all  your  clothing- -every thing. 

And  one  of  the  sad  things,  my  mother  had  a  very  beautiful 
collection  of  Indian  baskets  which  the  Paiute  Indians  had  given  her 
as  a  young  woman.   They  had  no  medical  attention  whatever,  and  the 
Paiutes  were  the  local  tribe  in  the  Owens  Valley.   They  were 
devastated  by  a  diphtheria  epidemic  when  my  mother  had  just  started 
practicing  medicine  over  there.   She  attended  them.   They  had  no 
means  of  paying  her  except  that  they  gave  her  their  most  treasured 
baskets.   She  had  a  very  remarkable  collection,  which  she  had  given 
or  willed  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.   And 
unfortunately,  that  whole  collection  was  in  the  house  and  went  up 
in  the  Berkeley  fire  of  1923. 

Oh ,  how  awful . 

But  there  were  some  unusual  treasures  amongst  that  collection  of 
woven  basketry  of  the  Paiute  tribe. 


Hicke:   What  a  shame,  goodness.   Well,  let's  get  back  to  Bishop. 


Childhood  in  Bishop 


Doyle:   Bishop,  and  my  boyhood  days.   Well,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  Garden  of 
Eden  kind  of  place.   It  was  sort  of  an  ideal  place  to  live,  a 
Shangri-la. 

Hicke:   What  did  you  do  for  activities? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  went  to  grammar  school  there,  and  did  whatever  a  boy  does. 
I  played  sports  and  would  go  fishing  in  the  summertime  with  my 
Grandfather  MacKnight,  and  swimming  in  the  big  ditch  that  came  out 
of  the  Owens  River  as  an  irrigation  ditch,  lived  a  wonderful  life 
as  a  youngster.   My  sister  by  then,  she  was  eight  or  nine  years 
older  than  I,  had  gone  off  to  high  school  in  Los  Angeles,  but  I 
just  lived  the  life  of  Riley. 

My  father  had  a  big  ranch  out  on  the  Owens  River  a  little  ways 
out  of  town,  they  raised  horses  there  and  crops,  and  we'd  spend 
time  out  at  the  ranch.   I'd  go  to  the  county  fair  every  year,  which 
was  a  marvelous  thing  with  all  sorts  of  produce  and  vegetables,  and 


there  were  exhibits  of  all  kinds.   The  Indians  would  put  on  their 
dances  and  their  ceremonial  costumes  and  all.   There  would  be  some 
rodeo  performers.   It  was  quite  an  exciting  thing  for  a  youngster. 


World  War  I:   Hospital  Trains  and  Flu  Epidemic 


Doyle:   And  we  lived  in  Bishop  until  1918,  when  my  father  went  into  the 

Medical  Corps  as  a  doctor,  and  went  East  for  training  and  then  went 
on  overseas.   So  Mother  and  I  moved  to  New  York,  and  we  lived  on 
Manhattan  for  two  years  until  he  finished  his  military  service,  and 
then  went  to  postgraduate  school  there  to  do  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
work. 

Hicke:   He  was  in  France  or--? 

Doyle:   Yes,  he  was  overseas,  and  then  came  back  as  the  commander  of 

hospital  trains.   The  hospital  transports  would  bring  the  troops 
back  from  France. 

Hicke:   Ships,  you're  talking  about? 

Doyle:   Ships,  yes,  outfitted  for  sick  and  wounded.   And  would  come  in  to 
Hoboken  [New  Jersey].   Then  there  were,  I  think,  ten  hospital 
trains  that  went  to  ten  different  base  hospitals  all  around  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  could  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  nearest  their  home.   And  in  San  Francisco, 
obviously  there  was  the  Letterman  [Hospital],  and  another  in  the 
Northwest,  and  one  in  Texas,  and  one  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  so 
on.   My  father's  responsibility  until  he  left  the  army  was  to 
oversee  the  operation  and  maintenance  and  deployment  of  those 
hospital  trains. 

The  government  at  that  time  controlled  the  railroads,  as  you 
probably  know,  and  so  the  hospital  trains  had  priority  and  the 
right-of-way.   It  was  quite  an  effective  way  of  dispersing  and 
distributing  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  war  in  France  back  to 
their  home  origins. 

Hicke:   Did  the  flu  epidemic  hit  anybody  in  your  family? 

Doyle:   The  flu  epidemic  was  there  at  that  time.   I  spent  part  of  the  time 
in  school  in  California,  and  the  other  part  in  New  York  City  in 
school.   But  I  was  at  Montezuma  School  down  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  near  Los  Gatos ,  during  the  flu  epidemic.   In  fact,  I  got 
a  very  bad  case  of  the  flu,  and  was  looked  after  by  dear  friends  of 
my  mother  who  lived  in  Palo  Alto.   I  happened  to  see  not  very  long 


ago  somewhere  a  letter  that  my  mother  had  written  from  New  York  to 
a  Palo  Alto  friend  expressing  the  enormous  gratitude  she  had  for 
the  care  that  I  had  received  at  the  friend's  hands  during  the  flu 
epidemic. 

The  flu  was  not  the  principal  cause  of  illness  of  the 
returning  troops.   Most  of  them  had  been  battle -wounded.   Others 
had  all  the  variety  of  illnesses  that  one  would  anticipate. 

But  these  trains  were  outfitted  as  hospital  trains.   They  had 
hospital  beds.   In  fact,  they  had  either  one  or  two  operating  rooms 
on  each  train.   I  remember  as  a  young  kid  traveling  on  one  trip 
with  my  father.   There  was  an  officer's  car,  and  he  would 
occasionally  take  a  trip  on  one  of  the  trains.   I  remember  that  at 
each  station  where  the  trains  stopped,  the  Red  Cross  ladies  would 
come  to  the  trains  laden  with  flowers  and  candies  and  cookies  and 
good  things  to  eat  for  the  troops  who  were  returning.   They  already 
were  overfed  and  overstuffed  and  over-cared- for ,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  a  very  nice  thing  to  see  the  response  of  communities  to  the 
men  who  had  been  on  service  overseas. 

Hicke:   Did  your  father  tell  you  anything  about  his  experiences  in  France? 

Doyle:   Not  very  much,  no.   Generally  he  was  busy  operating  most  of  the 
time. 

But  we  lived  on  Manhattan  for  a  while,  and  I  went  to  McBurney 
School  there,  and  then  as  I've  indicated,  my  parents  stayed  on 
after  his  discharge  until  he  finished  his  postgraduate  work. 
During  the  summer  after  the  school  year,  I  went  to  a  summer  camp  in 
Maine,  which  was  a  delightful  and  different  experience  for  me,  at 
little  Lake  Sabego  near  Gray,  Maine,  and  I  enjoyed  that  very  much. 
It  was  more  of  an  environment  to  my  liking  than  Manhattan,  although 
New  York  City  in  1918  and  1919  was  a  pretty  interesting  place  for  a 
youngster  who  had  come  from  the  backwaters  of  eastern  California. 

Hicke:   It  was  quite  a  different  experience,  wasn't  it,  for  you  to-- 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes. 

Hicke:   How  did  you  find  that,  when  you  first  went  to  school? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  didn't  like  it  very  much,  but  I  grew  to  like  it,  and  I  liked 
the  school.   It  was  a  good  school.   It  was  a  private  school.   It 
was  well  run,  and  I  remember  spending  a  lot  of  time  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Central  Park.   We  lived  out  in  that 
direction  for  a  while,  and  I  used  to  go  there --oh,  I  think  every 
weekend,  and  I  loved  the  place.   It  was  a  magnificent  place  to 
study  a  little  about  natural  history  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
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the  origins  of  our  country  and  outdoor  life,  various  expeditions 
and  opening  up  North  America.   I  enjoyed  that. 

And  New  York  was  very  interesting.  Of  course  it  was  a  totally 
different  environment  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  I  found  it 
an  enriching  experience  to  be  there. 

Hicke:  Were  the  people  different,  the  kids? 

Doyle:   Well,  they  were  different  only  in  that  there  was  a  great  mixture  of 
people.   You  encountered  all  types  and  kinds  of  people.   It  was 
very  much  still  a  melting  pot,  and  it  was  certainly  different  than 
the  community  I  had  lived  in  as  a  boy  in  Bishop  or  in  the  school  in 
Montezuma  near  Los  Gatos ,  or  even  in  Los  Angeles  where  I  had  gone 
sometimes  with  my  parents  to  visit  my  father's  sister,  who  lived  in 
Los  Angeles  when  we  were  Bishop  residents. 


Family  Trips 

Doyle:   My  father  had  the  first  automobile  in  the  Owens  Valley,  so  we  made 
the  first  automobile  trip  from  Bishop  to  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
remember  it  very  well,  because  we  got  lost  down  in  the  desert.   We 
got  off  the  track  and  had  a  difficult  time  finding  our  way  back. 
Of  course,  there  were  no  roads  for  automobiles;  there  were  nothing 
but  wagon  roads . 

Hicke:   Oh,  my  goodness.   Not  very  well  marked  either,  probably. 
Doyle:  No,  not  at  all.   So  I  recall  that  very-- 
Hicke:   What  kind  of  a  car  did  he  have? 

Doyle:   Well,  his  car  was  a  Franklin,  an  air-cooled  Franklin.   It  would  get 
hot,  and  you'd  have  to  raise  the  hood  and  let  it  cool  off,  and  you 
could  see  it  glowing  for  miles  at  night.   [laughter]   It  was  an 
extraordinary  thing. 

Hicke:   Was  it  big  enough  to  hold,  what,  four  people? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  it  held  four  of  us.  My  sister  was  on  the  trip,  and  my 

mother,  we  had  to  carry  water  and  we  had  to  carry  fuel,  had  to  have 
extra  tires.   It  was  a  very,  very  remarkable  expedition  to  make  a 
trip  from  Bishop  down  to  Big  Pine  and  Lone  Pine,  and  Owenyo  and  out 
into  the  Mojave  Desert  and  Red  Rock,  and  then  down  to  Barstow  and 
back  over  to  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 
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Hicke:   Oh,  dear.   It's  a  wonder  you  did  make  it  at  all, 


Hicke:   You  were  just  saying  you  stayed  with  your  aunt. 

Doyle:   Yes.   They  lived  out  at  Westlake  Park,  which  was  then  way  on  the 

western  edge  of  Los  Angeles,  looked  out  over  the  park  and  the  lake. 
Now,  of  course,  that's  all  the  way  downtown.   Her  name  was  Minerva 
and  her  husband's  name  was  Samuel  Vermilya.   He  was  a  lawyer  in  Los 
Angeles,  successful  lawyer,  and  they  lived  out  next  door  to  General 
Otis,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

But  we  visited  my  aunt  there,  and  I  recall  spending  Christmas 
there  one  year.   Of  course,  it  wasn't  long  until  cars  were  becoming 
quite  numerous,  and  there  were  many  trips  back  and  forth  to  the 
Owens  Valley. 

Hicke:   You  certainly  saw  Los  Angeles  at  a  day  before  it  was  clogged  with-- 

Doyle :   I  remember  quite  a- -it  is  impossible,  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
Los  Angeles  in  1991  with  Los  Angeles  in  1914  when  I  was  a 
youngster.   No  resemblance  whatever.   It  was  before  the  Miracle 
Mile  and  before  much  of  any  Hollywood,  and  before  Beverly  Hills. 
As  I  say,  my  aunt  lived  on  the  western  side  of  town,  and  that  now 
is  right  downtown. 

Hicke:   Yes.   Were  there  orchards  and  that  kind  of  thing  around? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   There  were  wheat  fields  out  beyond,  all  the  way  to  Santa 
Monica.   You  could  drive  to  Santa  Monica,  but  mostly  there  were  the 
big  red  cars,  the  Pacific  Electric  cars,  that  ran  from  Santa  Monica 
at  the  beach  into  Los  Angeles.   And  they  also  ran  down  to  Orange 
County  and  down  to  Long  Beach  and  so  on.   They  were  a  main  means  of 
transportation  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  during  that  period 
of  time. 

Hicke:   And  some  grapevines  and  vineyards  and  all  of  that  around? 

Doyle:   Yes,  there  were  some  old  vineyards,  and  there  were  orchards,  and 
fields,  grain  fields.   The  oranges,  when  you  got  out  to  the  south 
and  to  the  southeast,  you  would  come  into  the  endless  orange  groves 
all  the  way  to  Tustin  and  Orange  County,  down  to  Long  Beach.   I 
recall  my  mother  and  I  spent  one  long- -one  summer,  one  month  in  the 
summer- -at  Long  Beach,  and  that  was  a  rather  isolated  community, 
and  quite  separate  from  Los  Angeles,  and  quite  a  ways  out  of  town, 
with  the  orchards  and  fields  in  between. 

Hicke:   Probably  not  such  a  harbor  or  any  of  that-- 
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Doyle:   No,  that  was  before  San  Pedro  Harbor  was  developed. 

Hicke:  How  would  you  get  down  there?  Did  you  drive  in  your  car  or  did  you 
take  the  train? 

Doyle:   I  think  so;  although  we  may  have  taken  the  train.  You  could  take 
the  train  from  Laws,  which  was  the  Bishop  stop,  five  miles  out  of 
town,  the  narrow  gauge  railroad,  down  to  Owenyo,  and  there  the 
Southern  Pacific  hooked  up  and  you  got  on  the  Southern  Pacific  in  a 
Pullman  car  from  there  on  into  Los  Angeles . 

Hicke:   Did  you  take  a  Pullman  sometimes?  You'd  sleep  overnight? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  we  got  on  a  Pullman  at  Owenyo.   That  was  kind  of  a  nice 
experience  for  me,  too.   It  was  exciting  for  a  youngster  to  sleep 
in  a  Pullman  car. 

Hicke:   Sure.   Eat  dinner  on  the  train  or  whatever- - 

Doyle:   Yes,  very  nice.   Dining  cars  were  quite  attractive.   The  porters, 
of  course,  were  all  black,  and  they  were  all  very  experienced, 
extremely  knowledgeable  and  courteous,  kind,  especially  to  young 
kids.   Happy  experience. 

Hicke:   Were  there  any  other  trips  that  stand  out  in  your  mind? 
Doyle:   Oh,  I  remember  going  to  New  York  to  live  in  1918,  yes. 
Hicke:   So  you  went  across  the  country  then  in  that  one? 

Doyle:   Oh,  that  was  a  transcontinental  trip.   It  took  four  nights  and  five 
days,  most  of  five  days.   It  was  an  enormously  long  trip,  by 
comparison  now.   It  took  days  for  what  are  now  hours. 

Hicke:   Did  you  ever  get  off  the  train? 

Doyle:   Oh,  you  had  to  change  trains  in  Chicago.   You'd  take  the  train 

from- -I  got  onto  the  train  in  San  Francisco,  at  Oakland  Mole.   You 
took  the  ferry  down  to  Oakland  Mole,  and  got  on  the  train  there, 
and  then  the  train  crossed  the  Carquinez  Straits  on  a  ferry.   The 
train  was  disassembled.   There  were  no  bridges  across  the  Carquinez 
Straits.   The  train  was  disassembled  and  put  onto  the  ferry  boat  at 
Port  Costa,  and  then  reassembled  on  the  other  side  and  went  up  to 
Fairfield  and  on  to  Sacramento,  and  to  Reno- -oh,  and  to  Ogden--and 
ultimately  to  Chicago. 

At  Chicago,  you  would  change  either  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  or  to  the  New  York  Central.   They  both  ran  by  somewhat 
different  routes  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
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Hicke: 
Doyle ; 


Hicke: 

Doyle: 
Hicke: 

Doyle: 


Is  that  right?  They  duplicated  the--? 

Well,  they  went  by  different  routes.   The  Pennsylvania  went  a 
southerly  route,  but  they  both  came  into  New  York.  The  New  York 
Central  came  into  Grand  Central  Station  at  42nd  Street,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  came  into  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at  33rd  Street. 
But  they  made  about  the  same  time  between  Chicago  and  New  York.   I 
think  the  New  York  Central  was  a  little  faster,  but  not  very  much. 
When  the  20th  Century  Limited  came  on,  that  was  a  faster  train. 

But  it  was  a  long  trip.   And  even  until  flying,  it  was  still  a 
long  trip.   After  the  Forty-Niner  came  on,  that  reduced  the  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  to  forty-nine  hours.   It  had  been 
quite  a  bit  longer  than  that.   And  then  there  was  another  day  and 
night  from  Chicago  on  to  New  York,  and  also  on  the  Santa  Fe ,  the 
time  was  reduced  when  the  Santa  Fe  Chief  came  along,  going  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.   But  the  Forty-Niner  was  a  good  deal  faster 
than  the  Overland  Limited  had  been,  and  it  was  called  the  Forty- 
Niner  because  it  made  the  trip  in  forty-nine  hours,  although  it 
didn't  usually  get  there  in  forty-nine  hours.   It  was  scheduled  for 
forty-nine  hours.   It  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  bit  longer, 
[laughter] 

It  was  caught  in  the  snow  one  winter,  you  may  remember  reading 
about  it,  the  Forty-Niner  was  caught  for  three  days  in  the  snow  up 
in  the  Truckee  area,  and  imprisoned,  and  they  had  great  difficulty 
getting  it  out.   I  don't  think  anyone  was  injured  or  hurt,  but  the 
whole  line  was  tied  up  in  one  of  those  great  winter  storms,  the 
blizzards,  that  captured  the  train  going  through  the  high  pass  and 
snow  shed  country. 

I  suppose  they  couldn't  resist  naming  it  the  Forty-Niner,  even 
though  that  wasn't  quite  the  time  that  it  could  make  it,  having  the 
overtones  of  the-- 

Oh,  it  was  a  great  ad,  great  come -on,  for  travel. 


How  many  times  did  you  go  across? 
Did  you  go  by  yourself? 


You  just  went  to  New  York  once? 


I  went  by  myself  the  first  time,  and  came  back  with  my  mother,  but 
we  came  back  through  Canada,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  down  from 
Vancouver.   But  then  later,  after  I  started  practicing  law- -well, 
no,  when  I  went  back  to  Harvard  Law  School,  I  made  the  trip  across 
the  country  a  number  of  times  then.   Although  the  first  time  I  went 
back  to  law  school,  we  went  through  the  Panama  Canal,  a  group  of 
us,  on  the  old  Pennsylvania. 
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That  was  a  great  trip.   There  was  a  group  of  us  who  were  going 
back,  some  to  law  school  and  some  to  business  school.   None  of  us 
had  been  through  the  Panama  Canal  before,  and  that  was  only 
fourteen  years  after  the  canal  opened,  you  see.   The  canal  opened 
in  1915. 

Hicke:   Did  you  take  a  ship  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   The  Pennsylvania  went  from  San  Francisco  through  the 
canal,  and  docked  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  went  on  up  to  New  York. 
Then  we  took  the  train  from  New  York  to  Boston  to  go  to  law  school. 
Of  course,  that  was  a  long  time  later,  1929,  instead  of  1919.   It's 
only  ten  years. 

Hicke:   Well,  your  father  after- - 

Doyle:   There  weren't  all  that  many  changes  in  transportation  between  1919 
and  1929.   The  train  schedules  were  about  as  they  had  been,  and  the 
trip  through  the  canal  was  probably  about  the  same. 


Family  Move  to  Berkeley 


Hicke:   When  your  father  got  out  of  the  service,  then  he  went  back  to 

school,  right,  and  then  why  did  he  decide  to  go  to  Berkeley  instead 
of  going  back  to  the  Owens  Valley? 

Doyle:   Well,  by  that  time,  Los  Angeles  had  taken  the  water  from  the  Owens 
Valley,  and  the  aqueduct  had  been  built,  and  all  of  the  water  was 
being  utilized  and  the  land  up  there  had  been  purchased  by  the 
city,  or  expropriated  one  way  or  another.   The  community  had 
virtually  died.   It  had  largely  gone  back  to  desert,  and  there  was 
beginning  to  be  a  good  deal  of  tourist  interest  in  the  area. 
Highway  395  was  built,  and  tourists  were  traveling  up  and  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Sierras  to  some  extent.   But  as  a  thriving 
community  and  an  attractive  place  to  live,  it  had  changed 
immensely. 

So  my  father  decided  to  come  and  settle  in  the  Bay  Area,  and 
we  did.   We  moved  into  Berkeley  in  1920,  and  he  and  my  mother  lived 
there  until  their  deaths. 

Hicke:   How  did  he  happen  to  pick  Berkeley? 

Doyle:   He  had  a  number  of  friends  here  in  the  medical  profession,  but 

Berkeley  seemed  like  an  ideal  community.   It  was  a  college  town  or 
a  university  town,  and  a  very  pleasant  residential  community  with 
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good  schools,  and  a  growing  population.   The  whole  East  Bay  was 
beginning  to  expand,  and  I  think  it  appeared  to  be  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  doctor  in  his  approaching  middle  life,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  so.   It  was  an  excellent  choice,  a  fine  selection. 

Hicke:   Did  he  open  his  own  practice? 

Doyle:   He  went  in  with  an  eye  specialist  named  Brown,  so  together,  they 

practiced  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat.   But  my  father's  practice  was 
ear,  nose,  and  throat,  and  Brown's  practice  was  in  eye.   Then 
later,  after  Brown  retired,  my  father  continued  to  practice  with  a 
man  named  A.  J.  Howell,  and  they  had  a  large  and  successful 
practice  there.  My  father  was  on  the  staff  of  Alta  Bates  Hospital 
and  very  active  in  the  medical  affairs  in  the  community. 

My  mother  also  was  on  the  Alta  Bates  staff.   She  at  that  time 
had  also  gone  back  to  school  and  studied  anesthesiology ,  so  she  was 
the  principal  anesthesiologist  at  Alta  Bates  for  a  number  of  years. 
And  they  were  both  friends  of  Miss  Alta  Bates  and  knew  her. 

Hicke:   Your  mother  was  more  or  less  waiting  until  the  children  got  old 
enough? 

Doyle:   She  didn't  practice  medicine  during  the  time  that  I  was  growing  up, 
no.   She  didn't  start  to  practice  again  until  I  guess  about  the 
time  I  had  gone  away  to  college. 

Hicke:   I  see.   Well,  what  was  it  like  for  you  arriving  in  Berkeley  from 
Owens  Valley  and  New  York? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  liked  Berkeley  very  much.   It  was  a  delightful  place  to  live. 
My  sister  had  been  at  the  University  of  California  by  that  time, 
and  she  had  then  gone  overseas  as  a  Pasteur  Fellow  to  Brussels  and 
Paris.   But  she  had  been  at  UC  Berkeley,  and  taken  the  graduate 
work  there . 

I  liked  it  very  much.   I  went  to  Berkeley  High  School, 
matriculated  in  1921  at  Berkeley  High  School.   I  was  a  little 
young;  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

Hicke :   My  heavens ! 

Doyle:   Well,  Berkeley  was  a  three-year  high  school  then,  so  I  went  into 
what  would  be  the  sophomore  year. 

Hicke:   Tenth  grade? 

Doyle:   But  I  had  gone  for  a  while  when  we  came  back  to  Montezuma  again,  to 
finish  up  a  term  or  whatever,  and  moved  from  Montezuma  to  Berkeley 
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High  School,  and  then  went  to  Berkeley  High  for  three  years  and 
from  there  to  Stanford. 

Hicke:   Why  did  you  get  into  high  school  at  such  an  early  age? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  don't  know.   I  just  had  completed  whatever  the  requirements 
were  at  the  different  schools.   But  see,  I  had  attended  Bishop 
Grammar  School,  and  then  Montezuma  School,  and  then  McBurney  School 
in  New  York,  out  on  55th  Street  I  think  it  was,  or  57th  Street.   I 
believe  it's  still  there.   And  then  back  to  Montezuma,  and  then  to 
Berkeley  High  School.   I  don't  know  why  I  was  a  little  younger  than 
most  people,  but  that  didn't  matter. 

Hicke:   Well,  your  preparation  was  apparently  sufficient  to  match  kids  two 
years  older  than  you  were. 

Doyle:   That's  right. 

Hicke:   So  those  must  have  been  good  schools  that  you  went  to,  and  you  were 
obviously  bright  too. 

Doyle:   Well,  I  think  they  were.   I  think  my  mother  had  also  been  a  pretty 
good  tutor  as  a  youngster.   She  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  her 
children. 


Family  Influences 


Hicke:  What  would  she  do? 

Doyle:   She  was  a  writer,  and  a  doctor,  and  a  reader.   I  think  that  she  was 
interested  in  seeing  that  her  children  got  some  fundamental 
education,  without  regard  for  schools. 

Hicke:  What  kinds  of  things  would  she  do  with  you? 

Doyle:  Oh,  she  would  read  to  us,  and  direct  us  what  to  read,  or  suggest 
reading  for  us ,  teach  us  a  bit  about  nature  and  about  botany  and 
zoology  and  so  on.  Nothing  very  intensive,  but  just  osmosis. 

Hicke:   Point  the  way  to  the  library  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Doyle:   Yes,  that's  right.   I  learned  to  use  the  library  quite  young. 

Hicke:   What  other  kinds  of  influences  or  cultural  traditions  did  you  have 
in  your  family? 
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Doyle:   Well,  my  aunt  was  greatly  interested  in  music.   I  had  no  ear 

whatever  for  music,  but  my  sister  did,  and  she  learned  the  piano 
and  played  well.   My  father  and  mother  were  both  interested  in 
music,  but  were  not  musicians.  They  also  were  interested  in 
cultural  affairs,  and  were  very  active  in  the  community  in  all 
kinds  of  cultural  activities. 

Hicke:   Were  they  involved  in  politics,  or  were  you? 

Doyle:   No,  not  at  all.   I  think  my  mother  was  about  as  nonpartisan  as  any 
person  could  be.   I  think  that  if  she  had  had  a  partisan  interest, 
it  probably  would  have  been  Democratic,  but  she  was  just  totally 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical.   My  father  was  almost  the  same  way, 
but  if  he  had  had  a  partisan  interest,  it  would  have  been 
Republican.   So  neither  of  them  had  any  interest  really  in 
politics.   They  had  many  friends  in  political  life. 

My  father's  uncle,  Freeman  Morris,  my  grandmother's  brother, 
had  been  a  very  prominent  politician  in  Illinois  when  my  father  was 
a  young  man.   He  had  been  a  Democrat,  involved  in  the  party 
activities  there  and  very  prominently  so.   But  I  don't  think  my 
father  was  influenced  by  that  at  all,  and  as  I  say,  he  never  was 
politically  oriented.   For  that  matter,  neither  have  I  ever  been 
particularly  interested  in  politics,  except  as  a  voter.   And  my  own 
political  views  have  changed  over  the  years,  as  most  people's  do. 

Hicke:   Going  from  what  direction  to  what  direction? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  was  very  liberally  oriented.   I'm  not  sure  that  I  didn't  cast 
my  first  ballot  for  the  presidency  to  Norman  Thomas .   I  first  voted 
in  1932.   That  was  my  first  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  presidency, 
and  Herbert  Hoover  was  a  candidate,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a 
candidate ,  and  Norman  Thomas  was  a  candidate .   I  think  that  I  may 
have  voted  for  Norman  Thomas,  but  I'm  not  sure  about  that.   I  don't 
recall.   I  think  I  did. 

Hicke:   We  won't  hold  you  to  that. 

Doyle:   But  my  political  point  of  view  has  shifted  slowly  and  gradually  to 
the  right,  and  I  would  have  to  say  today  that  I  suppose  I'd  be 
regarded  as  a  conservative  Republican. 

Hicke:   Well,  that's,  as  you  pointed  out,  the  normal  direction  for  people 
to  go,  it  seems. 

Doyle:   Apparently  so.   Not  always  that  way.   I  was  reading,  in  fact  I've 
just  about  finished,  a  book  by  Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field  entitled 
From  Right  to  Left,  which  of  course  was  the  path  that  he  took.   You 
probably  know  the  book;  it's  his  autobiography. 
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Hicke:   No,  I  haven't  read  it. 

Doyle:  And  he  was  the  man  who  was  born  a  Vanderbilt  and  gradually  began  to 
go  out  to  the  left  side,  and  wound  up  as  an  officer  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  America,  and  was  jailed  for  refusing  to  testify 
before  one  of  the  committees  in  Congress,  and  so  on.   But  as  you 
say,  the  usual  progress  is  from  left  to  right.   Field  reversed 
that. 

Hicke:   That  sounds  like  an  interesting  book. 

Doyle:   It  is,  a  very  well-written,  interesting  book.   He  was  a  well- 
educated  and  thoughtful  man.   I  guess  he's  still  alive,  I  don't 
know.   This  book  I  noticed  was  published  in  1983,  so  he  may  still 
be  alive.   I  haven't  heard  about  him  for  a  long  time.   His  third 
wife  was  the  sister  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  that's  how  I  got  to 
know  something  about  him,  and  so  that's  why  I  was  interested  in 
reading  his  book. 


Berkeley  High  School 


Hicke:   Okay,  what  kinds  of  activities- -are  you  short  on  time  here? 

Doyle:   No,  I'm  not  in  any  hurry  at  all.   You  take  your  time.   I  don't  want 
to  tire  you.   I'm  doing  a  lot  of  rambling  now. 

Hicke:   [laughs]   This  is  wonderful.   What  kinds  of  activities  did  you  have 
in  high  school? 

Doyle:   In  high  school,  I  was  a  fair  student  but  not  a  fine  student.   I 

didn't  work  nearly  as  hard  as  I  should  have.   I  played  football.   I 
was  a  big,  heavy  kid,  obese  but  still  quite  active,  and  played  on 
the  Berkeley  High  football  team,  which  became  all -state  champion. 
We  used  to  have  a  state  elimination,  and  Berkeley  was  the  state 
champion  two  years. 

Hicke:  While  you  were  playing? 

Doyle:   Yes.   I  was  all -state  guard.   And  I  was  then  only,  what,  fourteen 
years  old,  I  guess.   But  that  was  pretty  exciting  stuff,  and  we'd 
play  the  different  teams.   We,  I  think,  played  Alameda  for  the  Bay 
Area  championship,  and  then  Lodi  for  the  northern  California,  and 
Bakersfield  was  usually  the  southern  California  champion,  and  we 
had  to  play  off  between  Bakersfield  and  Berkeley,  and  that  was  a 
very  big  game,  believe  me. 
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Hicke: 
Doyle: 


Hicke: 
Doyle: 

Hicke: 
Doyle : 


But  I  also  was  on  the  swimming  team  and  took  part  in  sports 
and  athletics  at  high  school,  and  did  not  do  very  much  else. 
Belonged  to  a  high  school  fraternity,  a  pleasant  group  of  young 
people,  who  were  not  particularly  hell-raising  but  a  nice  group. 
Ve'd  meet  once  every  two  weeks  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members, 
and  have  cake  and  chocolate  or  milk,  and  talk  about  our  social 
affairs,  and  go  home  around  nine  o'clock.   It  would  circulate  from 
household  to  household  until  the  whole  club --there  were  probably 
fifteen  or  twenty  members --would  go  around  that  circle,  and  the 
mother  of  that  member  would  bake  the  cake  for  that  evening.   The 
next  time,  it  would  be  your  mother's  turn,  or  some  other  mother's 
turn. 

In  any  event,  the  Berkeley  High  School  was  a  nice  experience 
for  me . 


Did  that  group  have  a  name? 


it's 


Yes,  it  was  called  the  Athenian  Club.   I  have  no  idea  whether 
still  in  existence  or  not.   Berkeley  High  School  has  changed 
enormously  since  those  years.   There  were  several  fraternities  at 
Berkeley  High,  and  the  Athenians  was  one  of  them.   I  noticed  that 
one  of  my  dear  friends  in  the  Athenian  Club  passed  away  just  a  week 
or  two  ago,  Kendrick  Morish,  a  person  later  at  the  University  of 
California. 

So  life  at  Berkeley  High  School  was  interesting.   I  was 
particularly  gratified  because  as  a  child  I  had  had  poliomyelitis. 
And  thanks  to  the  very,  very  good  care  of  both  parents, 
particularly  with  hydrotherapy- -and  that  was  one  reason  Mother  took 
me  to  Long  Beach  one  summer,  to  be  in  the  salt  water  every  day.   I 
had  had  a  little  difficulty  with  one  leg,  but  gradually  I  had  been 
able  to  overcome  that,  and  by  the  time  I  had  gone  to  high  school,  I 
was  no  longer  handicapped  with  that  limb.   So  it  was  a  wonderful 
recovery,  and  I  was  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  engage  in  sports 
and  physical  activity.  That  was  gratifying  and  rewarding,  and  I  am 
sure  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  parents. 

That  is  amazing. 

Otherwise,  I  did  very  little.   I  was  not  in  publications  or  in 
other  activities  at  high  school.   I  finished  Berkeley  High  School 
in  the  mid-semester;  I  finished  at  Christmastime  in  1924. 

Were  there  any  classes  or  teachers  that  stand  out  in  your  mind 
particularly? 

Well,  I  remember  the  Latin  teacher  very  well,  yes.   His  name  was-- 
oh ,  dear,  I'll  remember  it  in  a  moment,  I  guess.   But  he  lived  up 
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on  Russell  Street  in  Berkeley.   Actually,  we  moved  there  for  a  time 
and  lived  nearby.   I  thought  he  was  a  very  stimulating  and 
interesting  teacher.  He  also  taught  some  classics,  but 
principally,  he  was  a  Latin  teacher.   Biedenbach  was  the  principal 
of  Berkeley  High  School,  and  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and 
authoritarian  and  a  very  good  principal. 

The  coach  of  the  football  team  was  a  man  named  Husky  Hunt,  who 
later  became  the  freshman  coach  at  Stanford,  and  later  than  that 
the  assistant  varsity  coach.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  I 
went  to  Stanford  rather  than  UC  Berkeley.  He  was  succeeded  as 
coach  at  Berkeley  High  School  by  a  man  named  Jimmy  Hole,  a  very 
decent  and  capable  person.   But  I  don't  recall  particular  teachers 
at  Berkeley  High  School. 

I  do  recall  a  teacher  at  Montezuma  School  who  was  a  very 
outstanding  teacher  of  English  and  history  both,  and  very 
stimulating  to  me.   But  I  don't  remember  anyone  at  Berkeley  High 
School  except  the  Latin  and  classics  teacher. 

As  I  say,  I  had  a  very  usual  kind  of  career  in  high  school,  I 
guess.   Obviously,  there  were  no  drugs  in  those  years,  or  any 
problems  at  nighttime  whatever.   There  was  no  drinking. 

Hicke:  No  alcohol? 

Doyle:   Well,  there  were  one  or  two  chaps  in  the  class  who  used  some 

liquor,  and  we  knew  about  that,  and  we  didn't  like  it  very  much. 
They  weren't  ostracized,  but  they  weren't  very  well  accepted.   The 
use  of  liquor,  even-- 


Hicke:   Okay,  you  were  just  saying  there  were  one  or  two  fraternities. 

Doyle:   There  were  one  or  two  of  the  fraternities  that  I  think  used  a 
little  alcohol,  but  it  was  not  at  all  common,  and  was  rather 
eschewed  by  the  student  body.   Drinking  was  not  the  thing  to  do. 
think  there  was  a  little  smoking,  but  I  don't  have  a  clear 
recollection  of  that.   Certainly  not  marijuana,  but  there  may  have 
been  a  little  experimental  smoking  with  Cubab  cigarettes.   I 
remember-  - 

Hicke:   Cubab? 

Doyle:   Cubab  [spells],  and  I  guess  they  were  a  nicotine  cigarette,  but 

they  may  have  not  had  nicotine.  And  then  I  remember  there  were  a 
couple  of  real  tough  guys  who  smoked  Bull  Durham  and  rolled  their 
own  cigarettes  with  straw  paper.  Of  course,  we  all  did  that  in 
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college.   I'm  talking  now  about  Berkeley  High  School  in  the  early 
1920s.   A  little  smoking;  not  very  much,  and  no  girl  would  ever 
consider  smoking.   But  I  think  some  of  the  boys  smoked  a  little, 
and  1  may  or  may  not  have.   I  don't  remember. 

Hicke:   What  was  the  daring  thing  to  do? 

Doyle:   Well,  maybe  smoking  was  kind  of  a  challenge,  you  know.   But  there 

wasn't  all  that  emphasis  on  the  big  kick,  and  something  very  exotic 
or  so  on. 

Hicke:   What  about  school  dances  and  that,  plays  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Doyle:   Yes,  there  were  school  dances;  there  were  regular  dances.   They 

were  all  right.   I  think  the  music  was  usually  a  small  band,  two  or 
three  instruments  or  something.   There  was  no  stereo  or  no 
amplification.   May  have  been  phonographs;  I  think  there  probably 
were  phonographs.   There  were  school  dances,  and  I  guess  we  had  a 
ball  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.   I  don't  have  a  clear 
recollection  of  it,  but  I  do  remember  the  school  dances,  and  being 
just  like  any  other  person  my  age  in  the  presence  of  girls,  a 
little  bit  diffident,  a  little  bit  shy,  and  uncertain. 

Hicke:   What  was  the  standard  item  of  wear  for  school- -or  was  there  such  a 
thing? 

Doyle:   We  wore  corduroys  and  sweaters.   I  guess  shirts,  but  corduroys  and 
sweaters  mostly.   Not  jeans;  jeans  weren't  worn  then.   You'd  wear 
jeans,  oh,  in  the  summer  in  the  mountains  or  on  a  camping  trip  or 
something,  but  corduroys  were  much  more  common  as  apparel  in  high 
school.   And  even  in  college,  although  at  Stanford  only  upper- 
classmen  could  wear  corduroys.   Freshmen  were  not  permitted. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores,  I  think,  were  not  permitted  to  wear 
corduroys.   That  wasn't  school  regulation;  it  was  a  social 
regulation  that  was  enforced  by  having  your  corduroys  removed  and 
disposed  of.   [laughter]   It  wasn't  a  common  event. 

Hicke:   You  learned  that  one  fast. 

Doyle:   It  was  not  a  dress  code  but  it  was  simply  a  social  requirement, 
just  like  only  seniors  could  wear  a  sombrero  in  those  years  at 
Stanford. 

Hicke:   Is  that  right?  Well,  that  was  a  privilege. 

Doyle:   A  privilege  of  the  senior  class  was  to  wear  a  sombrero.   Many  of 

them  did.  Stanford  seniors  wore  sombreros.  But  there  was  no  dress 
code  at  Berkeley  High  School,  or  for  Montezuma  at  that  matter.  And 
my  recollection  of  the  general  apparel  at  Berkeley  High  was 
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corduroys  and  a  sweater.   And  I  think  leather  shoes;  I  don't  think 
we  wore  sneakers  or  tennis  shoes.   Strange  I  don't  really  recall 
that. 

Hicke:  Wasn't  a  big--? 

Doyle:   No,  there  was  no  big  deal.   And  you'd  get  dressed  up;  you'd  wear  a 
suit  and  a  tie.   I've  seen  pictures  of  my  class  where  the  boys  were 
all  dressed  in  suits  and  white  shirts  and  neckties .  That  was  sort 
of  standard  dress  for  any  kind  of  a  formal  occasion,  or  semi-formal 
occasion  for  that  matter.   There  wasn't  the  great  casualness  in 
dress  that  now  prevails. 

Hicke:   What  about  summertimes?  What  would  you  do  in  the  summers? 

Doyle:   Work,  mostly  work.   Sometimes  go  to  the  mountains,  perhaps  a 

camping  trip  or- -I  did  not  belong  to  the  Boy  Scouts.   I'd  had  a 
good  deal  of  outdoor  life  one  way  or  another,  and  enjoyed  it. 


Summer  Jobs 


Doyle:   But  I  mostly  worked  in  the  summertime.   I  had  a  job  one  summer  at 

Muller's  Pharmacy  down  on  University  Avenue  at  Snattuck,  delivering 
prescriptions  on  a  bicycle.   That  was  good  exercise,  pumping  the 
bicycle  up  the  Berkeley  hills.   So  I  worked  one  summer  at  that. 

Then  I  worked  one  summer  later,  I  think  in  1923,  at  a  PG&E 
[Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company]  construction  camp  up  on  the  Pitt 
River  in  northern  California,  as  kind  of  a  roustabout.   And  then 
one  summer  I  went  on  a  ship,  the  Matson  Lines,  to  Hawaii  and  back  a 
number  of  trips  as  an  ordinary  seaman. 

Hicke:   Oh,  really? 

Doyle:   I  think  I  fibbed  a  little  about  my  age  in  order  to  get  the  job.   It 
was  an  interesting  experience.   Those  were  passenger  vessels.   I 
had  a  job  with  the  deck  crew  and  lived  in  the  fo'c'sle  with  mostly 
South  Sea  Islanders,  Marquesans  and- -and  I  worked  with  them.   It 
was  an  experience  of  being  very  much  involved  with  people  of  a  race 
that  I  was  totally  unfamiliar  with,  and  I  found  it  interesting  and 
kind  of  unusual . 

Hicke:   Why  were  there  so  many  Marquesans,  do  you  think? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  think  they  were  just  available  for  sea  duty,  and  probably 
would  work  at  a  wage  that  the  Seafarers  Union  generally  would  not 
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accept.   I'm  speculating  about  that;  I  don't  know.   My  parents  were 
not  very  pleased  with  that  job,  that  I  took  the  job,  but  I  think 
they  felt  that  I  got  some  benefit  from  it  anyway. 

Hicke:   How  did  you  find  out  about  it,  or  how  did  you  get  interested  in  it? 

Doyle:   One  of  my  friends--!  had  a  friend  who  lived  in  Honolulu.   He  wanted 
me  to  come  down  and  visit  them.   I  had  thought  I'd  like  to  do  that, 
but  the  idea  of  working  on  a  boat  was  very  alluring  and  unusual.   So 
through  him  one  way  or  another,  I  got  the  job  on  the  Matson  Line.   I 
think  my  first  job  was  a  deck  boy,  and  then  I  think  on  a  later  trip 
I  graduated  to  an  ordinary  seaman,  or  something  like  that. 

Hicke:   What  does  a  deck  boy  do? 

Doyle:   Oh,  he  just  does  the  same  thing  as  an  ordinary  seaman  but  gets  paid 
less . 

Hicke:   [laughs]   Swab  the  decks  and-- 

Doyle:   Yes,  that's  right.   In  the  early  morning  he  scrubs  the  decks,  then 
runs  up  the  ladder  to  polish  the  whistle  on  the  stack—shines  it  up 
with  a  cloth  and  a  jar  of  brass  polish,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Hicke:   Did  you  like  Hawaii? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  it  was  idyllic.   My  friend's  family  had  the  Halakalani 

Hotel  out  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki.   The  only  hotels  there  were  the 
Moana  and  the  Halakalani.   It  was  before  the  Royal  Hawaiian  was 
built.  Of  course  today,  Waikiki  is  solid  with  highrises  all  the 
way  from  one  end  to  the  other.   Waikiki  then  was  quite  a  little 
trip  out  from  Honolulu,  too. 

Hicke:   It  was? 

Doyle:   Yes.   Well,  it  was  out  at  Waikiki  Beach.   That  was  a  ways  from 

downtown  Honolulu.   But  it  was  wonderful,  there  was  bathing  and  all 
the  water  sports- -that  was  before  it  was  developed. 

Hicke:   And  your  friends  lived  out  in  the  hotel,  probably? 

Doyle:   Well,  his  parents  owned  the  hotel,  but  they  also  had  a  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island.   We 
were  out  there,  oh,  for  a  while.   That  was  a  great  experience  for  a 
kid.   I  think  that  was  1925,  the  summer  I  went  to  Stanford. 

Hicke:   The  summer  right  before? 
Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  so. 


Freshmen  roommates  at  Encina  Hall,  Stanford,  spring  1926. 
Robert  Syer,  Al  Cook,  Morris  Doyle,  and  Walt  Hulsman. 
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II   COLLEGE  AND  LAV  SCHOOL  YEARS 


Choice  of  Stanford  for  a  College 

Hicke:   Had  you  always  thought  you  were  going  to  go  to  college?  There  was 
never  any  question  in  your  mind? 

Doyle:  Oh,  yes,  I  never  had  any  doubt  about  that.   Never  thought  about  it. 

Hicke:  Yes,  it  was  there. 

Doyle:  Just  the  normal  thing  to  do. 

Hicke:  But  you  had  to  decide  where  to  go. 

Doyle:   Yes,  but  the  choices  realistically  seemed  to  me  to  be  either 

Stanford  or  Berkeley,  UC.   I  can't  really  tell  you  why  I  chose 
Stanford;  I  don't  quite  know.   I  think  my  father  made  some  remark 
about,  "Oh,  I  don't  know  that  you  could  get  into  Stanford,  or  that 
you'd  do  well  there,"  or  something  like  that,  so  I  thought  that  was 
a  challenge  that  ought  to  be  picked  up.   So  I  went  to  Stanford. 

My  sister  had  spent  a  year  at  Stanford  too,  earlier,  and  she 
had  enjoyed  it.   Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  World  War  I, 
before  my  parents  had  moved  away,  she'd  been  for  one  year  at 
Stanford  and  she'd  liked  it.   So  I  was  somewhat  influenced  by  that. 
And  my  mother,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  a  dear  friend  who  lived 
in  Palo  Alto.   We  had  visited  there,  and  I  liked  the  atmosphere  at 
Stanford.   So  I  decided  to  go  there  instead  of  Berkeley.   But  I've 
had  so  many  friends  at  Berkeley  that  I  feel  almost  a  part  of 
Berkeley.   My  wife  is  a  Berkeley  graduate. 

Hicke:   Was  there  some  interest  in  moving  into  a  dorm,  or  someplace- -not 
living  at  home? 

Doyle:   Well,  everybody  lived  in  dorms.   I  lived  in  Encina  Hall. 
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Hicke:   I  mean,  as  opposed  to  going  to  Berkeley,  when  you  probably  would 
have  lived  at  home. 

Doyle:   I  would  have  lived  at  home.   I  don't  think  I  wanted  to  live  at 
home . 

Hicke:   Yes,  I  think  that's  always  good  when  you  go  away  to  school. 

Doyle:   I  think  1  did  not  want  to  live  at  home.   So  it  was  easier  to  be 

away  from  home  by  being  down  there.   Otherwise,  I  doubtless  would 
have  lived  at  home. 

Hicke:   So  I  interrupted  you:  which  hall  did  you  say  you  lived  in? 

Doyle:   Encina;  Encina  was  the  freshmen's  dormitory  in  my  time.   I  lived  in 
a  room  with  three  other  roommates ;  there  were  four  of  us  in  the 
room.   I  got  to  be  very,  very  good  friends  with  all  of  them.   We 
lived  there  for  a  year,  and  then  after  that,  I  joined  a  fraternity 
and  lived  in  the  fraternity  house  for  the  balance  of  my  time  at 
Stanford. 

Hicke:  Which  fraternity? 

Doyle:   Phi  Kappa  Sigma.   I  think  I  also  was  a  little  more  interested  in 

football  than  I  should  have  been,  and  that  may  have  been  one  reason 
to  go  to  Stanford.   Pop  Warner  was  the  coach,  and  Hunt,  who  had 
been  at  Berkeley  High  School,  had  gone  down  to  Stanford  and  was 
coaching  the  freshman  team.   He  may  have  had  a  little  to  do  with  my 
decision  to  go  there;  I  don't  remember  that  particularly,  but  I 
suspect  so. 

Hicke:   So  did  you  play  football? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  did.   I  played  football  at  Stanford.   In  those  years, 

freshmen  could  not  play  on  the  varsity,  so  there  was  a  freshman 
team.   And  then  the  later  years,  you  could  play  on  the  varsity,  so 
I  played  on  the  Stanford  freshman  team  in  the  class  of  '29,  and 
then  on  the  Stanford  varsity  in  the  succeeding  years.   Just 
recently  at  Big  Game  time,  I  happened  to  be  looking  at  a  Big  Game 
program  for  the  1926  Big  Game,  which  was  at  Berkeley.   Someone  had 
given  this  to  me.   It  had  been  in  their  parents'  library  and  they 
found  it  and  turned  it  over  to  me,  because  my  picture  is  in  it  with 
the  other  players  and  all. 

The  thing  that  was  quite  remarkable  in  examining  that  just 
last  month  was  to  notice  that  except  for  one  other  person,  I  was 
the  heaviest  member  of  either  varsity,  and  I  weighed  212  pounds. 
Well,  today  there  would  hardly  be  a  member  of  either  team  that 
wouldn't  weigh  well  in  excess  of  212  pounds.   So  I  was  the  youngest 
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member  of  either  team,  and  except  for  one  other  the  heaviest.   I 
was  seventeen. 

Hicke :  Yes ,  and  you  were  two  years  younger  than  your  contemporaries  all 
along,  weren't  you? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  just  got  started  earlier. 
Hicke:  Did  you  ever  feel  that  very  much? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  so.   That's  an  interesting  question.   It  would  be 

better  not  to  go  to  college  as  early  as  I  did.   I  think  if  I  had 
been  two  years  older,  I  might  have  benefited,  perhaps  gotten  more 
out  of  it.   I  think  there's  something  in  that. 

Hicke:   Sure.   A  couple  more  years  makes  a  lot  of  difference  at  that  age. 

Doyle:   Those  years  are  very  important  years  in  terms  of  maturity  and 

development.   I  think  I  was  a  little  too  young  to  go  to  college. 
By  that  I  mean  that  if  someone  is  purely  bent  toward  intellectual 
activity,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  too  young  at  all.   The  sooner 
one  gets  into  the  intricacies  of  an  intellectual  life,  the  better. 
But  for  one  who  is  not  essentially  an  intellectually  oriented 
person,  but  who  has  a  wide  range  of  other  interests  that  are 
typical  of  young  people,  you  lose  something  by  going  to  college 
earlier  than  your  contemporaries.   You  lose  something. 

Hicke:   Sure.   It  probably  took  more  energy  and- -well,  concentration  maybe 
isn't  quite  the  word,  but- -to  keep  up  with  your  peers  socially 
required  more,  because  you  were  younger,  so  there  was  less  left 
over  to  devote  to  intellectual  pursuits  perhaps. 

Doyle:   Well,  that  may  be.   I  really  don't  know.   But  I  thought  Stanford 

was  enormously  rewarding  in  every  way.   I  never  regretted  attending 
there.   And  in  fact,  I  am  delighted  that  I  went  to  Stanford.   It 
opened  a  whole  life  for  me  in  later  years  when  I  became  involved 
with  Stanford  at  a  different  level,  from  a  different  perspective. 

Hicke:   Well,  even  as  a  student  I'm  sure  it's  very  challenging,  so-- 

Doyle:   Yes,  it  was.   It  was  a  fine  university  then,  a  great  university 

now.   But  I  found  Stanford  an  excellent  experience.   I  thought  the 
faculty  were  remarkable.   I  majored  in  philosophy,  which  is  a 
little  unusual.   Our  department  was  not  a  large  department. 

Hicke:   How  did  you  decide  on  philosophy? 

Doyle:   I  really  don't  know.   I  can't  quite  put  my  finger  on  that.   I  was 
attracted  to  one  or  two  of  the  professors  from  whom  I  took 
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elementary  courses,  and  I  thought  Henry  Valgrave  Stewart,  who  was 
head  of  the  department,  was  an  exceptionally  stimulating  person. 
So  I  got  involved  in  that.   I  took  a  number  of  political  science 
and  history  courses,  and  for  a  while  debated  whether  to  major  in 
political  science  or  philosophy,  and  chose  philosophy.   And  didn't 
regret  it.   I  almost  stayed  on  to  take  graduate  work  in  philosophy 
with  the  idea  of  going  into  an  academic  career,  but  decided  to  go 
to  law  school  instead. 

Hicke:   Was  there  a  lot  of  concentration  on  things  like  logic  and  some 
debating? 

Doyle:   The  history  of  philosophy  and  logic,  and  oh,  ethics  and  the  whole 
panoply  of  subject  matter  of  the  philosophy  major. 

Hicke:   That  was  probably  good  training  for  a  lawyer,  but  I  don't  know  that 
very  many  have  majored  in  that,  very  many  lawyers. 

Doyle:   I  don't  think  very  many  have.   I  think  a  combination  of  the 

political  science  and  philosophy  is  a  pretty  good  foundation  for 
studying  law,  provided  you've  got  some  history  and  some  economics, 
too.   The  thing  I  did  not  have  in  college  was  accounting.   I  took  a 
course  or  two  in  economics,  but  certainly  a  lawyer  ought  to  have  a 
course  in  accounting,  ought  to  have  some  formal  training.   You  pick 
it  up  more  or  less  as  you  go  along,  and  in  later  years,  but  the  one 
explicit  subject  matter  that  I  did  not  have  a  course  in  that  seems 
to  me  important  for  practicing  law  is  accounting. 

Hicke:   Do  many  of  them  get  that  now? 

Doyle:   I  don't  know.   I  don't  think  so.   There's  no  requirement. 

One  of  the  finest  professors  I  ever  had  was  at  Stanford  in 
history,  your  interest,  Edwin  Maslyn  Hume.   He  taught  European 
Thought  and  Culture,  amongst  other  things.   But  a  magnificent 
lecturer,  and  full  of  all  kinds  of  wonderful  idioms  and 
illustrations.   Just  delightful. 

Hicke:   That's  good  to  hear,  because  history  can  be  terribly  boring,  and 
it's  taught  in  a  very  boring  way  quite  often. 

Doyle:   One  thing  I  recall  so  well:   Hume  one  day  was  lecturing  on 

something  to  do  with  the  point  of  view  that  you  have  has  a  great 
deal  of  bearing  on  your  historical  perspective  and  your  analysis  of 
historical  events,  so  he  told  a  little  anecdote  about  how  Jenny 
Lind,  the  Swedish  nightingale,  had  been  summoned  to  make  a  command 
appearance  before  Queen  Victoria.   She  had  made  the  appearance,  and 
had  sung  beautifully,  and  had  a  long  train  on  her  gown. 
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As  she  started  to  withdraw  from  the  queen's  presence,  backing 
away,  she  became  entangled  in  the  train,  and  was  very  flustered  and 
almost  fell.   So  she  turned  around,  and  disengaged  her  train- - 
skirt- -from  her  heels,  and  then  realized  what  she  was  presenting  to 
the  queen,  so  she  turned  back  in  great  fluster,  and  bowed  and 
curtsied.   And  the  queen  smiled  and  said,  "You're  very  beautiful 
from  every  point  of  view."   [laughter] 

Hicke:   Oh,  that's  great. 

Doyle:   This  was  a  Hume  anecdote  to  emphasize  and  dramatize  his  lecture 
about  the  point  of  view  in  history. 

Hicke:   Well,  it's  clear  that  he  got  his  point  across  very  well,  because 
you  still  remember  that.  That's  great. 

Doyle:   I  still  remember  that  to  this  day.   And  I  imagine  that  what  I  am 
relating  to  you  was  in  1927  or  1928,  something  like  that-- 

Hicke:   He  made  his  point,  too,  definitely. 

Doyle:   Yes.   Very  much  so. 

Hicke:   Do  any  other  professors  or  classes  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

Doyle:   There  was  a  professor  of  political  science,  Thomas  S.  Barclay,  who 
was  just  splendid.   He  was  outstanding,  and  taught  political 
science  for  many  years  at  Stanford,  and  then  became  really  quite  a 
good,  warm  friend.   He  was  most  interested  in  his  students,  and 
formed  a  personal  relationship  with  them.   I  saw  Barclay 
occasionally  for  many  years.   I  believe  now  that  he's  in  his  mid- 
nineties  and  lives  at  Channing  House  in  Palo  Alto,  although  I  have 
not  seen  him  since- -oh,  I  guess  his  ninetieth  birthday.   I  attended 
some  function  on  his  ninetieth  birthday.   He  was  a  wonderful 
professor. 

I  remember  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  lecturing,  or  speaki  '.g.   He  was 
president  of  the  university.   I  remember  David  Starr  Jordan,  going 
to  his  home  on  Sunday  evenings  a  few  times  when  he  would  have  a 
group  of  students.   He  was  then  retired  and  was  chancellor  of  the 
university.   But  I  knew  him  a  little.   I  thought  he  was  an 
exceptional  human  being,  as  everyone  knows  he  was.   Oh,  there  are 
others,  but  those  are  some  of  the  highlights.   Have  we  had  enough 
for  today? 

Hicke:   Well,  yes.   I  think  we  have.   We  can  start  with  law  school  next 

time,  if  you  think  we've  pretty  well  covered  your  university  days 
before  law  school. 
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Doyle:  We've  covered  some  of  it. 
Hicke:  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

Consideration  of  Coffee  Business  in  Panama.  1928-1929 
[Interview  2:  January  14,  1992]  ## 


Hicke:  Well,  we  left  off  with  college  education  last  time,  and  so  you 
graduated  and  then  you  were  ready  to  go  to  law  school . 

Doyle:   Well,  I  graduated  in  June  of  1929,  which  was  just  before  the  big 
stock  market  crash  in  October.   Did  I  mention  last  time  about  the 
possible  diversion  to  Panama? 

Hicke:   No. 

Doyle:   Well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  refer  to  that.   In  the  winter  of  1928-29, 
my  father,  who  was  a  doctor,  had  become  ill,  and  he  and  another 
doctor,  after  he  was  recovering,  took  a  trip  to  Panama,  just  for 
refreshment  and  rest,  a  boat  trip.  And  while  they  were  down  there, 
they  both  went  to  various  places,  including  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  up  high  in  the  mountainous  area  in  northern  Panama,  and 
they  became  very  interested  in  the  prospect  of  coffee  growing. 
Coffee  at  that  time  was  strong  in  the  world  market,  and  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  it.  My  father  at  one  time  had  a  ranch  over  in  Inyo 
County  in  the  Owens  Valley,  and  his  father  in  Illinois  many  years 
before  had  had  a  ranch,  and  my  father  I  guess  had  never  quite 
gotten  ranching  out  of  his  blood.   He  was  attracted  to  the  prospect 
of  going  into  the  coffee-raising  business. 

So  he  suggested  to  me  when  he  got  back  from  this  trip  that  I 
might  want  to  consider  going  down  to  Panama.   He  and  his  friend  had 
taken  an  option  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  it.   So  he  suggested  that  I  might  want  to  consider  going 
down  there  and  getting  into  the  coffee-raising  business. 

Well,  this  to  me  was  quite  a  blow,  because  I  had  my  plans  all 
set  on  going  to  law  school,  and  had  already  applied  to  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  I  think  by  then  had  been  accepted.   In  any  event,  I 
told  him  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  coffee  business,  and 
even  less  about  Panama,  and  that  I'd  consider  it. 

So  I  went  to  the  library  and  began  to  read  everything  I  could 
find  on  coffee  culture.   And  amongst  other  things,  I  learned  that 
Panama  was  not  a  very  good  climate,  even  at  that  elevation,  for 
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Hicke: 
Doyle : 


coffee  culture.   Costa  Rica  was  a  much  better  location,  and 
Colombia  to  the  south,  and  South  America  was  much  preferred, 
that  Panama  was  rather  marginal . 


And 


So  I  told  my  father  that  I  really  thought  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  me  to  go  down  there  and  to  take  on  this  venture,  and  he 
expressed  disappointment  but  still  was  quite  agreeable  to  have  me 
go  to  law  school,  and  to  help  finance  it.   So  1  rejected  the 
Panamanian  coffee  venture,  and  he  let  his  option  go.   And  of 
course,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the 
coffee  market  internationally,  and  I  can't  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  if  I  had  gone  down  there  and  undertaken  to  try  to  develop 
a  coffee  plantation  on  the  property  that  they  had  selected.   It 
would  have  been  a  very  different  life,  at  least  for  a  while,  and 
probably  wouldn't  have  lasted  very  long,  given  the  economic 
circumstances  that  shook  the  whole  world  within  a  few  months  after 
this  was  under  consideration. 

Well,  I  would  say  he  got  some  good  business  advice. 

Well,  I  was  fortunate,  I  think,  not  to  have  been  shunted  off  into 
that  by-way. 


Harvard  Law  School 


Doyle:   So  I  went  back  to  law  school  in  the  fall,  and-- 
Hicke:   How  did  you  decide  on  Harvard? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  don't  really  remember  particularly.   I  had  enjoyed  Stanford 
very  much,  and  thought  it  was  a  great  university  even  then.   But 
the  law  school  was  not  in  the  position  that  it  enjoys  today,  of 
being  one  of  the  country's  first-class  eminent  law  schools.   It  had 
been  a  two-year  law  course,  because  an  undergraduate  could  take  one 
year  of  law  before  getting  an  A.B.  degree,  and  then  take  two  more 
years  at  the  law  school  and  have  a  law  degree  in  six  years  instead 
of  seven.   That  was  changed  at  about  the  time  that  I  am  speaking 
of,  and  it  may  even  then  have  become  a  three -year  law  school,  but  I 
thought  that  an  Eastern  law  school,  particularly  a  school  with 
Harvard's  reputation,  would  give  me  a  new  perspective  and  a 
different  outlook,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  that 
experience . 

Hicke:   Harvard  was  certainly  the  pre-eminent  law  school,  I  think. 
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Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  it  was.   And  then  one  of  my  friends,  Dick  Guggenhime, 
Richard  E.  Guggenhime,  was  going  back  to  Harvard  Law  School,  and  we 
had  become  very  good  friends  in  our  last  year  at  Stanford.   He  was 
a  San  Franciscan.   So  we  decided  that  we  would  room  together,  at 
least  the  first  year.  We  went  back  to  law  school  together  and  did 
room  together,  not  just  for  one  year  but  for  three  years,  and 
developed  an  extremely  warm  and  close  friendship  that  lasted  the 
rest  of  his  life.   He  passed  away  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
was  an  eminent  San  Francisco  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Heller, 
Ehrman,  White,  and  McAuliffe  firm. 

Hicke :   I  think  he  was  instrumental  in  that  firm. 

Doyle:   My  decision  was  partly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go,  and  so  that  was  another  reason. 

Hicke:   What  were  the  qualifications? 

Doyle:   They  were  not  nearly  as  rigorous  as  they  are  today.   There  were  1 
think  very--l  shouldn't  say  minimal,  but  I  think  a  degree  from  a 
good  college,  with  a  reasonable  academic  record,  was  all  you 
needed.   There  was  no  law  school  aptitude  test  at  that  time.   You 
did  not  take  a  preliminary  examination.   You  simply  applied  and 
sent  in  your  college  record,  and  were  judged  on  the  basis  of  that 
record. 

Hicke:   I  guess  staying  in  was  somewhat  more  difficult  than  getting  in. 

Doyle:   Well,  that's  correct.   It  was  a  very  different  matter  again.   Today 
I  think  it's  quite  unusual  for  anyone  to  be  flunked  out,  or  to  fall 
by  the  wayside  when  you're  admitted  to  one  of  the  good  law  schools. 
However,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  law  school, 
there  was  a  renowned  professor  named  Warren.   He  was  called  "Bull" 
Warren  because  of  his  rather  brusque  and  imperious  manner.   It  was 
his  custom  with  his  class  the  first  year  to  say  to  the  students, 
all  of  whom  were  men- -there  were  no  women  admitted  to  law  school  at 
that  time --"Turn  to  the  right  and  turn  to  the  left,  and  realize 
that  one  of  the  three  of  you  won't  be  here  next  year."  This  was 
his  introduction  to  his  course.   Sort  of  put  the  fear  of  damnation 
into  the  soul  of  everyone ,  and  I  think  was  discouraging  to  some  and 
stimulating  to  others. 

But  it's  true;  about  a  third  of  the  admittees  flunked  out, 
most  of  them  in  the  first  year.   If  they  survived  the  first  year, 
they  were  likely  to  go  on  through  to  the  end  of  the  curriculum. 
But  the  mortality  was  I  think  30  to  40  percent  in  the  first  year. 
Today,  that  isn't  true  at  all. 


Classmates  at  Harvard  Law  School,  1930.  Henry  Loeb,  unidentified,  Frank  Sloss,  and 
Morris  Doyle. 
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So  the  requirements  were  rigorous,  but  the  screening  process 
came  during  the  first  year  rather  than  in  advance  of  it.  I  would 
think  the  present  system  is  more  civilized  and  more  humane. 

Hicke:   Do  any  professors- -well ,  let  me  ask  you  about  that  first  year. 
Obviously,  it  was  a  challenge  to  everybody. 

Doyle:   Yes,  it  was.   It  was  very  different.   I  had  been  a  philosophy  major 
at  college,  and  had  considered  going  on  in  that  field,  possibly 
even  with  the  idea  of  doing  postgraduate  work  and  looking  toward  an 
academic  career,  but  I  think  we  mentioned  that  once  before.   But 
the  law  was  a  totally  new  thing  to  me.   I  had  never  read  anything 
in  the  legal  vein,  and  I  remember  so  well  the  first  case  that  I 
looked  at  in  the  casebook.   It  gave  the  name  of  the  judge  with  the 
letter  J.  after  it.   I  thought  that  was  the  judge's  initial,  that 
it  must  stand  for  John  or  James  or  Joseph.   I  learned  later  that 
that  was  Justice,  or  Judge. 

Hicke:   A  lot  of  them  had  those  "Js." 

Doyle:   So  I  didn't  have  to  look  at  very  many  cases  to  realize  that  they 
weren't  all  John  or  Joe  or  whatever,  and  that  J.  stood  for 
something  else.   But  that  is  an  example  of  how  strange  and  foreign 
it  was . 

So  I  found  the  first  year  very  different  and  very  difficult, 
the  long  winter  months,  when  Cambridge  is  frozen  up  and  lots  of 
snow  and  so  on,  but  we  had  a  wonderful  time.   I  met  friends  who 
were  friends  thereafter,  came  from  different  colleges- -most  of  them 
from  the  East.   There  weren't  a  great  many  Westerners  in  the  school 
relatively.   So  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  some  very 
fine  people,  and  joined  the  law  club,  which  everyone  did,  for  Moot 
Court.   The  student  body  was  organized  into  law  clubs,  and  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Scott  Club,  which  was  named  for  Austin  Wakeman 
Scott,  one  of  the  distinguished  professors. 

You  did  your  Moot  Court  work  and  went  into  what  was  called  the 
Ames  Competition,  which  was  an  elimination  Moot  Court  procedure 
that  finally,  in  the  last  year,  wound  up  with  one  winning  team  out 
of  all  of  the  clubs  that  began  participation  in  the  first  year.   I 
enjoyed  that  very  much. 

Hicke:   So  it  started  in  your  first  year,  and  then  each  year-- 

Doyle:   Yes,  you  joined  a  club  in  your  first  year,  and  then  you'd  have  a 

case  or  two  in  the  first  year,  and  you'd  then- -first  of  all,  it  was 
intramural.   You'd  have  arguments  against  members  of  your  own  club, 
and  then  after  you  became  acquainted  and  began  getting  used  to  one 
another  and  working  together,  then  there  were  interclub 
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competitions.   Those  eliminated  the  ones  who- -and  finally,  you  had 
the  final  argument  and  the  final  case,  which  was  presented  before  a 
three-judge  court  of  distinguished  jurists  who  came  and  sat  and 
heard  the  arguments  and  considered  the  briefs,  and  so  on. 

Our  club  won  the  finals  at  the  Ames  Competition  in  our  last 
year,  which  was  gratifying,  but  it  was  the  acquaintances  and  the 
friendships  that  were  made  during  that  process --it  was  an 
extracurricular  activity;  you  weren't  required  to  do  it.   But  many 
people  did  it,  and  found  it  very  worthwhile.  There  were  eight 
members  in  each  club  who  participated  in  the  preparation  of  briefs, 
and  then  different  people  were  selected  to  make  different  arguments 
and  so  forth. 

Hicke:   Do  you  remember  any  of  the  other  people  in  your  club? 

Doyle:   Oh,  Guggenhime  was  one,  the  chap  I  mentioned,  and  yes,  I  remember 

all  of  them.   Frank  Sloss  was  another,  from  San  Francisco.   Another 
was  Harry  Blackmun,  who's  now  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  also  in  our  class  and  a  member  of  the  club.   I  correspond 
with  him  and  see  him  sometimes.   So  I  remember  the  Scott  Club  group 
very  well  indeed.   I  think  most  of  them- -I  think  that  Blackmun  and 
I- -I'm  not  sure --may  be  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  club. 
Maybe  one  other;  I'm  not  certain  about  that. 


Law  Courses  and  Professors 


Doyle:   But  that's  what  I  mean  by  gaining  new  friends  and  meeting  people  in 
a  different  environment  and  so  on.   I  found  the  work  difficult  and 
taxing.   You  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  studying.   The  lectures 
were  stimulating,  and  of  course  the  Socratic  method  was  the  method 
of  teaching  law  there  then,  as  it  now  is  I  think  in  almost  all  of 
American  law  schools.   But  you  might  be  called  on  any  time  to  state 
a  case,  and  to  summarize  the  opinion  that  you  were  supposed  to  have 
read,  and  that  would  provoke  a  discussion  and  questions  and 
answers,  and  comments  by  the  professor. 

There  were  required  courses.   There  were  more  required  courses 
then  than  there  are  now.   In  the  first  year,  one  was  required  to 
take  set  courses:   Criminal  Law,  and  Civil  Procedure,  and  Property 
I- -that's  real  property- -and  Restraints  on  Alienation,  and  so  on. 

Hicke:   So  you  had  no  choice? 

Doyle:   You  had  no  choice.   After  the  first  year,  you  were  permitted  to 

choose  different  courses.   I'm  not  sure  whether  Evidence  was  in  the 
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Hicke: 


Doyle : 


Hicke: 


first  year.   I  think  it  was  the  second,  but  it  was  also  a  required 
course.   And  then  Constitutional  Law  was  a  required  course,  though 
not  in  your  first  year.   I  guess  it  was  a  third-year  required 
course.   But  there  was  a  core  of  courses  that  were  required  for 
your  degree.  And  now,  I  think  there  are  maybe  one  or  two,  or 
possibly  three  courses,  but  that's  all.   I  don't  think  Evidence  is 
any  longer  required,  for  example,  either  at  Harvard  or  at  other  law 
schools.   And  for  a  practicing  lawyer,  Evidence  was  a  pretty 
essential  discipline. 


I  would  think  so . 
courses--? 


Do  any  professors  stand  out  in  your  mind,  or  any 


Yes,  there  are  several.   Roscoe  Pound  was  dean  of  the  law  school,  a 
most  distinguished  person  with  a  prodigious  memory.   He  didn't 
have- -I  never  took  a  course  given  by  Pound.   However,  he  had  a 
course  in  Jurisprudence,  and  you  were  permitted- -or  I  got 
permission- -to  audit  that.   So  I  would  go  to  that,  his  lectures  on 
jurisprudence,  as  an  auditor,  not  as  a  participant  in  the  class. 
And  for  my  third  year,  I  think  he  had  stopped  giving  it,  or  I  would 
have  taken  his  Jurisprudence  course.   But  that  was  very  enjoyable, 
and  a  quite  remarkable  experience. 

Does  that  cover  something  like  the  history  of  the  law,  or  law  in 
another  area? 


Doyle:   Yes,  and  comparative  law  to  a  degree  and  all.   Then  the  other 
professor  that  none  of  us  would  ever  forget  was  Williston,  who 
taught  Contracts.   About  half  the  class  had  Williston,  and  the 
other  half  had  another  professor,  Gardner.   They  were  both 
excellent,  but  Williston  was  particularly  elegant.   He  was  the 
author  of  Williston  on  Contracts,  and  one  of  the  renowned  figures 
in  academic  legal  circles.   I  thought  his  course  was  particularly 
interesting. 

And  then  Sayre  MacNeil  taught  Property.   He  was  a  Los  Angeles 
lawyer  who  had  been  in  private  practice  and  went  back  to  law 
school- -rather  unusual  to  go  just  from  private  practice  into  an 
academic  life  at  Harvard.   I  think  he  had  been  practicing  with  the 
O'Melveney  &  Myers  firm  in  Los  Angeles.   I'm  not  certain,  but 
that's  my  best  recollection. 

But  he  and  his  wife  took  a  special  interest  in  California 
students  at  the  law  school,  and  they  used  to  invite  us  to  tea,  or 
occasionally  to  supper  on  Sunday  evening,  or  something  a  little 
special  that  spiced  our  lives  and  made  it  particularly  enjoyable, 
and  that  was  a  very  gracious  thing  for  them  to  do,  entertaining 
California  boys  who  had  come  on. 
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Hicke:   Other  than  you  and  Dick  Guggenhime  and  Frank  Sloss,  do  you  recall 
anybody  else  from  California? 

Doyle:  Yes.   There  was  another  Stanford  man,  Don  Hamblin.   Donald  Hamblin 
was  from  Pasadena.   We  lived  the  first  year  at  the  Brattle  Inn  at 
the  foot  of  Storey  Street,  and  all  of  us  had  rooms  there  and  took 
our  meals  there,  so  we  got  to  be  very  well  acquainted.  Hamblin 
later  returned  to  practice  in  Los  Angeles ,  and  then  became  a 
Superior  Court  judge  and  sat  for  many  years  in  the  Superior  Court 
in  Pasadena,  as  a  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Court  judge. 

Another  Calif ornian,  also  a  Stanford  man,  was  A.  Stephens 
Halsted,  and  he  too  returned  to  Los  Angeles  as  a  practicing  lawyer 
and  became  a  member  of  a  firm  that  ultimately  bore  his  name. 

From  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  there  were 
several  who  started  with  our  class,  but  several  of  them  dropped  out 
after  the  first  year.   One  who  did  go  on  and  get  a  degree  was 
[Stanley]  Reckers,  and  he  was  from  Sacramento  and  returned  there  to 
practice,  and  then  he  became  a  Superior  Court  judge  in  Sacramento, 
and  sat  for  many  years.   I  think  he's  still  living;  I  haven't  seen 
him  for  quite  a  while.   Halsted  and  Hamblin  are  both  gone. 

Another  one  was  George  Jaegels,  again  a  Stanford  man,  so  we 
had  quite  a  contingent.   Jaegels  I  think  never  did  practice  law. 
He  took  his  degree,  but  he  became  involved  in  various  business 
ventures,  but  I  don't  believe  ever  practiced  law  on  a  regular 
basis.   But  I  don't  recall  anyone  from  any  of  the  other  California 
schools,  except  this  group  I've  mentioned  either  from  Berkeley  or 
Stanford.   I  don't  remember  anyone  from  UCLA  [University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles]  or  from  USC  [University  of  Southern 
California].   There  probably  were  some,  but  I  didn't  know  them. 


Summer  Travels 


Hicke:   Well,  did  you  come  home  for  summers? 

Doyle:   I  came  home  the  first  summer.   Guggenhime  and  I  drove  out  together, 
and  it  was  the  first  year  that  we  were  both  twenty-one.   I  remember 
we  went  through  Canada.   He  had  a  car,  and  we  drove  up  and  into 
Canada,  where  we  had  not  been,  and  then  drove  back  into  this 
country.   I  remember  we  had  bought  a  bottle  of  liquor.   It  was 
during  Prohibition.   We'd  bought  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  Canada,  and 
had  it  in  the  car  when  we  came  across  the  border  I  think  at  Detroit 
or  someplace  there.   We  were  apprehended,  and  they  got  our  liquor. 
We  thought  we  were  in  great  trouble.   It  didn't  amount  to  a  lot, 
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but  we  thought  we  were  perfectly  legitimate,  and  we  didn't  realize 
that  we  couldn't  bring  that  bottle  of  liquor  into  the  United 
States,  or  if  we  realized  it,  we  forgot  about  it  very  quickly.   So 
we  had  to  cough  up  our  bottle  of  Canadian  whiskey  or  whatever  it 
was. 


But  we  came  home,  and  had  a  good  summer  in  the  Bay  Area.   The 
following  summer,  I  went  to  Europe,  on  my  own  pretty  much.   I  got  a 
job  on  a  boat  for  part  of  my  fare.   By  then,  the  Depression  had 
really  hit.   The  stock  market  had  crashed  in  October  of  1929,  and 
the  summer  of  1930,  things  had  ground  to  a  slow  move  on  the 
economic  front.   By  the  summer  of  1931,  it  was  deeply  into  the 
Depression.   My  father  had  become  ill,  so  his  income  was  affected 
by  his  illness,  and  his  investments  had  not  turned  out  well. 
Things  were  very  difficult  for  many  people. 

But  I  wanted  to  go  to  Europe.   I  hadn't  been  to  Europe,  and  I 
got  a  job  and  then  got  a  bicycle  over  there,  and  did  a  lot  of 
bicycle  traveling  in  England,  Scotland,  and  then  over  on  the 
Continent.   I  met  one  of  my  law  school  friends  in  Germany,  a  man 
named  Burt  Ennis.   We  toured  around  the  Black  Forest  and  rode 
bicycles  up  and  down  hill  and  dale,  through  Germany  and  parts  of 
France,  and  had  a  wonderful  time. 

He  came  back  and  finished  law  school,  and  then  went  back 
into- -he  was  a  Harvard  graduate- -went  back  to  Harvard  and  took  a 
doctor's  degree  in  English  and  taught  English  at  Harvard,  and  never 
did  use  his  law  degree.   But  we  had  a  great  summer,  1931. 


Hicke:  You  were  there  all  summer,  pretty  much? 
cover  that-- 


You  must  have  been,  to 


Doyle:   I  didn't  come  back  to  California,  no.   I  came  back  across  the 

Atlantic,  so  I  was  gone  for  about  three  months,  and  living  on  a 
shoestring  as  it  were.  But  learning  a  great  deal,  1  think,  and 
enjoying  a  wholly  different  cultural  scene  than  I  had  known  before. 

Hicke:   Did  you  have  any  languages? 

Doyle:   No,  not  really.   I've  never  been  much  at  languages.   I've  never  had 
any  adeptness  at  language.   I  studied  Spanish  a  little,  and  French 
when  younger,  but  never  developed  more  than  a  barely  passable  ability 
to  ask  about  food  and  lodging  and  the  most  rudimentary  things. 

Hicke:   Yes,  I  always  figure  if  you  can  ask  when  breakfast  is,  that's  one 
of  the  major  hurdles  to  overcome. 

Doyle:   Just  to  show  you  how  inept  I  am  at  language,  my  wife  and  I  were  in 
France  many  years  later  —  and  this  now  is  twenty  or  twenty-five 
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years  ago.   I  think  we'd  been  to  the  American  Bar  [Association] 
convention  in  London.   I  don't  remember  what  year  that  was,  '57  I 
guess.   We'd  gone  over  to  France  and  were  with  another  lawyer  and 
his  wife  from  Iowa  whom  we  had  met  at  the  Bar  convention.   They 
wanted  to  go  out  and  have  lunch  in  the  country  at  a  restaurant  that 
they  had  heard  of,  and  suggested  we  go  together,  which  was  fine. 

They  got  a  car  and  a  driver,  and  we  went  out  on  a  beautiful 
day  into  the  French  countryside,  and  found  this  little  restaurant 
that  had  a  garden  around  it,  provided  vegetables  and  so  on  for  the 
table.   We  had  a  very  enjoyable  lunch. 

Well,  inasmuch  as  they  had  arranged  for  our  transportation,  I 
thought  that  I  ought  to  buy  the  lunch.   The  waiter  didn't  speak 
very  much  English,  really  almost  none,  and  the  proprietor  wasn't 
there,  but  I  asked  the  waiter  for  "L'  addition,  s'il  vous  plait." 
He  went  off  and  was  gone  for  a  long  time,  and  didn't  come  back  and 
didn't  come  back.   I  finally  went  to-- 


Hicke:   You  were  just  saying  you  went  to  a  lady  behind  the  bar. 

Doyle:   It  turned  out  that  she  was  the  proprietor's  wife,  and  that  he  was 
gone  to  Paris  for  the  day,  but  she  spoke  a  little  English.   I 
explained  to  her  that  I  had  asked  for  the  check,  and  that  we  were 
anxious  to  get  on  our  way. 

She  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  and  said  that  the  waiter  had 
understood  that  I  had  ordered  a  raspberry  souffle  ,  and  that  they 
had  been  preparing  this  raspberry  souffle.   [laughter]  Now,  how  in 
the  world  he  could  have  understood  "L'  addition,  s'il  vous  plait," 
to  be  a  request  for  a  raspberry  souffle  is  quite  beyond  me  to  this 
day. 

Hicke:   I  can  understand  you  perfectly  well! 

Doyle:   In  any  event,  we  got  the  raspberry  souffle,  it  was  fine,  and  we 

went  on  our  way.   But  I  tell  you  that  only  to  demonstrate  how  inept 
I  am  at  trying  to  speak  any  foreign  language. 

Hicke:   [laughing]   That's  a  great  story.   Well,  meanwhile,  while  you  were 
bicycling  around,  you  didn't  have  too  much  trouble? 

Doyle:   No,  I  was  able  to  get  by  all  right.   As  a  boy  in  Bishop,  we  had  had 
a  part-time  housekeeper  named  Rosalie.   1  don't  remember  her  last 
name.   But  she  was  a  French  Basque.   You  know  the  Basques  came  over 
as  sheepherders  in  that  high  desert  country  in  eastern  California 
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and  Nevada,  and  she  was  married  to  a  Basque  sheepherder.   After  he 
died,  she  went  back  to  France. 

I  had  been  quite  devoted  to  her  when  I  was  a  small  child,  so  I 

looked  her  up.   She  lived  at  Gap,  down  in  the  Alps,  near  Grenoble. 
I  went  to  see  her,  which  was  a  really  delightful  experience.   She 

admonished  me  for  how  little  French  I  had  retained  from  what  she 

had  tried  to  teach  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  provided  me  with  two 

or  three  very  delicious  meals.   I  enjoyed  seeing  her,  and  that  was 
the  last  that  I  saw  of  that  nice  lady. 

I  went  on  down  to  Italy  and  spent  a  little  time.   I  gave  up 
the  bike  someplace,  and  got  on  the  train,  and  rode  on  those  hard 
wooden  seats  in  third  class.   I  went  to  Milan  and  then  down  to 
Rome,  and  had  a  very  interesting  time  in  Rome.   Went  to  at  least  a 
thousand  churches  I'm  sure  to  see  the  paintings,  to  see  the 
artwork.   Went  to  Venice,  and  had  a  fine  summer.   Very  remarkable 
summer . 

Hicke:   Yes,  indeed.   Sounds  wonderful. 


Third  Year  at  Law  School 


Doyle:   Came  back  to  law  school  completely  broke.   Had  to  get  some 

financial  help  to  get  on  through  that  year,  but  it  was  well  worth 
it. 

So  that  was  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  then  the  third 
year  at  law  school,  things  dragged  a  little.   You  were  anxious  to 
get  out,  get  started,  get  someplace  to  work,  and  begin  to  practice 
your  profession,  although  the  Constitutional  Law  course  from  Thomas 
Reed  Powell  was  a  highlight  of  the  third  year.   He  was  kind  of  a 
curmudgeon  type,  but  a  very  effective  teacher.   And  at  that  time, 
he  was  teaching  Constitutional  Law  both  at  Harvard  and  Columbia 
[Law  School] .   He  would  commute  between  the  two  cities  and  teach 
two  or  three  days  a  week  at  Harvard,  and  two  or  three  days  a  week 
at  Columbia.   In  addition,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  writing,  and  I 
got  to  know  him.   He  was  an  outstanding  authority  on  constitutional 
law. 

And  then  my  later  partner,  Brent  Abel,  who  is  still  here  in 
our  firm,  married  his  daughter.   So  I  got  to  know  him  better  in 
later  years.   The  Powell  course  in  constitutional  law  was--.   There 
was  another  course,  Seavy's  course  in  Torts,  with  his  textbook. 

But  one  of  the  best  courses  I  ever  took  at  the  law  school  for 
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Its  organization  and  presentation  was  a  course  in  Sales.   I  don't 
know  why  I  had  taken  a  sales  course,  but  that  was  commercial 
transactions,  really.   It  was  taught  by  a  Professor  Campbell,  I 
believe,  extremely  well-organized  and  well-presented  course,  that 
was  not  well  known  or  particularly  popular.   But  I  thought  it  was 
an  exceptionally  well-done  performance  on  the  professor's  side. 

I  don't  really  recall  any  other  outstanding  professors. 
McGuire  taught  Evidence  very  well.   But  I  felt  the  whole  law  school 
was  exceptionally  well  organized  for  the  education  of  young  people 
who  had  a  legal  career  in  mind. 

Hicke:   So  you  would  say  that  it  was  good  preparation? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  excellent.   However,  except  for  the  Ames  competition, 

there  wasn't  as  much  clinical-type  stuff  as  there  is  today.   They 
had  legal  aid,  and  there  was  the  Ames  competition.   Of  course, 
there  was  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  but  I  didn't  have  quite  good 
enough  grades  to  make  the  Law  Review.   My  friend  Guggenhime  did. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  and  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  hard  work  doing  that,  very  exacting  as  you  know. 

Hicke:   Yes.   What  do  you  mean,  legal  aid?  Did  you  participate- - 

Doyle:   The  Legal  Aid  Society  was  headquartered  in  Boston,  had  sort  of 
interns  from  the  law  school  working  in  legal  aid.   Now  I  think 
there  is  considerably  more  emphasis  on  clinical  type  of  experience 
than  there  was  at  that  time.   And  there  are  more  types  of 
opportunities.   There  are  more  opportunities  available  for 
students.   For  example,  the  International  Law  Journal  I  think  is  a 
relatively  new  development- - 

Hicke:  That's  published  at  Harvard? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  it  is.   Well,  I  think  a  number  of  law  schools  have  an 
international  journal  identified  with  the  school,  but  it's  another 
layer,  another  structure,  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the  academic 
curriculum,  with  again  a  larger  choice  opportunity  than  we  had  at 
that  time. 

As  you  know,  women  were  not  admitted  to  law  school  then,  and 
there  were  none  in  our  class,  my  class,  and  I  don't  think  they  were 
admitted  for  oh,  about  twenty  years  or  more.   I  guess  it  was  the 
mid-1950s  before  women  were  admitted  to  Harvard  Law  School,  and  I 
don't  know- -I  don't  think  there  were  any  restrictions  on  women  at 
Stanford  Law  School,  but  I  don't  think  there  were  any  in  the  law 
school.   I  was  looking  the  last  time  you  were  here  at  a  program  for 
a  dinner  for  the  graduating  class  of  the  Stanford  Law  School  in 
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graduating  students. 

Hicke:   But  at  Berkeley  they  had  a  woman  professor  in  the  thirties. 
Doyle:   Yes.   I  think  that's  right. 
Hicke:   Barbara  Armstrong? 

Doyle:   Barbara  Armstrong.   And  when  I  came  to  work  in  this  McCutchen  firm 
in  1932,  there  were- -well,  at  least  two  women- - 

Hicke:   In  the  firm? 

Doyle:   Yes.   Esther  Phillips  had  just  left  the  office,  and  had  gone  out  to 
the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  as  an  assistant  United  States 
Attorney  handling  admiralty  and  maritime  matters.   She  had  been  in 
the  office,  and  then  at  about  that  time  or  very  soon  afterward, 
Martha  Naylor  was  an  associate,  and  Martha  later  left  and  became 
the  secretary  to  Justice  Peters  in  the  California  court. 

Then  gradually,  we  began  to  take  a  number  of  women  into 
employment,  but  of  course  it  wasn't  until  quite  a  lot  later  that 
the  proportions  began  to  approach  what  they  are  today. 

Hicke:   There  can't  have  been  many  women  practicing  in  the  thirties,  were 
there? 

Doyle:   Not  very  many,  no.   Relatively  few.   As  I  say,  I  think  there  were 
two  when  I  came  to  the  office  in  1932 . 

Hicke:   I  think  that's  unusual  even,  that- -I  don't  know  of  any  other  law 
firms  that  had  women  at  that  time.   Not  that  I  know  all  of  them 
that  were  there,  but  that's  the  first  I've  heard. 


Searching  for  Jobs  During  the  Depression 


Hicke:   Well,  as  you  were  in  your  last  year  thinking  about  getting  a  job, 

the  Depression  was  worse  if  anything  at  that  point  than  it  had  been 
before . 

Doyle:   Oh,  it  was  right  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Great  Depression,  and  it 
was  extremely  difficult.   I  didn't  have  a  job  offered,  but  I  made 
application  to  a  number  of  firms,  both  in  the  East  and  out  here. 
Dick  Guggenhime  had  a  job  offer,  a  job  promise,  from  Heller, 
Ehrman,  White,  &  McAuliffe.   Mr.  Sydney  Ehrman,  the  senior  partner 
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in  that  firm,  had  been  a  friend  of  Guggenhirae's  parents,  and  had 
been  more  or  less  a  patron  of  Dick's,  and  had  encouraged  him  to  go 
to  law  school  and  so  on.   So  he  had  an  opportunity  to  come  in  to 
that  office,  which  he  took. 

I  don't  know  of  any  other  member  of  our  class  from  California 
who  had  a  job  when  we  left  law  school.   Of  course,  there  wasn't  the 
recruiting  and  all  of  that  activity  that  goes  on  today  in  a 
systematized  fashion,  but  one  had  expected  that  when  you  got 
through  a  good  law  school,  you  would  be  able  to  find  a  place.   And 
I  can't  remember  that  anyone  except  Guggenhime  had  a  job  tied  down. 

I  did  get  an  offer  of  a  job  in  New  York  from  the  firm  that  was 
then  called  Cravath,  Degerstorf,  Swaine,  and  Wood.   Today,  it's 
Cravath,  Swaine,  and  Moore.   But  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  New  York, 
and  I  wanted  to  come  to  California.   I  don't  remember  how  I  had 
gotten  that  job  possibility.   I  think  they  had  someone  who  had  come 
up  to  law  school  and  was  talking  with  third-year  students.   I  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  him  and  so  on,  and  had  gotten  an 
indication  of  a  job  opportunity  there,  but  I  really  wanted  to  come 
back  to  California.   I  had  lived  two  years  in  Manhattan,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  during  World  War  I,  and  didn't  want  to  live 
there . 

So  I  came  out  to  San  Francisco  without  a  job  in  June,  and 
began  to  look  for  one.   I  think  I  literally  visited  every  law 
office  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Hicke:   Did  you  just  walk  in  and  ask  to  see  the  partners? 

Doyle:   Yes.   Well,  a  few  places --my  father,  for  example,  had  had  a  patient 
who  was  a  partner  in  the  McCutchen  firm  named  Alan  Matthew,  so  I 
went  to  see  Alan  Matthew  in  June  and  he  informed  me  that  they  had 
not  employed  anyone  in  two  years,  and  didn't  have  any  possibility 
of  an  opening.   So  I  kept  looking  around.   I  had  also  been  sent  to 
Oscar  Sutro  at  the  Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro  firm,  and  Mr.  Sutro 
very  kindly  said,  "Well,  if  you  don't  have  anything  else,  you  can 
come  and  go  to  work  in  our  library,  and  read  cases  and  do  things, 
but  we  can't  put  you  on  the  payroll."  Maybe  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  go  on  the  payroll,  and  I  thanked 
him  very  much  and  said  I  really  needed  a  job  and  had  to  get  some 
income . 

So  I  just  couldn't  find  a  job.   I  decided  that  I  might  try 
opening  an  office  in  the  country  somewhere.   By  now,  I'd  taken  the 
Bar,  I  think  in  August  or  September,  and  gone  through  the  Bar 
Examination.   I  didn't  take  a  preparatory  course;  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  at  that  time.   Witkin  had  not  started  his  Bar 
preparation. 
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Hicke:   He  was  probably  still  in  school,  or  just  barely  out,  maybe. 

Doyle:   Yes,  just.   But  I  don't  recall  taking  a  course,  although  I  did- -oh, 
found  some  material  that  might  have  been  useful.   I  was  living  at 
home  with  my  parents  in  Berkeley,  and  I  needed  a  job.   I  thought, 
well,  I'll  try  to  set  up  an  office. 

One  place  that  I  had  visited  earlier  that  summer  had  been 
Medford,  Oregon,  which  impressed  me  as  a  very  attractive  community. 
It  also  seemed  to  be  relatively  thriving,  given  the  depth  of  the 
Depression,  with  lumber  and  agriculture  and  so  on.   I  began  to 
correspond  with  the  Medford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  two  or  three  lawyers  there  about  the  prospects  for  hanging  out  a 
shingle  or  getting  a  job,  one  or  the  other. 
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III   THE  McCUTCHEN  FIRM 


Landing  the  Job 


Doyle:   By  now,  it  had  gotten  to  be  November,  and  I  received  a  telephone 
call  one  day  from  J.  M.  Mannon  in  the  McCutchen  office.   He  said 
that  he'd  like  me  to  come  over,  that  he'd  heard  about  me  from  David 
Snodgrass,  who  at  that  time  was  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  who 
was  a  house  attorney  for  Associated  Oil.   Later,  he  became  dean  of 
the  Hastings  Law  School. 

But  Snodgrass  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  Harvard  Law  School 
graduates  who  didn't  have  jobs,  and  so  I  guess  somehow  or  other  he 
told  Mannon  that  I  was  looking  for  a  job,  and  Mannon  asked  me  to 
come  in.   So  I  went  in  to  see  him  on  the  ninth  of  November,  and  he 
gave  me  a  job.   I  came  back  the  next  morning  and  went  to  work,  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  month.   That  looked 
pretty  good.   And  I  got  $100  a  month  for  a  year  and  a  half  before  I 
got  a  raise.   It  was  eighteen  months  later  that  I  got  a  raise  from 
$100  to  $125  a  month.   And  after  that,  I  got  a  raise  to  $200  a 
month,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  married,  in  1934.   It  took  me  two 
years  to  go  from  $100  to  $200  a  month. 

Today,  of  course,  you  know  what  the  prevailing  entering  salary 
is.   And  adjusting  for  changed  economic  circumstances,  and  for 
inflation,  such  a  difference  is  remarkable  to  that  extent  in 
anyone ' s  lifetime. 

Hicke:   It  sure  is.   Well,  let  me  ask  you  about  your  wife,  since  we're  on 
that  subject.   Is  she  a  California  person? 

Doyle:   Well,  the  wife  to  whom  I  refer  died  six  years  ago,  but  yes,  she  was 
a  Californian.   And  her  father  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Bank  of 
California,  but  had  died  very  young.   I  had  met  her  because  my 
older  sister  had  married  her  uncle.   In  any  event,  we-- 


Hicke:  What  was  her  name? 

Doyle:   Juliet  Clapp.   We  were  married  in  1934,  and  were  married  for  more 
than  fifty  years.   She  died  in  1985.  We  had  two  children,  and  a 
wonderful  life  together.   But  she  had  not  studied  law.   In  fact, 
she  had  not  gone  to  college.   She  had  gone  to  a  so-called  finishing 
school  in  Boston,  Pride's  Crossing,  but  not  gone  to  college  after 
that. 

Hicke:  Was  she  in  Boston  at  the  same  time  you  were  there? 

Doyle:   No.   Well,  she  was,  actually,  but  I  didn't  know  her.   I  didn't  meet 
her  until  I  had  come  back  to  California. 


Office  Personnel  and  Equipment  in  the  Thirties 


Hicke: 


Okay.   Do  you  remember  your  first  day  at  the  office? 


Doyle:   Yes,  I  do.   I  remember  going  into  the  library  and  being  summoned  to 
come  see  Mr.  Mannon,  and  he  gave  me  the  job  of  looking  up  some 
points  in  a  case  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  some  kind 
of  a  mortgage  situation.   That,  I  think,  was  my  first  assignment. 
And  from  there  on,  they  came  fast  and  furiously. 

Hicke:   Did  you  spend  that  first  day,  then,  in  the  library? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   Well,  I  spent  probably  a  few  minutes  talking  with  him, 

and  getting  an  assignment,  but  yes,  I  did,  in  the  library,  and  then 
I  was  given  a  little  carrel  off  the  library.   We  had  little,  tiny 
cubbyholes  along  the  side  wall  of  the  library  in  the  Balfour 
Building  at  California  and  Sansome  Streets.   The  firm  had  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  floors . 

Hicke:   Did  you  have  a  telephone? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  had  a  telephone.   It  went  through  the  switchboard.   I  had  a 
desk,  of  sorts,  with  a  chair- -but  you  were  right  at  the  library, 
and  you  had  a  door  that  was  a  sliding  door.   There  wasn't  room  for 
a  swing  door  to  open.   It  was  a  sliding  door,  and  you  got  in  and 
out  of  your  cubbyhole  through  that  sliding  door.   But  unless  you 
were  writing  something  or  on  the  telephone  for  some  reason,  you 
were  really  in  the  library  all  the  time.   And  then  you  would  go  and 
abstract  whatever  cases  you  needed  to  prepare  a  memorandum,  and 
then  you  dictated  to  a  stenographer  who  would  be  sent  from  a  pool. 
You'd  call  the  head  stenographer  and  she  would  find  someone  in  the 
stenographic  pool  who  would  be  sent  to  take  dictation  and  to  type 
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up  the  memorandum  or  whatever  it  was,  letter,  draft  of  a  letter  to 
a  client. 

The  letter  press  had  just  been  given  up.   It  was  Just  after 
the  letter  press  time  so  that  carbon  copies  were  available. 

Hicke:  What's  a  letter  press? 

Doyle:   Oh,  a  letter  press,  a  letter  would  be  written  and  then  pressed  in  a 
big,  hand-set  type  press  with  an  ink  bottom,  and  you  got  a 
replication  of  it.   That  was  your  copy  of  the  letter.   But  that  was 
quite  a  bit  earlier,  actually,  but  by  my  time,  you  had  carbon 
copies.   But  of  course,  that  meant  carbon  paper,  and  every  copy  had 
to  have  another  piece  of  carbon  paper,  and  if  you  had  two  or  three 
copies,  it  was  pretty  dim  by  the  time  you  got  down  to  the  third 
copy.   Even  the  second- -even  the  first  carbon  copy  was  sometimes 
not  very  clear.   But  that  was  the  only  replication  or  copy 
available,  was  the  carbon  copy.   That's  how- -this  was  long  before 
the  copying  machines  of  any  kind. 

And  these  were  not  automatic  typewriters  by  any  means.   These 
were  regular,  old,  Underwood  shift-key,  but  the  dexterity  and 
capability  of  the  stenographers  was  rather  remarkable.   Later,  I 
had  a  secretary  who  was  astounding  at  the  speed  of  her  typing  and 
shorthand,  and  the  accuracy  of  it.   I  remember  in  my  earliest 
experiences  in  the  federal  court  in  San  Francisco,  there  was  a 
court  reporter  named  Gagan.   I  don't  recall  his  first  name  now. 
The  firm  later  became  Gagan  and  McDaniel ,  and  they  were  court 
reporters  for  a  long  time  in  the  federal  court. 

Gagan  recorded  testimony  in  longhand,  pen  and  ink,  and  he 
could  just  keep  up  with  the  fastest  repartee  that  you  could  imagine 
in  the  court  room,  and  never  missed  a  beat.   Somehow  or  other  when 
lawyers  got  squabbling  or  contradicting  or  interrupting  one 
another,  Gagan  would  get  the  whole  darn  thing.   He  was  incredible. 
As  though  he  had  a  super-sense  about  it. 

But  of  course,  getting  a  transcript  was  another  matter, 
because  all  of  that  had  to  be  dictated  and  transcribed.   They  were 
very  busy;  the  good  reporters  were  always  very  busy.   There  weren't 
that  many  of  them.   So  it  might  take  quite  a  long  time  between  the 
time  you  got  the  testimony  reported  and  the  transcription.   There 
was  none  of  this  getting  the  transcript  later  that  afternoon,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  is  now  so  common. 

Hicke:   No  instant  replay. 

Doyle:   No  instant  replay.   But  the  dexterity  and  capability  of  some  of  the 
reporters  and  legal  stenographers  was  a  work  of  art. 
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Hicke:   Let  me  go  back  to  that  first  day.   Did  you  meet  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  firm? 

Doyle:   Yes.   I  met  all  of  the  associates  who  were  working  around  the 

library.   One  of  them  was  [Burnham]  Enersen,  who  had  been  there  two 
years  by  that  time.   He  had  been  employed  in  1930,  and  I  believe 
that  he  was  the  last  person  employed  before  I  was.   But  he  was 
there.   And  a  number  of  other  people  who  were  there  for  years,  but 
I  don't  believe  anyone  was  there  other  than  Enersen  who  is  still 
alive.  He's  the  only  survivor  of  that  group  that  I  met  on  the 
first  day. 

Hicke:  How  many  associates  were  there? 

Doyle:   Well,  all  together  I  think  there  were  thirty  associates,  about, 
plus  two  in  the  Los  Angeles  office. 

Hicke:   Oh,  you  had  a  Los  Angeles  office? 

Doyle:   There  was  a  Los  Angeles  office  that  had  been  opened  in  1929,  before 
the  crash,  because  the  firm  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  admiralty 
business  and  some  business  for  the  oil  companies,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  rather  frequently.   So  the  firm  had 
opened  a  Los  Angeles  office  in  1929.   It  was  still  going  in  '32. 
There  were  no  partners  there,  but  there  were  two  associates: 
Harold  Black  and  Robert  Lipman.   They  both  later  became  partners 
and  Lipman  came  back  to  San  Francisco.   Black  carried  on  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  that  firm  gradually  grew  until  when  we  separated  oh, 
fifteen  years  ago,  they  had  sixty  or  seventy  lawyers  in  the  office. 

But  I  don't  think  anyone  who  was  then  an  associate  or  a 
partner,  other  than  Enersen,  is  still  around. 


The  Partners 


Hicke:   Who  were  the  partners? 

Doyle:   There  were  nine  partners:   J.  M.  Mannon,  Jr.,  of  whom  I've  spoken, 
who  employed  me.   Warren  Olney,  who  had  then  recently  resigned  from 
the  California  Supreme  Court  to  go  back  to  practice  law.   He'd  been 
a  justice  at  the  California  Supreme  Court.   And  E.  J.  McCutchen, 
Edward  J.  McCutchen,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm,  who  lived 
only  a  year  or  so  after  the  time  I'm  speaking  of.   And  Alan 
Matthew,  a  Berkeley  resident  and  a  specialist  in  utility  and 
regulatory  law  matters,  represented  the-- 
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Hicke:  He  represented  the  Santa  Fe  and  other  railroads? 

Doyle:   Yes,  other  regulated  industries.   And  F.  F.  Thomas,  Jr.,  another 
Berkeley  resident,  who  was  much  involved  with  the  oil  companies. 
Shell  Oil  had  its  western  office  at  that  time  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Thomas  was  their  outside  lawyer,  as  well  as  Shell  Development 
Company  and  then  Shell  Chemical  Company.   Shell  Development  Company 
was  the  company  across  the  Bay  in  Emeryville  that  was  the  research 
and  development  arm  of  Shell  Oil  and  Shell  Chemical.   But  Thomas 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  their  matters,  and  later  I  worked 
with  him  a  good  deal,  but  not  in  the  beginning.   I  worked  with 
Mannon  in  the  beginning. 

Another  partner  was  A.  Crawford  Greene,  a  very  prominent  San 
Francisco  business  and  legal  figure.   He  was  right  at  the  prime  of 
his  career,  and  was  well  known  and  highly  regarded  in  the 
community.   During  the  1934  general  strike,  Crawford  Greene  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Forty-Three,  or  whatever  the  group 
was,  that  was  organized  in  the  San  Francisco  business  community  to 
deal  with  the  labor  problem,  and  finally  resolved  the  strike  and 
got  business  going  again.   But  the  general  strike  was  a  very  tight 
situation,  some  violence,  but  fortunately,  not  nearly  as  much  as 
there  was  in  prospect. 

Greene  was  involved  in  that;  he  also  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  number  of  companies,  and  was  president  of  what's 
now  the  United  Crusade,  was  then  the  Community  Chest;  president  of 
California  Pacific- -or  chairman- -of  the  California  Pacific  Title 
Company . 

Hicke:   He  was  in  the  Legal  Aid  Society  I  think,  too. 

Doyle:   His  son  is;  I  don't  know  that  he  was.   But  his  son  is.   Crawford 
Greene  was  another  partner. 

James  D.  Adams,  who  was  I  think  then  the  youngest  partner  in 
the  firm,  although  at  that  time  Jim  was  probably  forty  years  old  at 
least,  I  guess.   And  then  John  Pigott,  whose  father  was  a  justice 
of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court.   Pigott  had  gone  to  Yale  Law  School, 
I  think,  and  1  think  he  had  met  Greene  there.   They  had  become 
associated,  and  Pigott  was  a  partner  in  the  firm,  although  shortly 
thereafter  he  became  president  of  Kern  County  Land  Company  and  gave 
up  the  law  practice,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  career  to  the 
business  world.   Kern  County  Land  Company  was  the  large  company  in 
the  Bakersfield  area  that  developed  the  great  oil  field  there,  and 
was  later  purchased  by  Tenneco.   But  Pigott- -I  think  that's  all  of 
the  partners.   How  many  is  that?   I  think  there  were  nine  partners. 
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Hicke:   [counting,  reaches  seven] 

Doyle:   Well,  there  were  nine;  I  thought  I  had  gotten  all  of  them.   I  may 
have  missed  one  of  them.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  McCutchen, 
Olney,  Mannon,  and  Greene.   I've  named  all  of  them. 

Hicke:  Actually,  I  have  a  list  here  someplace.  You  have  a  remarkable 
memory . 

Doyle:   Well,  then  there  was  McCutchen,  Olney,  Mannon  &  Greene,  Matthew- - 
Hicke:   Page?  No,  Page  was  way  back. 

Doyle:   Thomas,  Pigott,  Adams- -Griff iths ,  Farnham  Griffiths.   A  prominent 
admiralty  lawyer,  a  leader  of  the  admiralty  bar,  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think 
at  that  time  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents.   That  ought  to  be  it;  I 
think  that's  the  nine  partners. 


Bond  Reorganization  Work 


Hicke:   What  kind  of  work  did  you  begin  doing? 

Doyle:   Well,  after  a  very  short  time,  I  began  to  be  involved  in  bond 

reorganization  work.   The  S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  one  of  the  large 
national  underwriters  in  the  financial  field,  had  issued  first 
mortgage  real  estate  bonds,  secured  by  buildings  in  different 
cities  around  the  country.   San  Francisco  had  been  one  of  their 
mortgage  bond  locations,  so  they  had  bonds  outstanding  on  some  of 
the  major  buildings  here--the  Mark  Hopkins  [Hotel],  the  Brocklebank 
Apartments,  the  450  Sutter  Building,  the  big  medical-dental 
building,  and  the  2100  Pacific  Apartment  Building,  and  the  William 
Taylor  Hotel  out  on  McAllister  Street- -and  there  were  a  number  of 
others.   In  fact,  they  were  the  major  buildings  of  San  Francisco. 
This  was  long  before  the  highrises. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  hundreds  of  buildings  where  there 
were  none.   The  area  where  we  are  in  Embarcadero  Center  was  a 
wholesale  produce  market  area,  a  commercial  district.   So  that  the 
Straus  bond  issues  represented  the  outstanding  bonds  on  the  newest 
and  best  buildings  in  the  city,  and  they  were  in  default.   The 
bondholders  weren't  getting  their  interest,  and  the  bonds  were 
worth  only  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  open  market.   The  bondholders 
organized  and  formed  committees  to  see  what  they  could  do  about 
reorganizing  the  finances  of  these  properties,  or  foreclosing  on 
them  and  taking  them  over. 
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The  firm  represented  the  bondholders'  committees  on  a  number 
of  these  bond  issues.   Those  committees  were  meeting  frequently, 
and  dealing  with  the  equity  owners  of  the  property,  who  of  course 
were  fighting  to  keep  their  equity  interest  and  not  be  foreclosed 
and  put  out  of  the  picture  entirely,  because  it  had  been  their 
entrepreneurship  which  had  started  the  enterprise. 

So  I  was  involved  in  attending  the  bondholders'  committee 
meetings,  and  keeping  minutes,  and  then  doing  legal  studies  on  the 
foreclosures.   At  that  time,  Chapter  11  came  along,  or  the 
predecessor  of  what's  now  Chapter  11. 

Hicke:   You  mean  the  legislation  for  this? 

Doyle:   Yes.   The  federal  bankruptcy  law.   So  several  of  them  dived 

immediately  into  the  Chapter  11  to  try  to  get  some  relief  from 
foreclosure,  and  that  involved  a  series  of  cases  and  different 
types  of  activity.   Not  only  buildings  here,  but  the  Senator  Hotel 
in  Sacramento  was  another  example  of  a  relatively  new  building  that 
was  subject  to  one  of  these  bond  issues.   So  I  was  engaged  for  a 
couple  of  years  anyway,  a  good  part  of  the  time,  in  these 
bondholder  committee  activities. 


Dick  Guggenhime  in  Washington.  D.C. 


Doyle:   Meanwhile,  my  friend  Guggenhime  had  gone  to  Washington  to  work  for 
the  government,  and  he'd  been  pestering  me  to  come  back  there. 
Frankfurter  at  Harvard  Law  School,  one  of  the  professors  I  should 
have  mentioned  and  didn't,  Felix  Frankfurter,  from  whom  we  had 
taken  Public  Utilities  Law,  and  who  later  became  a  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  advising  the  government  and 
[President]  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  a  number  of  the  New  Deal 
legislations,  and  on  personnel  to  fill  jobs  in  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  so 
on. 

Guggenhime  took  one  of  these  jobs;  it  was  an  exciting 
prospect.   He  kept  wiring  me  every  week  saying  this  is  open  and 
that  is  open,  and  come  on  back,  and  it's  a  great  place  to  work, 
very  exciting.   And  the  pay  was  better  than  we'd  been  getting  in 
San  Francisco.   So  I  found  it  somewhat  alluring,  but  I  talked  with 
Mannon  about  it,  and  with  Judge  Olney,  and  Griffiths  thought  it 
might  be  a  great  thing  to  do.   He  was  a  Democrat,  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  New  Deal  and  so  on,  so  he  thought  I  might  get  a  lot  out 
of  it.   I  was  really  a  nonpartisan  at  that  point;  I  didn't  have  any 
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political  alliances.   But  he  was  a  Democrat  and  a  New  Deal 
supporter,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  exciting  and  interesting. 

But  Mannon  convinced  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  practicing 
lawyer,  I'd  better  stick  to  my  last,  and  not  go  off  into  government 
service  unless  I  wanted  to  make  that  a  career  of  some  sort.   So  I 
decided  to  forego  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Washington.   I  stayed  in 
San  Francisco. 

Dick  Guggenhime  came  back  shortly  after,  didn't  he? 

He  came  back.   He  was  there  for  two  or  three  years,  but  he  made 
some  very  interesting  lifelong  associations.   He  worked  for  a  while 
with  Tommy  Corcoran,  who  was  widely  known  as  "Tommy  the  Cork,"  and 
they  were  very  good  friends.   He  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Dean  Acheson,  who  later  became  secretary  of  state  and  so  on.   So 
that  he  made  some  very  interesting  and  worthwhile  contacts,  and  the 
financial  aspect  of  it  wasn't  all  that  important  to  him.   He  had 
independent  means  from  his  own  family,  so  he  wasn't  constrained  or 
directed  by  the  financial  aspect  of  it  as  I  was  to  some  extent. 

So  I  remained  here,  and  continued  on  with  the  McCutchen 
office,  and  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Is  this  a  good  place  to  stop  for  today? 
This  is  fine  with  me. 

What  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  do  next  time  maybe  is  to  tell  me  both 
your  impressions  of  the  partners  and  some  of  the  stories  that  you 
heard  about  early  days  of  the  firm,  if  there  are  any.   I  know  that 
Mr.  Enersen's  history  contains  a  lot,  so  I  don't  know  how  much  more 
you  can  add  to  that,  but  you  might  think  about  that  and  see.1 


Oh,  I  will.   I  can't  really  add  anything. 
job  on  developing  some  firm  history. 


Enersen's  done  a  good 


Yes.   I  think  what  I  would  just  ask  you  for  is  maybe  some  personal 
anecdotes  of  that  time. 


Doyle:   That's  fine. 


:See  oral  history  of  Burnham  Enerson,  in  process, 
history  will  be  appended. 


A  copy  of  the  firm 
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E.  J.  McCutchen  and  His  Clientele 
[Interview  3:   February  18,  1992]  #// 

Hicke:  1  thought  we  might  start  today  with  something  about  some  of  the 
people  that  were  here.  You  said  you  could  tell  me  a  little  bit 
about  each  one  of  them,  perhaps. 

Doyle:   Well,  the  principal  partners  of  the  firm,  as  I  remember  them,  were 
E.  J.  McCutchen,  who  was  getting  to  be  rather  along  in  years,  but 
still  came  to  the  office  very  frequently,  if  not  every  day.   And 
Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  and  James  M.  Mannon,  Jr.,  who  was  my  immediate 
boss.   And  F.  F.  Thomas,  Jr.;  Alan  Matthew,  and  Farnham  Griffiths. 

My  recollections  of  Mr.  McCutchen  are  quite  clear,  although  I 
had  very  limited  contact  with  him.   He  was  born  in  San  Jose  in 
1857,  and  was  the  son  of  survivors  of  the  Donner  Party,  the 
emigrant  party  that  crossed  the  Sierras  in  the  winter  I  think  of 
1846,  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  coming  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  across  the  plains,  and  were  imprisoned  by  the  early, 
heavy  winter  at  Donner  Lake.   Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
written  about  the  Donner  Party.   But  McCutchen' s  father  was  one  of 
three  men  who  got  out  and  came  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
organized  a  rescue  expedition  and  got  help,  and  eventually  brought 
the  survivors  out. 

McCutchen' s  parents  I  think  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and 
I  believe  that  he  was  raised  in  a  household  of  a  family  named 
Johnson  from  San  Jose.   He  then  went  to  St.  Mary's  College  and  to 
Hastings  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  California  Bar  in 
1879.   He  practiced  law  in  San  Francisco  with  one  or  two 
associates.   I  believe  his  firm  was  Wilson  &  McCutchen  at  one  time. 

Then  in- -I  believe  it  was- -1896  he  joined  Charles  Page  and 
Charles  Elles,  who  had  formed  the  firm  of  Page  &  Elles  in  1883.   So 
they  had  been  practicing  together  for  about  a  dozen  years  before 
Mr.  McCutchen  became  a  member  of  their  firm,  and  it  became  Page, 
McCutchen  &  Elles  in  1895  or  '96.   So  that  when  I  came  to  work  in 
1932,  the  firm  was  fifty-one  years  old,  having  been  established  in 
1883. 

Mr.  McCutchen  was  a  very  impressive-looking  man  with,  even  at 
that  age,  bright  sparkling  blue  eyes,  and  a  clipped  white  goatee 
and  white  hair,  and  a  rather  small  stature,  but  an  impressive 
individual.   I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  him 
occasionally,  though  I  did  not  work  with  him  or  for  him. 
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Hicke: 
Doyle; 


Hicke: 
Doyle; 


Hicke: 
Doyle ; 


McCutchen  died  a  year  or  so  later.   I  think  he  passed  away  in 
1933,  the  year  after  I  went  into  the  office  as  a  young  employee. 

Was  he  still  practicing,  or  was  he  just  kind  of  coming  in  to--? 

He  was,  to  an  extent,  but  he'd  had  an  extremely  successful  and  busy 
practice  over  the  years  with  Page  and  Elles.   He  was  noted  as  a 
trial  lawyer  of  great  ability,  and  particularly  renowned  as  an 
effective  cross -examiner.   His  clientele  was  an  interesting  one,  to 
the  extent  that  I  knew  anything  about  it.   Two  of  his  first  clients 
were  [James  B.]  Haggin  and  [Lloyd]  Tevis,  the  landowners  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  who  started  the  Kern  County  Land  Company.   They  were 
clients  of  Mr.  McCutchen. 

Another  prominent  client  was  William  Bourn,  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  that  provided  the  water  supply 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  also  the  owner  of  the 
Empire  Mine  at  Grass  Valley  in  Nevada  County.   The  famous  Empire 
Mine,  which  I  think  today  is  a  state  park.   Bourn  also  had  interest 
abroad.   His  daughter  had  married  a  man  named  Vincent,  an  Irish 
aristocrat,  whose  family  owned  the  ancient  Mucross  Abbey  in  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney.   That  was  given  later  by  Bourn's  daughter  and 
her  husband  to  the  Irish  Free  State  and  is  now  a  public  monument. 

Bourn  built  the  estate  called  Filoli  down  at  the  Crystal 
Lakes,  where  he  lived,  that  later  became  the  home  of  the- -[pause] 

I  can  find  that,  because  I-- 

--but  this  Filoli  estate,  which  is  now  a  public  place- -you  probably 
have  visited  it;  very  beautiful- -was  modeled  more  or  less  on 
Mucross  Abbey  at  Killarney.   It  was  sort  of  a  model,  and  I  think  in 
the  dining  room  still  the  wallpaper  is  a  reproduction  of  some  of 
the  scenes  at  Mucross  on  Killarney  Lake. 

But  Bourn  lived  there,  and  I  recall  in,  I  think,  1933  or  '34 
taking  some  papers  down  for  him  to  sign.   He  was,  I  think, 
bedridden  at  that  time,  but  there  were  some  important  papers  that 
had  to  be  executed,  and  I  was  the  young  lawyer  messenger  that  took 
these  down  and  had  to  see  that  they  were  properly  signed  and 
authenticated,  that  a  notary  public  was  present  and  so  forth.   That 
was  my  only  connection  with  Mr.  Bourn. 

Did  you  drive  down  there? 

Yes,  I  did.   I  don't  remember- -no,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  did.   I 
think  I  may  have  taken  the  train  down  to  Redwood  City  and  gotten 
some  conveyance- -taxi  or  something- -out  to  Bourn's  place  from 
there . 
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Another  client  of  Mr.  McCutchen  who  was  well  known  in 
California  was  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  the  founder  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  at  the  University  of  California,  and  Bancroft  with  his 
brother,  I  believe,  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Bancroft-Whitney  law 
book  publishing  firm. 

Hicke:  What  kind  of  work  did  he  do  for  him?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  don't  recall,  but  I  think  there  were  several  cases  in  which 
McCutchen  represented  Bancroft.   One,  as  I  recall  it- -and  my 
recollection  of  this  is  vague  because  I  didn't  work  on  any  of  the 
cases,  but  I  know  from  reading  about  them- -I  think  Bancroft  had  a 
controversy  with  a  man  named  Stone  who  had  been  employed  under  some 
kind  of  a  contractual  relationship  to  oversee  the  publications  that 
Bancroft  was  engaged  in.   They  had  a  controversy  and  a  falling- out, 
and  either  Stone  sued  Bancroft  or  vice  versa.   McCutchen 
represented  Bancroft  through  all  of  that  litigation.   I  think  there 
were  several  cases  and  a  couple  of  appeals,  but  it's  all  in  the 
books  and  could  be  looked  up . 

That  gives  you  some  feeling  of  the  clientele  that  Mr. 
McCutchen  had,  and  of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  in  the  years  when  it  brought  the  water 
into  San  Francisco,  the  water  supply. 

Hicke:   I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  the  pricing,  and  also 
about  building  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam.   Were  they  involved  in  that? 

Doyle:   Oh,  there  was,  yes.   But  that  was  after  the  city  had  taken  over.   I 
think  that  the  controversy  over  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam  and  the 
flooding  of  the  Tuolomne  River  Canyon  at  Hetch  Hetchy  was  not  until 
after  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  had  been  purchased  by  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.   The  0' Shaughnessy  Dam  was 
built- -that  was  the  name  of  the  city  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
development. 

There  was  a  great  controversy  led  by  John  Muir,  who  was 
protesting  the  building  of  the  dam,  because  it  would  flood  Hetch 
Hetchy,  which  he  regarded,  and  most  Calif ornians  who  knew  about  it 
regarded,  as  at  least  as  beautiful  as  Yosemite  Valley,  if  not  even 
more  beautiful,  from  the  floor  of  the  canyon  where  the  Tuolomne 
River  came  down.   Tuolomne  River  heads  up  on  Mt.  Lyle  and  comes 
through  Tuolomne  Meadows  and  then  down  through  this  steep  canyon, 
and  out  into  Hetch  Hetchy,  which  is  a  valley  very  much  like 
Yosemite,  and  just  over  the  mountain  from  Yosemite,  just  over  the 
ridge. 

But  Muir  was  very  anxious  to  save  the  Hetch  Hetchy  from 
flooding.   But  that  fight  was  lost,  and  Hetch  Hetchy  was  flooded, 
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and  of  course  it  is  now  a  source  of  both  power  and  water  for  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.   Water  comes  through  the  pipeline  across  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  then  under  the  East  Bay  hills,  and 
ultimately  into  the  Spring  Valley  lakes. 

Before  that  Tuolomne  River  source  was  tapped,  most  of  the 
water  was  gathered  from  local  sources,  including  the  Livermore  area 
in  the  East  Bay  hills,  and  brought  across  in  pipelines  over  the 
Bay. 

That  was  done  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  right? 

That  was  done  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.   Bourn  had  a 
place  over  at  Sunol  near  Livermore  in  the  East  Bay  hills,  and  lived 
there  at  one  time,  1  think  before  he  built  Filoli.   In  any  event, 
that  gives  you  a  flavor  of  some  of  the  McCutchen  clientele. 


Warren  Olnev  and  James  M.  Mannon ,  Jr . 


Doyle:   Warren  Olney  was  one  of  the  principal  partners,  and  I  had  very 
little  contact  with  Mr.  Olney.   He  had  been  a  justice  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  who  retired  shortly  before  I  came  to  work 
for  the  firm,  and  came  back  into  practice.   Earlier,  he  had 
practiced  with  his  father,  Warren  Olney,  Sr. ,  and  then  his  father 
had  become  mayor  of  Oakland,  and  the  family  lived  in  the  East  Bay. 
The  Olney  family  was  a  very  prominent  Berkeley  family.   He  married 
Mary  McLain,  the  daughter  of,  I  think,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.1 

Hicke:   She  was  or  her  father  was? 

Doyle:   Her  father.   I  don't  think  she  was,  no.   But  I  didn't  work  very 
much  with  Mr.  Olney,  though  he  was  an  extremely  well-known  and 
prominent  lawyer . 

My  work  was  with  James  M.  Mannon,  Jr.   Mannon  had  more  or  less 
taken  over  McCutchen' s  litigation  practice.   He  represented  the 
Kern  County  Land  Company  in  litigation  matters,  and  a  number  of  the 
oil  companies.   He  was  handling  litigation  for  Shell  Oil  Company, 
which  at  that  time  had  its  western  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
He  also  was  counsel  for  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  was  generally  known  as  an  outstanding  trial  lawyer, 
was  carrying  the  principal  litigation  work  for  the  firm  in  1932  and 
'33.   My  employment  was  by  him,  and  I  worked  almost  entirely  with 
him  for  the  first  few  years. 


oral  history  with  Mary  McLain  Olney,  Oakland  and  UC.  1880-1895. 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1963. 
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Frederick  Folger  Thomas.  Jr. 


Doyle:   Later  on,  I  worked  with  Frederick  Folger  Thomas,  Jr.,  who  was  the 
lawyer  for  Shell  out  of  house.   They  had  a  small  law  department  in 
their  San  Francisco  headquarters,  but  Thomas  handled  all  of  their 
outside  work,  except  such  as  Mannon  took  on  in  litigation  work. 

Hicke:   He  was  a  business  counselor,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Doyle:   Yes,  he  was  a  business  counselor  and  corporation  lawyer.   He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  I  believe  in  the  class  of 
'07.   And  one  of  the  interesting  things  about  him,  his  hobby  was 
printing.   He  had  a  printing  shop  in  his  home  in  Berkeley,  where  he 
published  a  little  booklet  irregularly,  but  it  was  called  the 
Arundo  Press,  I  think.   [tape  interruption] 

I  was  telling  you  about  Thomas'  hobby,  printing.   He  had  this 
press  at  home,  and  turned  out  a  little  magazine  called  Far  Afield 
under  the  name  of  the  Arundo  Press.   He  also  published  an  account 
of  a  trip  that  he  took  with  his  friend,  Weston,  and  Warren  Perry, 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  at  Berkeley,  across  the 
Sierras  in  1912.   Three  young  men  in  a  wagon  over  Ebbetts  Pass  to 
Tahoe  and  on  into  Nevada,  coming  back  over  Sonora  Pass.   He  called 
it  the  "Flight  of  the  Flying  Filomena,"  which  was  the  name  of  their 
wagon.   And  in  the  course  of  it,  they  made  a  map  of  the  area  they 
traversed  in  Latin,  which  shows  the  passes  of  the  high  Sierra  and 
the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  and  the  towns  and  so  on,  with  their  names 
in  Latin.   It's  all  quite  amusing.   But  it  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Thomas  did  as  a  hobby,  and  he  was  very  good  at  it. 

Hicke:   But  some  of  the  counties  are  Mono-something-Pagus?  What  are  the 
names  of - -Alpinicus  Pagus-- 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  Alpine- -Alpicus ,  Amatoris- -Amador .   Tahoe  of  course  is 
Lacus  Tahovius ,  et  cetera. 


Alan  Matthew  and  Farnham  Griffiths 


Doyle:   Another  principal  partner  at  the  time  that  we've  been  referring  to 
was  Alan  Matthew,  also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  a  specialist  in  public  utility  law.   His  clients  included  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad,  which  had  the  Feather  River  Canyon  route 
over  the  Sierras.   And  then  later,  the  Greyhound  Lines,  and  various 
public  enterprises.   As  I  say,  he  was  an  expert  in  public  utility 
law. 
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Hicke:  Was  he  a  litigator  also,  or  mostly  business? 

Doyle:   No,  he  was  mostly  a  business  lawyer,  although  he  did  handle  some 
very  important  litigation  for  major  clients,  including  cases  for 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  one  time.   He  also  lived  in  Berkeley,  as 
did  Farnham  Griffiths,  another  of  the  principal  partners.   I  think 
there  were  nine  partners  altogether  when  I  came  into  the  office  in 
1932. 1 

Griffiths  was  one  of  them.   He  was  well  known  as  an  admiralty 
lawyer  and  succeeded  to  the  mantle  worn  by  Charles  Page  in  earlier 
years  at  the  Admiralty  Bar  in  San  Francisco.  Griffiths  had  been  a 
Rhodes  scholar  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and 
was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  at  Berkeley.   As 
I  say,  his  specialty  was  admiralty  law,  and  he  continued  to 
practice  that  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Admiralty  in  those  years  was  a  very  strong  part  of  the  firm 
practice.   San  Francisco  was  a  very  busy  port.   It  was  before 
Oakland  had  taken  the  tonnage  that  it  now  enjoys,  and  the 
waterfront  in  San  Francisco  was  a  bustling  place.   It  was  before 
the  days  of  radar,  so  ship  collisions  were  more  frequent  than  they 
are  now.   With  the  fog  in  the  Golden  Gate  and  its  entrances  and  in 
the  Bay,  there  were  numerous  maritime  disasters,  and  Griffiths  was 
involved  over  a  period  of  decades  in  many  of  the  admiralty  cases  in 
the  federal  court  in  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Hicke:   Do  you  recall  some  of  the  clients  that  he  represented? 

Doyle:   Well,  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  act  in  that  field,  and  I  would  have  to  be 
careful  to  not  misidentify  clients.   I'd  have  to  look  it  up.   I'm 
not  able  out  of  hand  to  give  that  to  you.   But  they  were  the  major 
steamship  operations.   Of  course,  there  were  always  different 
owners  involved  when  two  ships  would  collide,  plus  all  of  the 
insurers.   The  insurers  were  often  the  most  likely  to  be  involved 
in  litigation  over  the  amount  of  the  loss  and  whose  responsibility 
the  loss  was  and  so  forth.   But  Griffiths  was  extremely  prominent 
in  that  area  of  maritime  litigation. 

Those,  I  think,  were  the  principal  partners.   The  younger 
partner  was  James  D.  Adams,  who  had  worked  with  Mr.  McCutchen  for  a 
long  period  of  time  and  then  was  handling  a  number  of  clients  that 
Mr.  McCutchen  had  represented,  and  then  John  T.  Pigott,  who  came  to 
the  firm  from  Sacramento,  and  later  became  the  president  of  Kern 
County  Land  Company. 

Hicke:   He  had  been  practicing  law  in  Sacramento? 


1see  oral  history  with  Farnham  P.  Griffiths,  The  University  of 
California,  and  the  California  Bar.  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1958. 
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Doyle:   Pigott  had  been  practicing  law  in  Sacramento.  He  had  come  out  from 
Yale,  where  he'd  been  a  student,  and  was  a  young  man  from  Montana. 
His  father  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  and  Pigott  had  gone 
East  to  law  school  and  then  had  come  to  Sacramento,  where  he  had 
begun  practice,  but  I  think  joined  the  McCutchen  firm  as  quite  a 
young  man. 

I  think  I've  named  now  and  identified  in  a  rough  way  all  of 
the- -well,  A.  Crawford  Greene,  of  course,  was  almost  the  most 
prominent  of  all,  and  I  mentioned  him  before,  but  a  great  deal 
could  be  said  about  Crawford  Greene.   1  think  although  1  worked 
with  him  and  was  devoted  to  him,  and  ultimately  was  the  executor  of 
his  estate  with  his  sons,  I  didn't  work  with  him  at  all  in  the 
early  years,  and  had  very  little  contact  with  him.   Greene  was 
principally  a  business  lawyer  and  not  involved  in  litigation 
matters,  whereas  my  time  was  taken  up  a  good  deal  in  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  cases. 


I  recall  one  incident  with  Mannon,  I  think  it  was 
jury  case  that  I  had  been  assigned  to  prepare  and  get 
had  the  ambition  pretty  much  to  want  to  try  it  myself, 
little  supervision  from  him  as  I  might  be  able  to  get 
one  day  I  was  in  his  office,  and  he  had  been  otherwise 
and  I  was  outlining  to  him  the  way  this  witness  would 
testify,  and  then  that  this  would  occur,  and  then  the 
would  occur. 


the  first 
ready,  and  I 

with  as 
by  with.   So 

occupied, 
probably 
other  thing 


He  looked  across  the  desk  at  me  and  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Doyle, 
I've  tried  cases."   [laughter]   Which  I  thought  was  a  pretty  good 
come-uppance ,  and  I've  never  forgotten  that.   I  was  probably 
lecturing  him  on  how  to  try  a  case,  and  I'd  never  tried  one,  and  he 
had  tried  hundreds.   So  his  comment  was  well  taken,  and  I  think  it 
slowed  me  down  a  little  bit. 


Hicke:  I  suspect  you  were  probably  running  it  by  for  his  approval,  more 
than  lecturing  him. 

Doyle:   Oh,  of  course  I  was,  and  I  remember  very  well  I  almost  got  him  to 
agree  that  I  might  try  it  on  my  own,  and  then  the  case  was  settled 
a  day  or  two  before  trial,  so  the  house  of  cards  that  I  had 
constructed  all  fell  apart  at  that  point. 

Hicke:   Well,  it  was  good  practice,  I  guess. 

Doyle:  Mannon  was  a  fine  lawyer  and  a  very  patient  tutor,  and  I  enjoyed 
immensely  the  years  working  with  him,  and  valued  them  beyond  any 
ability  to  measure. 
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Office  Customs 


Hicke:   I  gather  from  this  that  you  all  called  each  other  by  your  last 
names . 

Doyle:   I  always  called  Mr.  Mannon  "Mr.  Mannon,"  and  all  of  the  other 

partners,  too,  and  Mr.  Mannon  always  called  me  "Mr.  Doyle,"  until 
the  day  he  died,  even  though  I  was  in  my  twenties  and  he  was  in  his 
fifties  and  sixties  and  so  on,  and  many  years  a  veteran  at  the  bar. 
But  he  called  me  "Mr.  Doyle"  all  of  his  life.   That  was  more  or 
less  the  rule  of  procedure  in  those  years.   Nowadays,  of  course, 
everybody  is  known  by  his  or  her  first  name.   But  even  the 
secretaries  and  the  clerks  were  "Mr."  or  "Mrs."  or  "Miss,"  not 
"Tom"  or  "John"  or  "Grace"  or  "Helen"  or  whatever.   That's  a 
significant  change  in  the  customs  of  the  profession. 

Hicke:   Since  we're  on  the  sort  of  local  customs,  what  was  the  dress  code? 
Was  there  such  a  thing? 

Doyle:   Yes,  there  was  a  very  definite  dress  code.   It  wasn't  published  or 
it  wasn't  stated,  but  it  was  obvious.   You  had  to  have  a  suit,  and 
a  white  shirt,  and  a  necktie,  and  your  shoes  were  shined,  and  you 
were  thoroughly  presentable.   And  even  working  in  your  office, 
whether  it  was  a  little  cubbyhole  off  the  library  or  whatever,  you 
were  expected  to  look  like  a  professional  person,  and  to  conduct 
yourself  accordingly.   Nothing  was  written  about  it,  and  nothing 
was  stated  about  it.   It  simply  was  obvious,  and  anyone  who  was 
employed  got  the  message,  by  grapevine  or  whatever  method  of 
conveyance  human  beings  have  in  telling  one  another  what  they  need 
to  know  without  having  a  lesson  about  it. 

Hicke:   I  suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  as  taking  off  your  jacket  if  it 
was  extremely  warm? 

Doyle:   No,  there  wasn't.   In  extremely  warm  weather,  if  you  were  reading 
cases  or  preparing  abstracts  or  memoranda,  you  could  sneak  your 
jacket  off  and  hang  it  out,  but  as  soon  as  the  phone  rang  or  the 
bell  rang  or  anyone  was  likely  to  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
anything,  you'd  put  your  jacket  on  and  proceed  accordingly. 

Nowadays,  of  course,  it's  unusual  for  lawyers  in  their  offices 
to  have  the  jacket  on  at  all  unless  they're  meeting  with  clients  or 
going  into  court,  something  of  that  kind.   It's  a  much  more 
informal  atmosphere.   The  young  people,  even  some  who  are 
associates,  tend  to  call  me  by  my  first  name.   That  would  have  been 
anathema  if  I  had  ventured  to  call  even  an  older  associate  by  his 
first  name,  let  alone  a  senior  partner. 
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Earlv  Davs  of  the  Firm 


Hicke:   Where  were  your  offices? 

Doyle:  The  offices  were  in  the  Balfour  Building  at  California  and  Sansome 
Street,  at  351  California  Street.   It  was  a  building  that  had  been 
built  and  was  owned  by  Balfour-Guthrie .  That  was  a  British  trading 
company  that  did  extensive  business  in  California  and  in  the 
Pacific  Basin  areas,  and  it  had  been  a  client  for  some  time.   It 
owned  the  building.   It  had  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  two 
floors,  and  our  firm  at  that  time  had  the  top  floors,  the  fifteenth 
and  later  the  fourteenth  floors.   Then  other  tenants  were  in  the 
intervening  floors,  but  Balfour-Guthrie  was  a  very  important 
client.   Mannon  did  a  good  deal  of  work  for  them,  so  I  did  also  in 
litigation  matters. 

The  concern  is  still  a  client  of  the  firm  to  this  day,  its 
successors.   That  hasn't  changed.   I  think  they're  called  Balfour- - 
oh,  I've  forgotten  what  the  current  name  is,  but  the  successor  firm 
is  the  same  basic  firm  as  Balfour-Guthrie  and  its  then-parent, 
Balfour -Williamson. 

The  firm  had  been  originally- -that  is  to  say  Page,  McCutchen  & 
Elles--in  the  Mills  Building,  but  had  been  burned  out  in  the  1906 
earthquake  and  fire.   The  building  didn't  collapse,  but  everything 
in  the  office  was  burned.   The  only  thing  surviving  was  a  ledger, 
which  the  firm  has  to  this  day.   We  have  one  ledger  that  came 
through  the  fire.   It  was  in  a  safe,  and  was  not  destroyed.   But 
there  is  nothing  else  left  from  the  pre-fire  era,  so  that  all  of 
the  cases  and  all  of  the  litigation  has  to  be  reconstructed  from 
records,  California  reports  and  appellate  reports  and  records  at 
the  City  Hall  and  so  forth. 

Hicke:   That's  where  Mr.  Enersen  has  done  such  a  marvelous  job. 

Doyle:   Well,  he  has  done  a  wonderful  job,  and  he's  even  been  able  to  get 
letters  from  clients  that  indicate  what  the  firm  was  doing,  where 
the  clients  have  given  up  the  letters  in  order  to  give  a  better 
historical  background. 

Hicke:   Do  you  have  any  idea  how  the  firm  reconstructed  its  records  at  the 

time,  or  what  it  did  about--? 
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Doyle:   Well,  as  you  know,  the  records  of  title  were  largely  lost,  so  all 
of  the  titles  had  to  be  reconstructed.   And  the  McEnerney  Act, 
passed  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  [Garret]  McEnerney,  had  been 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing,  by  filing  appropriate 
affidavits  and  supporting  evidence,  to  make  a  record  of  lost  title. 
The  constitutionality  of  that  act  was  challenged  in  various  pieces 
of  litigation,  and  our  firm,  the  McCutchen  firm,  was  involved  in 
all  of  that  litigation,  on  one  side  or  another,  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  security  of  titles  and  to  get  another  record  that 
would  be  permanent  and  could  be  relied  upon. 

In  those  years,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  firm 
represented  California  Pacific  Title  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
the  principal  title  insurance  company  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  and  was  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  solid 
records  for  real  estate.   So  there  was  a  great  deal  of  grist  for 
the  lawyers'  mills  after  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire. 

The  firm  moved  from  the  Mills  Building  and  went  into  the 
Merchants  Exchange  Building  on  California  Street,  between  Sansome 
and  Montgomery,  and  had  its  offices  there  until  the  Balfour 
Building  was  built  at  California  and  Sansome,  when  it  went  there  as 
a  tenant  of  Balfour-Guthrie.   The  firm  stayed  in  the  Balfour 
Building  until--!  think  it  was  the  late  1950s,  when  we  moved  up  to 
California  and  Kearny  Streets,  into  the  new  International  Building, 
across  from  the  big  Bank  of  America  complex.   And  then  we  were 
there  for  about  twenty  years ,  and  then  moved  here  to  Embarcadero 
Center  when  this  building  was  completed. 

Of  course,  people  don't  realize  that  where  we  are  today  in 
Embarcadero  Three  was  way  out  in  the  Bay  when  San  Francisco  began. 
Even  up  until  the  time  that  Mr.  McCutchen  started  practicing  law. 
Later,  the  land  was  filled,  and  this  land  at  Drumm  and  Battery, 
from  Battery  Street  down,  Davis  and  Drumm,  was  all  filled  in.   It 
had  been  out  in  the  Bay  before  the  filling  of  the  tidelands 
occurred.   So  these  highrises  that  are  so  prominent  today  in  the 
landscape  are  all  on  filled  ground,  although  their  foundations  of 
course  go  down  through  the  remnants  of  old  sailing  ships  and 
vessels  to  bedrock,  where  they  get  their  hold  on  security  and  don't 
tumble  down  in  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  or  hopefully  any  other 
earthquake  that  comes  along. 

Hicke:   You  must  rock  back  and  forth  a  little  bit,  though,  don't  you? 

Doyle:   Yes,  we  do.   Whenever  there's  a  sizeable  earthquake,  these 
buildings  sway. 

Hicke:   Well,  to  go  back  to  the  Balfour  Building  in  the  thirties,  can  you 
describe  your  offices?  You  said  it  was  on  the  fifteenth  floor. 
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Doyle:   Yes.   The  offices  were  on  the  top  floor,  the  fifteenth  floor,  and  I 
remember  so  well  we  had  one  luxury:   there  was  a  separate  elevator 
that  served  the  Balfour-Guthrie  offices  and  our  offices,  so  that 
you  got  in  and  you  only  made  a  stop  at  the  first  two  or  three 
floors,  and  then  you  were  conveyed  all  the  way  to  the  top  floor. 

Hicke:   Express. 

Doyle:   The  firm  had  a  very  large  and  imposing  reception  room  I  remember, 
with  a  marble  floor,  an  inlaid  marble  floor.   It  was  a  big, 
cavernous  kind  of  place.   As  you  walked  across  it,  if  you  had 
leather  shoes  or  heels  on,  they  resonated.   There  was  a  lady 
receptionist  at  the  desk  who  was  very  courteous  and  very  proper, 
and  rather  severe.   I  remember  I  was  quite  in  awe  of  her  when  I 
first  visited  the  office  looking  for  a  job,  and  hoping  to  be 
employed. 

The  elevator  also  had  a  starter,  a  man  who  stood  there  and  was 
in  attendance  as  you  got  into  the  elevator,  and  out,  and  saw  that 
the  proper  floors  had  been  signalled.   Most  of  the  buildings  in 
those  years—we're  talking  about  the  early  1930s- -almost  all  of  the 
office  buildings  had  elevators  starters,  someone  who  was  in  charge 
of  seeing  that  they  weren't  overcrowded  and  that  enough  elevators 
were  in  use  at  a  particular  time  to  convey  the  tenants  and  their 
visitors . 


Hicke: 


Doyle : 


I  think  the  only  building  that  I  can  think  of  in  San  Francisco 
that  still  has  a  starter  today  is  the  450  Sutter  Building,  the 
medical -dental  building.   And  if  you  go  to  the  450  Sutter  Building, 
there  will  be  an  attendant- -now  I  think  women- -who  act  as  starters 
and  herd  you  into  the  appropriate  car,  and  see  that  the  door  closes 
properly  and  so  forth. 


That's  different  from  an  operator  who's  in  the  elevator? 
somebody  who-- 


It's 


Yes.   Well,  of  course,  there  were  operators  too,  in  the  Balfour 
Building.   There  were  operators  as  well  as  they  had  starters.   Each 
car  had  an  operator.   Except,  I  believe  that  the  car  that  we  had 
that  I've  referred  to,  that  ran  to  Balfour-Guthrie  and  on  up  to  the 
firm  offices,  was  on  a  button  that  did  not  require  somebody  to  be 
in  the  car  in  transit.   Mr.  Enersen  would  have  to  confirm  that,  but 
that's  my  present  recollection.   The  other  cars,  however,  did  have 
operators. 

Then  the  firm  added  space  on  the  fourteenth  floor,  and  I  think 
that  when  we  ultimately  moved  to  a  new  location,  we  had  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  floors  in  full.   The  library  was  on  the 
fourteenth  floor,  with  some  offices,  and  with  the  secretarial  pool. 
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In  those  years,  the  partners,  the  principal  partners,  had 
secretaries,  but  the  rest  of  the  lawyers  were  serviced  by  a  pool  of 
stenographers  and  secretaries.   If  you  would  need  to  do  some 
dictating  or  need  to  have  some  transcription,  you  would  call  to  the 
head  person  in  charge  of  the  pool  and  someone  would  be  sent  to  you 
for  a  particular  assignment. 

Then  whenever  you  could,  you'd  get  the- -you'd  have  your  work 
done  by  the  secretary  of  the  partner  for  whom  you  were  doing  the 
work,  because  usually  they  were  more  experienced  and  could  also 
give  you  tips  and  helpful  suggestions,  information  that  was  of 
value  in  getting  the  matter  properly  attended  to  that  perhaps  the 
more  inexperienced  younger  people  in  the  pool  were  not  yet  familiar 
with. 

Hicke:   Do  you  recall  any  of  the  secretaries  or  the  receptionist? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   Mr.  Mannon's  secretary  was  an  absolutely  wonderful  person 
named  Minnie  L.  Smith.   Minnie  Smith  worked  all  the  time.   She 
worked  day  and  night,  virtually,  but  she  was  jovial  and  pleasant 
and  agreeable,  and  so  very  nice  to  me,  and  helpful  in  a  myriad  of 
ways.   She  had  a  little  office  just  outside  of  the  entrance  to  Mr. 
Mannon's  office. 

He  was  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  fifteenth  floor  of  the 
Balfour  Building,  the  same  corner  that  we're  in  now  in  this 
Embarcadero  Three,  with  a  view  across  the  Bay,  except  there  was  no 
obstruction  of  any  kind.   All  you  saw  was  the --there  were  no 
highrises.   None  of  the  buildings  that  we're  in  now  were  here  at 
all.   You  looked  out  over  the  Ferry  Building,  the  highest  building 
in  the  universe,  in  front  of  you,  and  across  the  Bay  to  the 
Berkeley  hills  and  to  Goat  Island,  and  later,  when  it  was  filled 
in,  to  Treasure  Island  where  the  fair  was. 

Hicke:   That's  right,  there  was  no  bridge  here  either,  was  there,  when  you 
started? 


Getting  to  Work:   Ferry.  Key  System.  Streetcars 


Doyle:   There  was  no  bridge.   You  took  the  ferryboat.   From  Berkeley,  where 
I  lived,  you  took  the  train  down  to  the  end  of  the  Key  Mole  or  the 
Oakland  Mole  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  got  the  ferryboat  and 
came  into  the  Ferry  Building,  either  in  the  old  orange-colored  Key 
System  boats  or  into  the  white  Southern  Pacific  ferries.   The 
Southern  Pacific  ferries  of  course  carried  the  passengers  from  the 
overland  railroad  as  well  as  local  passengers,  and  the  passengers 
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to  the  Oakland  Mole  rode  the  red  trains,  which  ran  over  to  Alameda 
and  down  I  think  to  San  Leandro  almost,  and  then  up  Shattuck  Avenue 
in  Berkeley  and  out  to  North  Berkeley. 

The  Key  System  paralleled  the  Shattuck  Avenue  route  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.   The  Key  System  also  had  one  route  up  Claremont 
Avenue,  into  the  Claremont  district,  with  its  terminus  at  the 
Claremont  Hotel,  which  had  been  built  by  "Borax"  Smith,  the  man  who 
discovered  the  great  borax  deposits  in  Death  Valley  and  started  the 
20 -Mule  Team  Borax  Company.   Well,  he  invested  a  good  part  of  his 
fortune  in  the  Key  System  and  in  the  Claremont  Hotel  development. 
The  Key  System  terminus  was  just  below  the  hotel  entrance,  between 
the  courts  of  what  later  became  the  Berkeley  Tennis  Club. 

Hicke:   How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  to  work  from  your  home? 

Doyle:   It  took  a  little  less  time  than  it  now  takes  to  drive,  or  to  take 
the  bus  from-- 

Hicke:   Is  that  right? 

Doyle:  Yes.   It  took  about  forty  minutes  from  just  south  of  the  campus  at 
the  head  of  Dwight  Way,  where  I  lived  then,  into  the  office  in  San 
Francisco.   You  took  the  train  down  to  the  end  of  the  Key  Pier, 
which  was  about  where,  or  a  little  west  of  where  the  Bay  Bridge 
toll  plaza  is  today.   The  Key  Pier  came  out  where  the  Bay  Bridge 
toll  plaza  is,  and  out  to  the  end  of  the  fill,  where  the  Key 
ferries  were,  and  they  crossed  to  the  Ferry  Building.   Then,  you 
would  walk  from  the  Ferry  Building  a  short  distance  up  Market 
Street  to  California,  and  then  up  California  Street  to  Sansome,  so 
that  it  was  quite  an  easy  walk  both  ways  from  the  office  to  the 
Ferry  Building.   Or,  you  could  take  the  California  Street  cable  car 
down  to  the  end  of  California  Street  at  Market,  and  walk  to  the 
Ferry  Building  from  there. 

The  streetcars  came  down  Market  Street,  and  made  a  turn  in 
front  of  the  Ferry  Building.   The  Municipal  Railway,  and  the  Market 
Street  Railway. 

Hicke:   I  was  just  going  to  say,  there  were  two,  weren't  there? 

Doyle:   There  were  two.   The  Market  Street  Railway  was  a  private 

enterprise,  and  Mr.  McCutchen  was  their  lawyer  for  many  years. 
They  were  ultimately  also,  like  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
purchased  and  taken  over  by  the  Municipal  Railways.   So  Mr. 
McCutchen  lost  two  clients  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  and  the  Market  Street  Railways. 
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Hicke:   But  think  of  it,  he  was  involved  in  the  major  development  both  of 
the  city  and  the  Bay  Area. 

Doyle:   Oh,  of  course,  very  much  so.   Well,  Mr.  Enersen  I'm  sure  can  give 
you  much  detailed  information  on  those  subjects. 

But  it  took  about  the  same  time  to  go  from  a  residence  in 
Berkeley  or  Oakland  or  Alameda  to  downtown  San  Francisco  as  it  does 
today,  although  BART  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  that  regard 
over  the  Bay  Bridge.   Originally,  as  you  perhaps  know,  the  Bay 
Bridge  had  trains .   The  trains ,  both  the  Key  System  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  ran  over  the  bridge.   And  then  the  trains  were 
taken  off,  and  the  area  was  paved,  so  that  bus  traffic  took  the 
place  of  the  trains.   Then,  BART  came  along  very  much  later,  and 
again  improved  the  time  of  transit,  but  the  time  by  train  or  by  bus 
was  longer  than  it  had  been  by  train  and  by  ferry. 

Hicke:   Not  only  you,  but  at  least  a  couple  of  the  partners  that  you 
mentioned  lived  in  Berkeley- - 

Doyle:   Oh,  a  number  of  them  did.   Farnham  Griffiths  lived  up  at  the  upper 
end  of  Cedar  Street,  and  Alan  Matthew  and  Fred  Thomas  lived  out  in 
North  Berkeley.   Warren  Olney  lived  in  the  Claremont  district.   So 
that  a  number  of  partners--!  think  Mr.  Greene  lived  in  San 
Francisco,  though  he  also  had  a  place  at  Ross  in  Mar in  County.   Mr. 
McCutchen  lived  in  Palo  Alto,  but  maintained  a  house  in  San 
Francisco. 

Hicke:   Was  the  reason  for  living  in  Berkeley  because  of  the  university,  or 
it  was  just  a  pleasant  place  to  live,  or--? 

Doyle:  Well,  partly.   Berkeley  was  an  ideal  residential  community.  My 

family  moved  to  Berkeley  in  1921,  and  we  lived  there --well,  I  lived 
there  for  fifty- five  years  after  that.   It  was  a  delightful 
community,  Town-Gown  atmosphere,  excellent  schools.   It  had  the 
junior  high  school  system,  grade  schools,  and  then  the  intermediate 
high  school,  and  then  three-year  Berkeley  High  School,  which  was 
the  only  high  school.   It  was  a  three-year  high  school  when  I 
attended.   But  Berkeley  climate  was  better  than  San  Francisco,  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  Town  and  Gown  atmosphere,  family  residential 
community.   It  still  is  a  very  nice  place  to  live  in  many  respects. 

So  that  a  great  many  professional  people  in  San  Francisco  were 
residents,  either  down  the  Peninsula  as  far  as  Palo  Alto  on  up  to 
Woodside,  and  then  in  Marin  County.   A  number  of  partners  lived  in 
Marin.   Mr.  Greene  had  a  place  in  Marin  where  they  lived  during  the 
summer,  and  later  all  year  round.   Mr.  Adams  lived  in  Marin  County. 
Russell  Mackey,  who  became  a  partner  when  I  did,  another  admiralty 
lawyer,  lived  in  Marin  County. 
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More  About  the  Office 


Hicke:   Okay,  well,  just  one  more  question  about  the  offices.   Can  you  tell 
me,  was  there  a  long  hall  with  offices  opening  off  of  it,  or 
just- -in  the  offices  of  the  firm  in  the  1930s,  was  there  a  long 
hall?  Can  you  describe  a  little  bit  about  the  layout? 

Doyle:   Oh,  there  was  this  big,  resonant  reception  room  where  you  got  out 
of  the  elevator,  and  the  receptionist  at  a  desk  there,  and  then 
there  were  halls  going  back  on  each  side  of  the  building.   The 
Balfour  Building  is  still  a  prime  building;  it's  a  very  good 
building  to  this  date.   It's  now  occupied  by  a  bank,  I  guess  one  of 
the  Japan-owned  banks,  and  is  still  a  first-class  office  building. 
It's  been  renovated,  but  it  was  a  brick  building,  and  about  as  tall 
as  any  building  in  the  downtown  except  the  Russ  Building  in  those 
years. 

There  was  a  hall  leading  back  to  the  offices,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  floor,  as  I  said,  there  was  a  very  large  library  with 
stacks  and  a  big  library  table.   Then  the  young  lawyers- -Mr. 
Enersen  and  I  and  our  contemporaries- -were  in  little  carrels  off 
the  library  stacks,  where  we  had  just  a  window  and  a  desk  and  a 
little  sliding  door,  barely  room  enough  for  a  chair  by  the  desk. 
You  were  there  with  much  of  your  time  spent  out  in  the  library  at  a 
library  table  or  in  your  little  cubbyhole. 

Hicke:   Was  there  an  inter-office  communication  system  of  some  sort? 

Doyle:   No,  you  had  to  go  through  the  switchboard.   There  was  no  direct  way 
of  communicating  with  other  offices.   Whether  they  had  developed 
such  a  system  before  we  left  the  Balfour  Building  I  don't  remember, 
but  if  you  wanted  to  call  someone,  you  had  to  go  through  the 
switchboard,  and  be  connected  with  whatever  office.   However,  the 
numbers  were  not  so  great.   Usually,  if  you  wanted  to  see  someone, 
you  would  get  up  and  go  to  such  a  person's  office.   Or,  if  Mr. 
Mannon  wanted  me,  my  phone  would  ring  and  the  operator  would  say, 
"Mr.  Mannon  would  like  to  see  you."  And  that's  how  I  knew,  so  I'd 
go  on  upstairs  from  the  fourteenth  floor  to  his  office  on  the 
fifteenth. 

The  custom  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  unlike  some  law  firms, 
that  if  you  wanted  to  go  into  anyone's  office,  you  just  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in.   If  the  person  you  had  come  to  see  was 
otherwise  occupied,  that  would  be  apparent  and  he  or  she  would  say, 
"Well,  come  back  later,"  or  whatever.   But  there  was  no  formality 
about  that.   You  would  open  the  door  of  even  a  partner's  office  and 
look  in,  and  either  be  invited  to  enter  or  an  indication  that  it 
wasn't  convenient  to  see  you  at  that  time. 
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Hicke:   Does  that  save  time,  or  is  it  just-- 

Doyle:   Well,  it  was  very  convenient,  and  an  easy  way  to  avoid  formalities 
that  were  rather  unnecessary,  and  worked  very  smoothly  and  still 
does  until  this  day.   Although  now,  frequently  younger  people  will 
knock  on  your  door  before  they  enter,  or  will  speak  to  your 
secretary  and  see  whether  it's  convenient  for  you  to  see  them.   I 
think  in  that  respect  we're  perhaps  a  little  more  formal  than  we 
were  sixty  years  ago. 

Hicke:   Well,  that's  interesting,  isn't  it? 
Doyle:   But  not  in  any  other  way. 

Hicke:   [laughs]   Do  you  recall  anything  about  the  typewriters  or  the  ways 
of  copying  or  any  kind-- 

Doyle :   The  only  way  of  copying  was  a  carbon  copy,  so  that  the  typewriter 
operator  had  to  put  in  the  carbon  sheets,  and  you  could  make  one 
good  carbon  copy,  and  then  another- -well ,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  typewriter  or  the  strength  of  the  operator  on 
striking  the  key,  you  could  make  a  second  carbon  copy  that  was 
readable.   But  when  you  got  to  the  third  or  fourth  carbon  copies, 
it  all  got  pretty  vague  and  indistinct. 

However,  it  was  quite  an  improvement  over  the  earlier  letter 
press  method,  which  was  laborious  and  very  difficult.   You  had, 
however,  to  have  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  for  each  of  the  carbon 
copies  in  order  to  have  it  distinct.   But  all  letters  were  written 
with  a  copy  for  the  files,  and  the  original  was  dispatched. 

The  operators  were  very  skillful,  and  I  think  I've  mentioned 
before  that  the  court  reporters  were  amazingly  dexterous.   I  think 
I  mentioned  in  one  of  our  earlier  conversations  about  Mr.  Gagan, 
and  how  rapidly  he  could  take  shorthand  notes  when  the  lawyers  were 
squabbling,  contradicting  each  other.   He'd  get  everything. 

The  stenographers  in  the  office,  the  older  ones,  were  very 
capable  and  experienced,  and  they  were  longtime  loyal  employees. 
The  office  hours  were  from  nine  until  five -thirty,  with  an  hour  for 
lunch,  but  many  of  the  secretaries  would  work  through  the  lunch 
hour  if  necessary.   There  was  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  about 
time  and  hours. 

Hicke:   Did  that  include  Saturdays? 

Doyle:   And  Saturday  was  a  full  day,  but  then  about  the  time  I  arrived, 

Saturday  was  shortened  until  it  became  four  o'clock.   You  were  free 
after  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  then  later  still, 
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Saturday  was  a  half -day,  and  you  were  expected  to  be  on  tap  until 
noon.   But  most  of  us,  most  of  the  young  lawyers,  worked  routinely 
all  day  Saturday.   And  of  course,  it  wasn't  at  all  unusual  to  work 
over  the  weekend  steadily,  and  that's  true  even  today,  if  you're 
busy  getting  ready  for  a  trial,  or  getting  briefs  in  to  an 
appellate  court,  it's  not  at  all  unusual,  or  doing  a  bond  issue, 
getting  out  a  security  issue,  and  meeting  deadlines  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Lawyers  work  very  hard.   People  don't  really  understand  how 
thoroughly  occupied  lawyers  can  be,  so  that  the  time  that  is 
devoted  to  their  professional  work  is  the  time  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  task  you're  undertaking  to  do.   But  the  hours --now, 
we  have  no  Saturday  hours,  and  the  office  staff  hours  are  nine  to 
five-f if teen,  with  an  hour  for  lunch. 


The  Lunch  Hour 


Hicke:   What  did  you  do  for  lunch  in  the  thirties? 

Doyle:   For  lunch,  you  sometimes  brought  your  own.   That  was  a  little 
unusual.   You'd  bring  a  sandwich  from  home.   But  given  the 
economics  of  that  period,  it  wasn't  all  that  unusual.   However,  the 
normal  lunchtime,  I  can  remember  time  after  time  Mr.  Enersen  and  I 
would  go  together  to  lunch,  because  we  had  become  friends  quite 
early  in-- 

#1 

Doyle:   We  had  become  friends  quite  early  in  our  association.   We  often 
went  out  to  lunch,  and  a  normal  lunch  would  be  to  go  to  the  B/G 
Sandwich  Shop.   They  had  a  sandwich  shop  on  Montgomery  Street 
between  Pine  and  Sutter,  two  blocks  away  from  the  office.   You 
could  get  a  good  sandwich  there,  and  a  wonderful  dessert,  a  piece 
of  rich  chocolate  cake  or  some  very  good  dessert,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  less  than  a  dollar.   So  that  we  would  very  often  take 
lunch  at  the  B/G  Sandwich  Shop. 

Otherwise,  one  would  get  a  sandwich  someplace,  or  if  it  were  a 
particularly  important  occasion,  you  might  go  to  Tadich's  for 
lunch.   Tadich  Grill  was  at  the  corner  of  Clay  and- -what's  the  next 
street  down  from  Montgomery,  the  alley  goes  through?   [Liedesdorf] 
In  any  event,  you'd  go  to  Tadich  and  sit  at  the  counter,  and  you 
could  get  a  fish  dish  or  a  crab  salad  or  something  at  that  time 
for,  oh,  at  most  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
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That  was  a  great  thing  to  do,  and  I  would  go  sometimes  to 
dinner  at  Tadich's  when  I  was  working  at  night.   It  was  a  good 
place  for  dinner,  and  the  crowd  that  was  on  hand  at  noontime  would 
not  be  as  big.   Until  World  War  II,  Tadich's  was  hardly  ever 
crowded  at  nighttime,  though  it  would  be  in  the  daytime,  because 
the  commercial  district  surrounded  the  restaurant  area.   The 
wholesale  fruit  and  produce  and  eggs  and  poultry  and  so  on 
surrounded  the  Tadich  Grill,  which  had  been  established  in  1852  or 
'53.   It's  now  over  on  California  Street,  but  then  was  on--oh, 
dear,  was  it  Sacramento  or  Clay?  Strange  I  can't  recall  at  the 
moment . 

But  I  would  go  there  for  dinner  when  I  worked  at  the  office, 
because  it  was  nearby  and  convenient.   Or  sometimes,  you'd  go  to 
another  place.   Usually  you  could  get  a  table  d'hote  dinner  for 
very  little.   You  could  get  quite  a  good  table  d'hote  meal  for  a 
dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  the  early  1930s.   And  on  my 
salary  of  $100  a  month,  and  $6  for  a  commute  fare  to  Berkeley, 
$32.50  for  rent  over  there,  you  had  to  be  very  careful  about  eating 
out  anyplace . 

Hicke:   Where  did  the  older  partners  go  for  lunch? 

Doyle:   They  went  to  the  clubs.   Most  of  them  belonged  to  a  club.   They 

would  go  to  the  Bohemian  Club  or  sometimes  the  Pacific  Union  club, 
or  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Club,  which  was  new  in  those  years  and  was 
nearby,  or  to  the  Engineers  Club,  which  was  in  the  next  building, 
at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Sansome.   The  first  club  I  joined  in  San 
Francisco  was  the  Engineers  Club,  which  was  a  very  nice  place  to 
take  clients  to  lunch.   It  was  principally  professional  engineers, 
but  they  also  admitted  other  professional  people- -accountants  and 
lawyers.   I  enjoyed  that  club,  so  that  in  the  later  years  in  the 
Balfour  Building,  I  would  go  quite  often  to  the  Engineers  Club. 

Mr.  Enersen  became  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  which  was 
in  the  old  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  and  he  would  go  there 
frequently  for  lunch. 

Then  we  had  a  partners  lunch  once  a  week.   When  I  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  I  would  go  to  the  partner  luncheons,  and  they 
were  in  a  private  dining  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Palace 
Hotel.   Had  been  for  many  years.   That  was  a  bit  of  a  trip;  you  had 
to  walk  from  the  Balfour  Building  at  California  and  Sansome  up  to 
the  Palace,  or  take  a  cab  if  you  were  in  a  hurry  or  if  the  weather 
was  inclement.   But  the  partners  met  in  those  years  once  a  week  at 
luncheon.   You  would  place  an  order  for  whatever  luncheon  you 
wanted  in  advance  and  it  would  be  available  when  you  got  there. 
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Shreve  and  Co.  v.  McCinnis.  1935 


Hicke:   Is  there  anything  else  we  should  remember  about  the  1930s  when  you 
started? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  remember  hundreds  of  things,  of  course,  but  there's  no  use 
telling  about  everything  that  I  remember. 

Hicke:  Well,  anything  that  would  be  interesting  for  the  history  of  the 
firm  or  your  biography. 

Doyle:   Well,  we  were  talking  about  the  kinds  of  cases  that  I  was  engaged 
in.   One  of  the  first  cases  that  I  recall  that  went  to  the 
appellate  courts  was  the  case  of  Shreve  &  Co.  v.  McCinnis  [7  Cal . 
App.  2d  1935].   One  of  the  clients  of  the  firm  was  the  jeweler 
Shreve  &  Company,  located  up  on  Union  Square  and  Post  Street,  just 
off  Union  Square. 

Hicke:   Same  place  it  still  is? 

Doyle:   Yes,  it's  still  in  the  same  location.   I  think  it's  been  there 

since  the  1850s.   It's  not  locally  owned  any  more;  it  was  locally 
owned  then,  and  had  been. 

But  this  case  was  a  rather  unusual  situation.   The  jewelry 
business  for  very  high-class  quality  merchandise  wasn't  much  good 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Depression.   Shreve  &  Company  was  careful  of 
course  to  look  out  for  its  good  customers,  one  of  whom  had  been  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Felix  McGinnis.   He  was  the  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.   They  were  a  very  prominent,  well-known  family  in 
social  circles  as  well  as  business  affairs.   They  lived  down  the 
Peninsula  at  Woodside  and  also  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  McGinnis  had  signed  a  letter  in  December  of  1931,  in  the 
last  week  of  December,  that  had  been  sent  down  to  him  by  messenger 
from  Shreve  &  Company,  confirming  his  purchase  of  a  diamond 
necklace  for  his  wife  at  a  price  of  $18,500,  which  was  then  a  very 
large  price  of  course  for  jewelry,  to  be  delivered  or  picked  up  at 
their  wedding  anniversary  the  ensuing  June,  which  would  be  June  of 
1932. 

When  June  came,  Shreve  inquired  where  he  wanted  it  delivered, 
and  he  took  the  position  that  he  hadn't  bought  it,  that  he'd  been 
given  an  option  in  effect  to  buy  it,  but  that  he  didn't  want  it. 
So  they  said,  "Well,  you  had  this  letter."   "Oh,"  he  said,  "that  is 
not  a  true  representation  of  our  understanding."  Well,  that  led  to 
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a  dispute,  and  finally  Shreve  &  Company  sued  him  for  the  price  of 
the  Jewelry  on  the  basis  of  an  accomplished  sale. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  [John  J.]  Van  Nostrand  in  the 
superior  court,  and  Shreve  recovered  a  judgment.  McGinnis  appealed 
it  to  the  California  appellate  court,  and  the  judgment  was  affirmed 
and  is  reported  in  the  California  reports. 

But  one  of  the  interesting  things  to  me  was  that  it  was,  I 
think,  the  first  case  that  I  worked  on  on  an  appeal,  as  well  as  in 
the  trial  court  in  preparation.   Mr.  Mannon  tried  the  case,  and  I 
helped  him  with  it.   But  the  attorney  for  Mr.  McGinnis  was  Theodore 
Roche,  and  that  was  my  first  experience  with  Mr.  Roche,  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  prominent  lawyers.   The  firm 
name  was  Sullivan,  Roche  &  Johnson.   Matt  Sullivan  had  been  the 
district  attorney  for  San  Francisco  for  many  years,  and  Hiram 
Johnson,  the  other  partner,  had  been  governor  of  California. 

Roche  was  the  other  member  of  that  firm.   He  was  an  extremely 
able  and  effective  advocate,  and  I  recall  so  well  working  on  the 
case  and  having  the  opportunity  to  observe  him  in  action  in  the 
courtroom  and  in  the  appellate  court.   I  very  much  admired  and 
respected  his  ability,  and  actually  we  became  good  friends.   Mr. 
Roche  was  very  kind  to  me  in  later  years ,  and  gave  me  some  books 
that  I  still  have.   I  enjoyed  him  very  much  indeed,  even  though  we 
were  able  to  win  the  case. 

He  took  the  position,  as  did  McGinnis,  that  the  letter  was 
presented  to  him  in  his  office  when  he  was  busy,  and  that  the 
understanding  had  been  not  that  he  had  bought  the  jewelry  to  be 
delivered  the  following  June,  but  that  he  had  the  right  to  buy  it 
if  he  wanted  to  take  it  at  that  price.   In  other  words,  he  had  an 
option  in  effect  to  take  the  necklace  at  that  price  if  he  wanted 
it,  and  that  Shreve  had  been  nice  enough  to  give  him  that 
opportunity  because  his  wife  had  been  a  big  customer  over  the 
years,  and  they  had  had  a  relationship  with  that  jewelry  company. 

And  McGinnis  said  that  he  didn't  read  the  letter  before  he 
endorsed  it.   It  had  been  brought  down  by  a  messenger  at  the 
request  of  the  manager  of  Shreve,  and  confirmed  the  arrangement 
that  they  thought  they  had  made  through  the  jewelry  salesman,  an 
oldtime  employee  named  Murphy.   But  McGinnis  denied  that  it  was  a 
true  representation,  and  the  court  said  that  he  was  responsible  in 
any  event. 
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Theodore  Roche 


Doyle:   So  I  recall  that  case  with  a  good  deal  of  nostalgia  of  being  the 
first  case,  certainly  the  first  successful  case,  where  I  was 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  appellate  briefs  as  well  as  the 
original  preparation  for  the  trial.   I  particularly  recall  Mr. 
Roche,  who  talked  as  rapidly  as  a  machine  gun  could  fire,  and  who 
was  a  resourceful  and  effective  cross -examiner.   He  had  been  a 
police  commissioner  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  think  had  been  chairman 
of  the  police  commission. 

He  had  a  good  number  of  stories  about  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  partners,  Matt  Sullivan  and  Hiram  Johnson.   I  recall  one  story 
that  he  told  on  himself.   He  was  crossing  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
a  car,  going  to  a  meeting  in  Yosemite  early  one  fall.   They  were 
stopped  by  a  highway  police  officer  for  speeding  over  around 
Oakdale,  or  beyond  Manteca.   I  can't  recall  whether  Roche  was 
driving  his  own  car  or  whether  he  had  a  driver,  but  the  point  of 
the  story  was  that  when  they  were  arrested,  he  said  to  the 
arresting  officer,  "Well,  I'm  the  police  commissioner  from  San 
Francisco,  and  here's  my  gold  star  to  prove  it."  And  he  opened  his 
coat  and  showed  the  big  gold  star  that  was  then  a  possession  of  a 
commissioner  of  police. 

The  officer  said,  "Well,  that's  very  interesting.   That  may 
amount  to  something  in  San  Francisco,  but  out  here  it  ain't  worth  a 
damn."   [laughter] 

Hicke:  And  wrote  the  ticket. 

Doyle:   And  wrote  the  ticket.   [laughter]   Roche  had  a  collection  of  nice 
little  stories  of  that  kind  about  himself  or  about  his  partners, 
and  about  deflating  pompous  people,  you  know.   He  loved  to  tell 
them. 

Hicke:   Yes,  he  and  his  partners  were  all  very  well  known  and  very 
important,  prestigious. 

Doyle:   They  were  indeed.   I  didn't  know  Sullivan  or  Johnson,  but  I  did  get 
to  know  Mr.  Roche.   He  had  a  son  who  practiced  law  with  him  for  a 
time.   I  think  his  son  is  gone  now.   But  certainly,  Teddy  Roche,  as 
he  was  called,  was  a  colorful  and  brilliant  and  delightful  person, 
and  of  course  had  been  very  much  involved  in  the  political  life  of 
the  city  at  one  time. 

Hicke:   I  wanted  to  ask  you-- 
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Doyle:   I  think  the  firm  is  still  intact;  I  think  it's  still  Sullivan, 
Roche  &  Johnson,  but  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it. 

Hicke:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  his  litigating  style.  You  told  me  he 
talked  very  fast.  Is  there  anything  else  distinctive  about  his 
style? 

Doyle:   Well,  he  talked  very  rapidly,  but  he  was  a  great—he  was  a  very 
resourceful  man,  but  like  most  good  lawyers,  his  greatest  virtue 
was  solid  preparation.   Like  most  good  lawyers,  his  strongest 
device  was  solid  preparation.   He  worked  very  hard,  prepared  his 
cases  thoroughly,  knew  the  facts,  even  though  they  were  worked  up 
by  a  junior  or  by  an  investigator  or  whatever,  and  was  a  quality 
performer. 


The  Forties  at  the  Firm 
[Interview  4:   July  23,  1992]  //# 

Hicke:  Well,  we've  pretty  much  finished  with  the  1930s,  I  think- -and  so 
I'd  like  to  go  on  to  the  1940s,  and  the  first  major  event  that  I 
know  about,  anyway- -was  that  you  became  a  partner.  And  when  was 
that? 

Doyle:   I  became  a  partner  in  1942.   I'd  been  at  the  firm  almost  ten  years, 
and  it  was  still  before  World  War  II.   I've  been  a  partner  now  for 
fifty  years. 

Hicke:  What  was  the  occasion?  Do  you  remember  how  it  was,  how  the  news 
came  to  you? 

Doyle:   Oh,  there  were  about  ten  partners.   I  worked  for  J.  M.  Mannon,  who 
had  a  large  litigation  practice,  and  also  did  work  from  time  to 
time  for  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  I  recall. 
But  Mannon  simply  told  me  that  I'd  been  elected  to  the  partnership, 
and  that  was  extremely  good  news.   I  don't  think  anyone  my  age  had 
ever  become  a  partner  in  the  firm  before.   I  was  only  thirty- two 
years  old. 

So  it  was  gratifying,  and  I  didn't  say  no.   But  I  learned  soon 
that  I  would  have  to  buy  my  way  into  the  firm.   In  other  words, 
it's  an  equity  partnership,  and  every  partner  has  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  capital  related  to  his  percentage  of  the  income 
distributions.   And,  although  the  capital  in  those  days  was  not 
very  large,  certainly  not  compared  to  what  it  is  now  fifty  years 
later,  nevertheless  it  was  a  significant  amount,  and  I  had  no  way 
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Hicke: 

Doyle : 
Hicke: 
Doyle ; 


to  meet  that  except  to  put  something  aside  out  of  my  distribution 
each  year  to  buy  my  way  in. 

And  that  still  is  true  with  partners;  it's  historically  been 
the  way.   Some  people  have  means  by  which  they  can  retire  their 
capital  obligation,  and  others  have  to  meet  it  out  of  income,  which 
I  did. 

There  were  two  other  partners  admitted  when  I  was.   One  was 
Robert  Lipman,  who  did  corporate  work  and  some  litigation  work.   He 
was  one  of  two  sons  of  the  president  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  F.  L. 
Lipman,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  Western  banking  circles.   Bob  was 
a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate  and  the  younger  son  of  F.  L.  Lipman. 
The  other  one  was  Russell  Mackey,  who  was  an  admiralty  lawyer,  and 
limited  his  practice  to  the  admiralty  specialty  and  worked  with 
Farnham  Griffiths,  who  was  our  principal  admiralty  partner  at  that 
time. 

The  name  of  the  firm  was  still  McCutchen,  Olney,  Mannon  & 
Greene,  which  it  had  been  for  some  time.   I  can't  remember  when  the 
name  was  changed  from  that  to  McCutchen,  Thomas,  Matthew,  Griffiths 
&  Greene,  but  it  was  quite  a  while  after  I  was  admitted  to  the 
firm.   But  with  our  admission,  the  partnership  came  to  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen.   Both  Mackey  and  Lipman  were  considerably 
older  than  I  was,  and  had  been  with  the  firm  longer  than  I  had, 
quite  a  bit. 

In  those  years,  it  was  usual  for  someone  to  be  with  the  firm 
for,  oh,  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  admission  to 
partnership.   Now  people  get  onto  the  partnership  track,  as  they 
call  it,  much  earlier,  and  most  of  the  major  law  firms  admit 
partners  after  about  seven  years  in  practice.   I  would  say  that 
seven  years  is  probably  about  the  average  for  admission,  an 
associate . 

You  were  not  only  younger  than  your  classmates  and  therefore 
younger  starting  practice,  but  you  also  became  a  partner  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  was  normal. 

Yes,  I  did.   That's  correct. 
Why  was  that? 

Oh,  I  don't  know.   It's  just  that  I  got  along  well  with  the  firm 
and  the  work,  and  so  on.   And  some  luck,  I  think. 

I  had  worked  with  a  man  named  Klevin,  Victor  Klevin,  who  left 
the  firm.  He  was  not  a  partner,  and  I  had  worked  with  him  and  had 
handled  some  of  the  things  that  he  was  engaged  in,  and  so  his 
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departure  I  think  advanced  my  opportunity  perhaps  sooner  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 

Hicke:   Did  he  specialize  in  something? 

Doyle:   Well,  he  was  in  corporate  and  litigation  work,  but  more  in 

corporate  than  in  litigation.   And  by  the  time  I  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  I  had  pretty  much  spent  almost  all  my  time  doing 
litigation  work. 

Hicke:  Did  you  sort  of  take  over  his  clients? 

Doyle:   Oh,  some  of  them,  yes.   He  worked  for  Mannon,  too,  but  he  was  older 
than  I,  and  much  more  experienced.   And  the  fact  that  he  left,  I 
think,  gave  me  more  opportunity.   Perhaps  I  would  have  been  slower 
moving  along. 

Hicke:   Was  there  some  kind  of  a  celebration  on  the  day-- 

Doyle:   Oh,  heavens,  no.   Oh,  no.   There  was  a  celebration  in  the  Doyle 
family  [laughter],  but  certainly  not  at  the  McCutchen  firm. 

Hicke:   Oh,  no?   It  was  business  as  usual? 


Partners'  Meetings 


Doyle:   Well,  we  had  lunch  every- -now,  we  have  a  partners  luncheon  twice  a 
month.   I  believe  in  those  years  the  partners  met  for  lunch  every 
week  on  Wednesday,  in  a  private  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  at  [New]  Montgomery  and  Market  Street,  and  had  done 
so  for  years.   There  was  no  executive  committee;  in  fact,  there 
were  no  committees  of  any  kind.   All  firm  business  was  handled  by 
the  partners.   At  the  weekly  partnership  luncheon,  any  matters  that 
needed  to  be  discussed  or  dealt  with  would  come  up,  and  be  talked 
about  and  disposed  of. 

Hicke:   Was  there  a  vote  or  a  consensus  arrived  at? 

Doyle:   Oh,  quite  informally  so.   It  was  a  very  informal  thing,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  collegiality  amongst  the  partners.   They  knew 
each  other  very  well  indeed,  knew  each  other's  families,  knew  each 
other's  idiosyncracies  and  eccentricities,  strengths  and 
weaknesses.   But  there  was  generally  quite  a  strong  consensus,  and 
that  usually  controlled.   Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  firm  would 
have  their  say,  and  the  others  would  pretty  much  go  along.   As  I 
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Hicke: 


Doyle: 


Hicke: 
Doyle : 
Hicke: 

Doyle: 


Hicke: 


remember  it,  Judge  Olney  was  very  firm  and  outspoken,  and  Crawford 
Greene  had  become  a  major  factor  in  the  firm. 

But  things  went  very  smoothly.   There  was  a  good  collegiality 
and  congeniality  about  the  meetings.   Still  is,  for  that  matter, 
but  they  are  much  larger,  with  over  100  partners,  as  against  ten  or 
fifteen. 

And  there  probably  are  some  celebrations  for  the  new  partners 
nowadays . 

Yes,  more  or  less  so.   Certainly- -oh,  I  shouldn't  say  there  was  no 
celebration.   They  simply  had  me  come  to  the  next  luncheon,  and  I 
was  then  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  was  told  what  my  percentage 
would  be,  and  it  was  pretty  small.   But  it  was  an  improvement,  and 
permitted  me  to  begin  to  buy  my  way  into  the  ownership  of  the 
library  and  the  typewriters  and  the  furniture  and  fixtures  and  all 
of  the  other  things  that  make  the  practice  of  law  possible. 

Did  they  welcome  you  at  the  first  meeting? 

I  really  don't  have  any  first  recollection  of  it,  no. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  discussed? 
Was  it,  "Shall  we  get  a  new  carpet  on  the  floor,"  or  was  it-- 

No,  it  wasn't  that  detailed,  but  it  was  related  to  the  kind  of 
business,  and  often,  particular  cases  would  be  discussed,  cases  or 
matters  in  the  office,  where  one  partner  or  another  would  like  to 
get  the  insight  and  the  suggestions  and  the  ideas  of  his 
colleagues.   And  that  was  very  often  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  luncheon,  and  was  a  very  useful  and  affirmative  thing  as  to 
what  should  be  done  next  in  this  particular  situation,  et  cetera. 

No,  there  wasn't  detailed  discussion  about  the  relative  trivia 
of  operations;  that  was  left  pretty  much  to  the  chief  accountant,  a 
man  named  Atkinson  who  had  been  with  the  firm  a  great  many  years, 
or  to  the  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  the  stenographic  service  and 
so  on.   And  after  all,  the  offices  were  only  relatively  small.   We 
had- -well,  by  then  the  top  two  floors  in  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
Building  at  California  and  Sansome  Streets,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  one  of  the  banks,  a  very  good  building. 

So  probably  everybody  in  the  firm,  all  the  partners,  knew  pretty 
much  everything  that  was  going  on? 


Doyle:   Oh,  very  much  so,  yes  indeed. 
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Admiralty  Work 


Doyle:   In  those  years,  the  admiralty  practice  was  a  very  significant  part 
of  the  practice  of  the  firm,  a  great  deal  more  proportionately  than 
it  is  today.  That  was  before  radar,  and  before  all  of  the  modern 
communications  and  electronic  assistances  to  navigation. 
Shipwrecks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  not  at  all  infrequent, 
particularly  in  the  San  Francisco  area  with  the  fog  in  the  Bay,  and 
the  months  when  visibility  was  practically  zero,  it  wouldn't  be 
unusual  to  have  two  or  three  collisions  within  a  period  of  a  day  or 
two.  And  of  course,  ship  collisions  produced  claims,  insurance 
claims,  and  owners'  claims,  and  sometimes  the  damage  was  quite 
extensive. 

So  admiralty  work  was  a  high  producer,  and  a  large  component 
of  the  practice  of  the  firm  in  those  years.   It  has  become  much 
less  so  over  time,  although  it  still  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
practice  of  our  firm  today.   But  proportionately,  very  much 
smaller. 

Hicke:   Were  you  involved  in  some  of  the  admiralty  work? 

Doyle:   No,  I  was  not.   There  were  some  very  interesting  admiralty  cases, 
rather  unique  cases,  but  I  was  not  involved  in  them.   I  remember  a 
little  about  some  of  them,  but  not  enough  to  be  accurate  in  trying 
to  describe  it.   They  mostly  involved  ships'  collisions. 

Hicke:   Were  there  some  specific  insurance  companies  that  were  your 
clients? 

Doyle:  There  were  a  number.  We  represented,  amongst  other  insurance 
companies,  the  so-called  West  of  England  Group,  which  were  the 
owners  and  the  insurers  of  a  number  of  vessels  that  were  engaged  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  trade.   The  West  of  England  was  an  important 
source  of  admiralty  business.   And  then  we  would  be  referred  cases 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  because  we  were  certainly  one  of 
the  leading  admiralty  firms  in  the  West.   Charles  Page,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  firm  in  1883,  was  internationally  recognized  as  an 
admiralty  lawyer,  so  the  firm  had  gotten  off  to  a  strong  admiralty 
practice  under  Charles  Page's  leadership. 

After  Page  came  in  my  time  Farnham  Griffiths,  who  was  a  widely 
known  admiralty  lawyer,  and  also  a  Regent  of  the  University  of 
California.   And  a  man  named  Campbell  had  been  a  member  of  our  firm 
and  then  had  gone  to  New  York  and  become  a  member  of  a  major 
admiralty  firm  called  Kerlin  &  Campbell,  I  think.   We  interchanged 
business  with  them. 
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Representing  U.C.  Regents  and  Stanford  Board  of  Trustees 


Hicke:   You  said  that  you  had  been  doing  some  work  for  the  regents? 

Doyle:   Yes.   When  I  came  to  work,  J.  M.  Mannon,  Jr.,  my  boss,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California  and  of  Hastings  Law 
School,  and  the  son  of  a  Mendocino  County  Superior  Court  judge,  was 
representing  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  a  number  of  different 
assignments.   I  didn't  personally  work  on  those,  but  that  was  in 
the  days  when  the  regents  sent  out  most  of  their  legal  matters. 
Later,  John  U.  Calkins,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  was  retained  as 
general  counsel  for  the  Regents  of  the  University.   I  think  since 
that  time,  beginning  with  Calkins,  the  regents  have  had  their  own 
law  offices  and  have  endeavored  to  handle  most  of  their  work 
inside,  going  outside  for  special  reasons  and  unusual 
circumstances . 

Hicke:   Do  you  recall  any  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  firm  did  for 
them? 

Doyle:   Oh,  no,  but  I'm  sure  that  there  were  title  questions  and  questions 
of  bequests  and  questions  of  interpretations  of  wills,  and  all  of 
the  routine  things  that  universities  would  be  involved  with.   Same 
kind  of  thing  that  we've  done  for  Stanford  over  the  many  years  that 
we've  represented  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Stanford  University. 

Hicke:   Do  you  know  when  that  started? 

Doyle:  Well,  that  started  with  Jim  Adams,  James  D.  Adams,  who  took  over 

that  work  from  a  man  whose  name  I've  forgotten.   But  Adams  was  the 
son  of  a  professor  of  history  at  Stanford,  and  had  had  close 
Stanford  connections.   He  was  appointed  attorney  for  the 
university.   Then  when  Adams  went  into  the  service  in  World  War  II, 
into  the  navy,  I  began  to  do  Stanford's  work,  and  continued  to  do 
Stanford's  work,  oh,  I  guess  up  until  the  time  I  went  on  the 
Stanford  Board  of  Trustees,  and  then  turned  it  over  to  others.   We 
still  do  Stanford's  work.   Outside  work- -of  course,  Stanford  also 
has  its  own  law  department,  and  handles  things  internally  to  a  much 
greater  extent.   But  we  still  represent  Stanford  in  litigation  and 
in  various  matters  that  they  refer  outside. 

Hicke:   Does  anything  in  particular  stand  out  of  your  work  you  did  for 
Stanford? 

Doyle:   Well,  there  are  a  great  many  things.   There  was  the  beginning  of 

the  Industrial  Park,  the  decision  to  utilize  land  as  a  resource  for 
the  university.   Under  the  founding  grant  at  Stanford,  the  lands 
given  to  the  university,  to  the  trustees,  by  the  Stanfords  were 
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inalienable.   They  couldn't  be  sold  or  disposed  of.   But  it  was 
decided  that  perhaps  they  could  be  leased,  and  utilized  in  that  way 
for  the  production  of  revenues.   And  from  that  developed  the  idea 
of  long-term  leases  to  corporations  who  would  build  their  own 
facilities,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  Stanford  would  get 
the  property  back  with  whatever  improvements  might  be  on  the 
development. 

At  first,  the  leases  were  ninety-nine  years,  and  then  later- - 
and  those  leases  would  be  for  a  large  payment  that  was  more  or  less 
comparable  to  the  price  that  could  be  achieved  from  selling  the 
land.   And  then  later,  it  appeared  that  a  fifty-year  lease  would  be 
probably  as  acceptable,  and  so  the  leases  began  to  be  fifty  years. 
The  whole  Industrial  Park  at  Stanford  on  the  south  side  of  the 
campus  was  developed  under  that  lease  program. 

Well,  of  course,  there  were  endless  questions  about  the 
legitimacy  of  that  method  cf  developing  the  property,  and  various 
entitlements  had  to  be  obtained  and  arrangements  with  the  cities 
and  the  surrounding  communities,  and  then  the  whole  idea  of 
controlling  the  sort  of  activity  that  would  be  conducted.   This  was 
more  or  less  the  beginning  of  Silicon  Valley,  as  I  think  everyone 
realizes . 

Then  later,  the  industrial  park  idea  was  utilized  for  the 
development  of  the  Stanford  Shopping  Center,  and  the  commercial 
activity  on  the  other  side  of  the  campus,  along  El  Camino  Real, 
where  there  was  instituted  a  large  shopping  center  that  now  has 
become  sort  of  a  commercial  hub  of  the  whole  area.   That  too  was  a 
very  successful  venture. 

But  this  permitted  Stanford  to  utilize  the  lands  outside  of 
the  academic  reserve.   The  trustees  determined  that  certain 
acreages  would  be  kept  for  academic  purposes  only,  and  these  lands 
were  outside  of  the  academic  reserve  and  were  employed  in  that  way. 
And  we  were  involved  in  the  leasing  arrangements,  and  in  all  of  the 
negotiations  and  so  forth. 

Hicke:   Did  you  work  with  Dick  Guggenhime  on  that? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  didn't  at  that  time.   I  worked  with  Dick  a  great  deal  on 

the  Stanford  Board  of  Trustees,  because  we  were  both  trustees  about 
the  same  time,  and  I  preceded  him  as  president  of  the  board.   He 
succeeded  me  as  president  of  the  board.   So  we  worked  together  a 
great  deal,  but  in  those  years,  he  was  not  involved  in  the  legal 
work  for  the  university. 

Of  course,  I  had  known  him  since  college  days,  and  we  roomed 
together  at  Harvard  Law  School  for  three  years,  became  very 
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intimate  and  devoted  friends,  and  our  children  and  wives  and  so  on. 
But  we  started  practicing  at  the  same  time  and  we  were  very  close 
friends  during  those  early  years  when  he  began  to  emerge  as  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  Heller,  Ehrman,  and  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  civic  activities.   He  was  later  appointed  to  the 
Stanford  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  the  Rosenberg  Foundation,  and 
other  things  in  the  community.   I  think  he  was  also  president  of 
what  was  then  the  Community  Chest,  now  the  United  Way.   He  was  an 
exceptional  person. 

Dick  joined  the  navy  in  World  War  II.   I  tried  to  join  the 
navy,  but  I  had  ulcers,  stomach  ulcers,  and  got  turned  down,  and 
classified  4-F.   So  later  I  had  surgery  for  the  stomach  conditions. 
But  Dick  went  into  the  navy  and  had  a  great  career  with  naval 
intelligence,  and  came  out  as  a  lieutenant  commander  and  had 
service  in  the  Pacific.   He  had  a  fine  career. 


Pearl  Harbor.  1941 


Hicke : 


Doyle : 


So  do  you  remember  where  you  were  when  the  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Pearl  Harbor? 

Yes,  I  was  with  a  friend  named  Robert  Kirkwood,  who  was  an 
associate  in  our  firm,  not  at  that  time,  but  he  started  out  a  year 
after  I  did.   Then  he  left  the  firm  and  went  to  the  [California 
State]  Assembly.   He  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a  farmer,  and  he  got 
ranch  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  a  property  down  at 
Saratoga,  some  more  properties.   He  left  the  firm  and  went  to  do 
this,  and  then  became  an  assemblyman  from  that  district  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  then  became  state  controller. 

He  was  elected  state  controller,  and  served  during  the 
[Governor  Earl]  Warren  administration,  and  then  was  beaten--!  think 
he  was  reelected  once  or  twice  and  was  beaten  by  Alan  Cranston.   He 
then  became  the  director  of  public  utilities  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  the  Municipal  Railroad  and  the  airport  and 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  power  system  and  so  on. 


His  wife,  later  his  widow,  is  now  my  wife. 
friends  for  sixty  years. 


So  we've  been 


Hicke:   Marvelous. 


Doyle:   Been  married  for  six  years.   Our  families  grew  up  together,  and  our 
grandchildren  went  to  college  together,  and  so  forth. 
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Hicke:   Well,  back  to  1941  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Doyle:   But  I  was  with  Bob  Kirkwood  on  a  trip  over  in  the  San  Joaquin 

Valley,  and  we  came  back  over  Pacheco  Pass  and  stopped  for  gas,  and 
heard  that  the  Japanese  had  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

Hicke:   Did  you  have  any  immediate  reaction,  or  was  there  anything  you  had 
to  do-- 

Doyle:   Well,  we  were  absolutely- -you  know,  everyone  was  terribly  concerned 
and  taken  pretty  much  by  surprise.  History  recounts  the  rest  of 
that  story. 

Hicke:   Yes,  that's  true. 

Doyle:   But  I  continued  on  at  the  firm,  and  as  I  say,  I  tried  to  get  in  the 
navy  and  wasn't  successful.   A  great  many- -a  lot  of  our  people  went 
into  the  service  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  rest  of  us  stayed 
and  manned  the  ship,  and  did  our  jobs  as  block  wardens  or  civil 
defense  personnel  and  so  on.   I  lived  in  Berkeley,  continued  to 
live  there,  and  commuted  across  the  Bay. 

Hicke:  Was  there  a  sizeable  exodus  from  the  firm? 

Doyle:   Well,  there  was.   I  can't  remember  the  actual  numbers,  but  most  of 
the  young  men  left  and  went  into  the  service.   I  say  most  of  them; 
those  who  were  able  to  do  so  took  some  form  of  military  service. 
And  that  reduced  the  number  of  others,  but  that  began,  that  led  to 
the  increased  employment  of  women,  and  to  others  who  were  not 
available  or  qualified  for  military- - 


Employment  of  Women  During  Wartime  //# 

Hicke:   Do  you  recall  any  of  the  women  that  were  hired  and  where  they  came 
from? 

Doyle:  Well,  I  remember  that,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  before,  when  I  came 
to  the  office,  there  were  two  women,  and  Esther  Phillips  was  one. 
She  was  involved  in  admiralty  practice,  and  left  the  office  to  go 
to  the  United  States  Attorney's  office,  where  she  handled  most  of 
the  admiralty  work  for  the  government  in  San  Francisco. 

Then,  about  the  time  the  war  began,  Martha  Naylor  came.   1 
think  Martha  was  a  Boalt  Hall  graduate,  and  she  later  became  the 
law  clerk  for  Judge  Peters,  and  served  with  him,  I  think,  all  of 
his  judicial  career  almost. 
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Hicke : 
Doyle : 


Hicke : 
Doyle : 


Hicke : 
Doyle : 

Hicke: 
Doyle: 


Another  woman  was  a  specialist  in  securities  law  named  Hazel 
Flagler,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  [College]  and  Columbia  University  Law 
School.   She  was  an  excellent  securities  and  corporate  lawyer  who 
remained  with  the  firm  throughout  her  career.   And  then  others  came 
along,  and  of  course  it  wasn't  very  long  until  we  had  a  significant 
number  of  women. 

But  there  were  very  few  women  coming  out  of  law  school .   1 
happened  the  other  evening  to  be  looking  at  an  old  file,  starting 
to  get  things  ready  to  discard,  and  I  came  across  a  program  [walks 
away  from  tape  recorder]  for  a  dinner  for  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Stanford  Law  School.   [pause]   This  was  in  May  17,  1957. 
There's  the  program.   [hands  over  paper] 

Oh,  that's  wonderful. 

I  was  the  speaker,  but  the  thing  that  struck  me,  if  you'll  look  at 
the  back  page,  you  will  see  the  list  of  graduates  who  were  being 
honored  at  this  dinner.   There  are  about  100  listed  there,  and 
unless  I've  missed  something,  there  wasn't  a  single  woman  in  that 
class.   May,  1957,  at  the  Stanford  Law  School. 

I  don't  see  one. 

And  now,  of  course,  half  the  graduates  are  women.   And  at  my  law 
school,  at  Harvard  Law  School,  women  weren't  admitted  until  the 
mid-fifties.   But  now,  about  half  of  the  class  there  is  composed  of 
women.   So  that's  been  one  of  the  very  dramatic  changes  in  the  law 
practice  over  the  years  we've  been  talking  about. 

Did  either  of  these  women,  or  any  of  them,  become  partners? 


Well,  yes. 
partners . 


In  our  firm,  we  have  now- -oh,  I  guess  a  dozen  women 


Hicke: 


Of  the  ones  that  you  just  talked  about,  that  started- - 

No,  none  of  those  became  partners.   I  think  our  first  partner  was 
Susan  Briggs,  our  first  partner  I  believe  was  Susan  Briggs,  who  is 
still  a  partner  and  has  been  for  twenty- five  years,  more  or  less. 
But  we  now  have --oh,  I  don't  know  the  count,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  or 
more.   But  our  proportion  of  associates  is  much  higher  than  that. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  in  the  summer  associates  group  this  year, 
those  who  come  from  law  school  and  work  during  the  summer  before 
they  go  back  to  their  last  year,  I  think  more  than  half  of  them  are 
women  this  summer. 

Well,  going  back  to  the  1940s,  it  sounds  as  if  they  were  well 
qualified,  or  at  least  competent-- 
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Doyle:   The  women? 

Hicke:   --as  opposed  to  some  others  who  were  hired  temporarily  in  other 
firms . 

Doyle:   Well,  they  obviously  were,  because  now  they're  making  excellent 

records  at  the  law  schools,  but  there  weren't  many  law  schools  that 
admitted  women. 

Hicke:   I  meant  the  particular  women  that  you  had  in  the  firm. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  we  had- -but  I  don't  recall  during  those  years  that  there 
was  serious  consideration.   I  think  Martha  Naylor  was  considered 
for  partnership,  but  she  had  decided  to  leave  to  go  to  the  judicial 
branch  and  work  there.   She  was  interested  in  the  judicial  side  of 
the  profession,  and  Hazel  Flagler,  I  think,  really  didn't  want  to 
be  a  partner.   She  didn't  want  the  responsibility  of  that.   She  had 
a  place  up  in  Sonoma  County  where  she  loved  to  go  weekends,  and  she 
just  didn't  want  to  get  involved  in  the  practice  as  a  member  of  the 
law  firm. 

Hicke:  You  certainly  have  a  wonderful  memory. 

Doyle:   Not  really;  I  wish  it  were  much  better.   I  sometimes  think  I  must 
be  getting  Alzheimer's  or  something.   [laughs] 

Hicke:  I  always  have  to  remember  Mark  Twain's  quote,  I  don't  know  if  I've 
told  you  this  before  or  not,  "When  I  was  younger,  I  could  remember 
anything,  whether  it  happened  or  not." 

Doyle:   That's  a  very  good  line,  very  good  line. 
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IV   SOME  SIGNIFICANT  CASES 


Commissioner  of  IRS  v.  Greene.  1941 

Hicke:   Okay.   Let's  go  to  the  first  case  that  I  have  there,  and  that  was 
Commissioner  of  IRS  v.  Greene  [119  F.  2d,  383],  and  that  was  in 
1941. 

Doyle:   Oh,  you  read  that  case? 
Hicke:   Yes. 

Doyle:   Well,  that  was  a  very  unique  kind  of  case.   Walter  Hobart  had  been 
one  of  the  pioneer  lumber  barons  of  California.   Hobart  Mills  is 
where  the  lumber  company  was  up  in  Nevada  County,  I  guess  it  is. 
But  Hobart  owned  large  properties  at  Lake  Tahoe .   Their  principal 
residence  was  there,  or  at  least  during  the  summertime.   And  the 
Hobart  Building  on  Market  Street  was  built  by  Walter  Hobart.   He 
was  a  very  prominent  and  well-known  businessman. 

But  he  had  a  daughter  named  Alice,  and  she  married  a  man  named 
Lester.   After  they  had  been  married  ten  years  or  so,  she  became 
mentally  incompetent.   A.  Crawford  Greene  was  Hobart 's  lawyer,  and 
was  appointed  guardian  of  her  person  and  estate.   Hobart,  I  think, 
had  died  by  that  time,  but  Mrs.  Lester  had  been  a  client  of  Greene. 
So  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  her  person  and  estate,  and  because 
of  the  Tahoe  residence,  the  estate  was  administered  in  the  court  at 
Placerville,  in  El  Dorado  County,  the  old  Hangtown. 

Mrs.  Lester  had  two  daughters,  Beatrice  and  Carolyn.   Both  of 
them  were  married.   But  their  husbands  didn't  work,  and  the  women 
had  never  been  trained  or  educated  for  any  gainful  occupation. 
They  had  lived  as  people  of  large  means.   Mrs.  Lester  had  a  large 
income,  which  of  course  she  wasn't  using.   She  was  in  an 
institution  in  Pennsylvania,  and  being  cared  for  there.   But  her 
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income  was  not  being  used,  and  the  court  at  Placerville,  on 
applications  filed  by  the  daughters,  would  from  time  to  time  make 
allowances  to  them  from  the  income  of  their  mother's  estate  of 
substantial  amounts  for  their  support  and  maintenance.   As  the 
income  grew  and  the  unused  income  increased,  these  amounts  grew 
larger. 

So  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  levied  a  gift  tax  on  the 
payments,  treating  them  as  gifts  and  exacting  the  gift  tax  that 
would  apply  to  gifts.   Well,  Greene,  as  the  administrator  of  the 
incompetent's  estate,  took  the  position  that  these  were  not  gifts, 
but  that  they  were  statutory  allowances  for  maintenance  and  support 
ordered  by  the  California  court,  and  that  they  were  supported  by  a 
consideration,  namely  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to  support  a  child 
who  is  unable  to  support  herself. 

So  he  contested  this  gift  tax  determination,  and  the  amounts 
involved  then  had  become  quite  large,  and  the  tax  was  quite  large, 
because  the  gift  tax  was  progressive  in  those  years,  more  than  it 
is  even  today.   It  was  higher. 

Hicke:   Her  estate  —  it  says  here—was  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

Doyle:   Well,  I  think  by  the  time  these  decisions  were  made,  it  was  very 
much  in  excess  of  that,  very  much. 

In  any  event,  the  amounts  were  substantial,  and  so  after  the 
commissioner's  determination,  Greene  applied  to  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  to  review  the  decision,  and  somehow  or  other  asked  me  to 
handle  the  case.   I  wasn't  a  tax  lawyer,  but  I  was  handling  all 
sorts  of  litigation,  and  this  essentially  was  a  piece  of 
litigation.   We  took  the  position  that  these  were  not  gifts  for  the 
reason  I've  already  indicated,  that  they  were  ordered  by  the  state 
court,  and  were  obligations  of  the  estate,  and  couldn't  be 
classified  as  gifts;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  no  donative 
intent,  that  this  was  not  supported  by  an  intention  to  make  a  gift. 
It  was  only  supported  by  the  obligation  to  support. 

Hicke:   Is  that  a  requirement,  that  there  be  some  donative--? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  was  ultimately  held  that  it  was  not  a  requirement,  but  we 
took  that  position.   But  the  interesting  thing  about  the  case  was 
that  there  were  fifteen  members  of  the  court  of  tax  appeals ,  and 
they  divided  eight  to  seven- - 

Hicke:   They  all  heard  the  case? 
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Doyle:   They  heard  it  en  bane.   And  they  divided  eight  to  seven,  and  eight 
of  them  agreed  with  us,  and  seven  agreed  with  the  commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue .   So  we  won  the  case  in  the  tax  appeals  court . 

The  government  then  appealed  that  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  is  the  appellate  court  to  review  tax  court 
decisions.  The  court  of  appeals  consisted  of  three  judges,  a  panel 
at  that  time,  and  they  reversed  on  a  two -to -one  vote.   So  the  two 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  agreed  with  the  commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  one,  the  judge  who  dissented,  agreed  with  us. 
But  the  result  was  a  reversal,  but  the  amusing  thing  in  retrospect- 
-and  at  that  time- -was  that  of  the  eighteen  judges  who  considered 
that  case,  they  divided  nine  to  nine.   And  it  just  happened  that 
the  court  of  appeals  divided  two  to  one;  so  we  lost  the  case  and 
the  government  collected  the  gift  taxes. 

Hicke:   They  had  the  last  say. 

Doyle:   They  had  the  last  say.   But  that  was  an  unusual  situation. 

Hicke:   [laughs]   That  is,  out  of  eighteen  people,  nine-- 

Doyle:   And  what  the  court  of  appeals  held  was  that  the  obligation  under 
California  law,  if  there  was  one,  and  the  trial  court  had  found 
there  was  an  obligation- -I  mean,  the  judge  who  made  the 
allowances- -that  that  obligation  could  not  control  the 
interpretation  of  federal  tax  law,  and  that  under  the  federal  tax 
statute,  the  decision  of  a  state  court  that  this  was  an  obligation 
was  not  controlling,  and  that  the  federal  tax  law  could- - 

Hicke:   Override  that? 

Doyle:   Override  the  state  statute.   And  that  this  was  a  transfer  of 

property  without  consideration,  and  that  that  was  the  test  under 
the  federal  tax  law. 

Well,  you  can  see  just  from  taking  that  into  account  how  the 
judges  might  have  quarreled  and  divided  over  that  issue.   But  in 
any  event,  I  managed  to  lose  that  case,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
cases  that  I  had  in  the  [U.S.]  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  and  I  remember  it  very  well.   And  I  think  that  was  about 
1940  or  '41,  something- - 

Hicke:   I  think  I  have  '41. 

Doyle:   Well,  that's  the  appellate  decision.   After  all,  the  case  had  been 
going  for  two  or  three  years  before  that,  and  we  had-- 

Hicke:   The  years  involved  were  '36  and  '37,  the  years  of  the  gift? 
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Doyle:   Yes.   Well,  that's  when  the  judge  was  making  the  allowances,  and 
when  the  government  decided  to  tax  them  as  gifts. 

Hicke:   Was  there  any  appeal  from  the  court  of  appeals  or  did  you--? 

Doyle:   I  think  we  applied  for  certiorari  and  got  turned  down.   I 

believe--yes,  I'm  sure  we  applied  for  cert,  but  denied.   I  think 
so. 

Hicke:   Probably  wasn't  a-- 

Doyle:   Not  a  world-shaking  decision,  no.   And  the  government  needed  money 
as  much  then  as  it  does  now.   [laughter] 

Hicke:   And  so  was  probably  fairly  determined. 

Doyle:   And  after  all,  the  Lesters  weren't  hurting  in  any  way  at  all. 

Plenty  of  money  in  the  estate  and  in  the  income  to  pay  the  taxes. 
But  it  was  an  interesting  case,  and  the  division  in  the  court  was 
the  remarkable  thing  about  it,  to  have  so  many  judges  consider  it 
and  divide  so  evenly  over  the  issues  presented. 

Hicke:   That's  a  great  story.   [laughter]   It  was  almost  worth  losing  for 
the  story. 

Doyle:   That's  right. 


Bank  of  China  Case 


Hicke:   Okay.   The  next  one  I  have  for  you  is  the  Bank  of  China  case,  and  I 
know  that  was  a  very  important  case. 

Doyle:   Bank  of  China  was  an  important  case.   It  takes  up  quite  a  few  pages 
in  the  Federal  Supplement  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  in  the 
Federal  Second  Reporter.   [Bank  of  China  v.  Wells  Fargo  Bank  and 
Union  Trust  Co.,  104  F.  Supp.  59  (M.D.  Cal .  1952)  (Nos.  29287, 
29703),  aff'd  by  209  F.  2d.  467,  48  A.L.R.  2d.  172  (9th  Cir.  1953) 
(Nos.  13412,  13413).] 

Basically,  the  Bank  of  China  case  amounted  to  this:   the  Bank 
of  China  was  the  central  bank  of  the  Republic  of  China.   It  was 
owned,  a  majority  of  its  stock  was  owned  by  the  government  of 
China,  which  of  course  was  the  Republic  of  China. 

Hicke:   We're  talking  about  before  the-- 
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Doyle:   We're  talking  about  before  Mao  [Tse  Tung].   What  became  the 

nationalist.   And  a  minority  [was  owned]  by  private  interests, 
various  families,  including,  I  think,  the  Sung  family  and  so  forth. 
And  the  Bank  of  China  had  its  head  office  in  Shanghai,  with  branch 
offices  in--oh,  other  countries,  London,  New  York,  et  cetera.   And 
they  did  business  regularly  with  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  Bank  of  China  was  a  large  depositor  from  time 
to  time . 

When  the  communists  occupied  Shanghai,  the  Bank  of  China 
foreign  office  and  ultimately  the  head  office  were  moved  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  then  from  there  ultimately  to  Taipei,  to  Taiwan.   But 
when  the  communists  occupied  Shanghai,  they  used  the  code  and  keys 
to  instruct  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  not  to  make  any  payments  to  the 
Bank  of  China's  account  except  to  the  military  authority  in 
Shanghai.   And  so  then,  the  Bank  of  China  at  Hong  Kong  demanded 
payment  of  the  deposit  with  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  which  was- -I've 
forgotten,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  dollars  at  that  time,  I 
think. 

So  I  was  asked  to  represent  the  Bank  of  China. 
Hicke:   How  did  that  happen? 

Doyle:   Well,  there  were  lawyers  in  New  York,  James  Burke,  who  represented 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Bank  of  China,  and  I  had  known  Burke  and 
had  had  something  to  do  with  them.   They  asked  if  we  wouldn't 
represent  the  Bank  of  China  in  the  controversy  here  with  the  Wells 
Fargo.   Well,  the  Wells  Fargo  lawyers  were  my  good  friends,  Heller, 
Ehrman,  White  &  McAuliffe,  my  roommate  and  very  close  friend  and 
best  man  at  my  wedding  was  a  member  of  that  firm  [Richard 
Guggenhime].   Lloyd  Dinkelspiel  was  one  of  his  seniors,  and  he  was 
the  bank's  lawyer. 

Hicke:   They  were  general  counsel  for  the  bank. 

Doyle:   Yes,  and  were  married  into  the  family  of  the  bank's  originators  and 
founders  and  so  on.   So  I  was  taking  on  a  position  adverse  to  the 
people  that  I  knew  very  well,  and  was  very  fond  of  and  admired  and 
liked.   But  that  didn't  matter;  it  was  just  a  very  interesting 
case . 

Well,  they  took  the  position  that  the  bank  couldn't  pay, 
because  of  the  uncertainty  about  who  was  entitled  to  control  the 
Bank  of  China.   We  took  the  position  that  the  Hong  Kong  head  office 
was  entitled  to  the  deposit  with  the  Wells  Fargo,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Wells  Fargo  had  all  acknowledged  that  the  Hong  Kong  people 
were  the  ones  they'd  been  dealing  with  and  so  on. 
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Hicke:  Were  the  communists  involved  in  this? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  very  much  so.   So  we  filed  a  suit  demanding  payment  of  the 
account,  with  interest.   The  case  was  assigned  to  Louis  Goodman, 
United  States  District  Judge.   Very  good  judge;  I  admired  him.   He 
was  a  good  friend  of  Dinkelspiel' s  too,  I  knew  that.   But  Goodman 
got  the  case,  and  we  made  a  motion  for  a  summary  judgment  in  our 
favor,  but  before  it  could  be  heard,  the  communists  appeared.   They 
came  in  through  New  York  lawyers,  a  man  named  Martin  Popper,  and  he 
associated  with  him  McTernan  and  Dreyfus  in  San  Francisco,  and  then 
Bob  Kenney,  Robert  Kenney,  who  had  been  attorney  general  of 
California  was  also  associated  with  them.   They  made  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  case,  or  to  substitute  themselves  as  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiff  in  our  place,  on  the  theory  that  they  represented  the 
real  Bank  of  China. 

Hicke:   Interesting. 

Doyle:   Which  was  kind  of  a  clever  move.   And  finally,  it  came  on  before 
Goodman,  and  we  put  in  all  of  our  respective  contentions.   The 
judge  decided  that  he  couldn't  decide  the  case,  that  the  factual 
and  political  situation- -of  course,  by  that  time,  the  nationalists 
had  withdrawn  to  Formosa,  and  all  of  mainland  China  was  in  the 
control  of  the  communists,  and  the  People's  Republic  [of  China]  had 
been  established  and  was  the  de  facto  government  of  China. 

So  Judge  Goodman  decided  that  he  couldn't  decide,  that  the 
matter  would  have  to  be  adjourned  sine  die,  awaiting  developments. 

Hicke:   Does  that  happen  very  often? 

Doyle:   No,  it  was  very  unusual,  but  that's  why  the  case  is  of  special 

interest.   So  we  appealed,  and  by  the  time  the  case  got  into  the 
appellate  courts,  the  situation  had  clarified  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  clear  that  the  communist  government  controlled  China,  mainland 
China;  that  the  nationalist  government  had  withdrawn  and  controlled 
Formosa,  and  was  still  operating  the  Bank  of  China  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  in  Formosa,  and  in  London  and  in  New  York  and  so  on;  and  that 
our  government  had  not  recognized  the  People's  Republic,  or  the 
communist  government,  but  still  recognized  the  nationalist 
government  as  the  government  of  China. 

So  the  appellate  court,  without  deciding  the  case,  sent  it 
back  to  be  decided  by  Judge  Goodman  in  the  light  of  practical 
political  and  world  developments  and  the  course  of  events.   So  it 
came  back  to  Judge  Goodman,  and  he  heard  a  lot  of  additional 
evidence,  and  the  communists  made  a  very  strong  pitch  for  getting 
these  funds,  claiming  that  they  controlled  the  Bank  of  China  in 
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China,  and  that  they  were  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  revolution  to 
take  over  the  assets  and  resources  of  the  Bank  of  China. 

Goodman  wrote  a  long  opinion,  very  interesting  opinion,  but 
ultimately  decided  that  because  we  recognized  the  nationalist 
government  and  not  the  communist  government,  that  the  nationalist 
government  had  to  be  deemed  in  control  of  the  Bank  of  China  and 
entitled  to  this  account.  However,  he  refused  to  allow  interest, 
and  turned  us  down  on  the  interest  claim.   At  that  time,  legal 
interest  was  quite  a  bit  higher  than  interest  in  the  financial 
markets,  so  this  became  a  significant  point. 

Hicke:  What  were  his  grounds  for  turning  it  down? 

Doyle:   Well,  he  said  that  the  bank  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  that  they 
really  were  justified  in  holding  onto  the  funds,  and  that  even 
though  they'd  had  the  use  of  the  money,  they  were  put  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  expense  and  so  on,  and  were  caught  in  the  middle  and 
had  no  way  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  for 
them  to  wait  until  there  was  a  judgment. 

Well,  I  took  an  appeal  from  that,  and  the  appellate  court, 
with  Judge  [William]  Denman  writing  the  opinion,  reversed  Judge 
Goodman,  and  upheld  him  on  the  issue  of  the  nationalist  cause,  but 
reversed  him  on  interest  from  the  time  we  made  the  demand  until  he 
had  ordered  the  funds  deposited  in  court,  which  he  had  done  after 
the  second  hearing—before  the  second  hearing  but  a  long  time  after 
the  case  was  started.   The  Wells  Fargo  had  paid  the  funds  into 
court,  into  the  registry  of  the  court,  and  we  were  claiming 
interest  up  until  that  time,  and  the  appellate  court  gave  it  to  us. 

But  Judge  Harris,  George  Harris,  who  was  appointed  as  one  of 
the  panel  in  the  court  of  appeals,  dissented,  and  he  of  course  was 
a  colleague  of  Louis  Goodman  on  the  district  court  bench.   He 
dissented  and  agreed  with  Goodman  and  quoted  at  length  from  his 
opinion  and  so  on.   But  in  a  two-to-one  decision,  Denman,  the  chief 
judge,  and  I  forget  who  joined  him,  reversed  the  judgment  and  gave 
us  interest  up  to  the  time  of  deposit.   But  that  was  sort  of  a 
leading  case  for  quite  a  while. 

There  had  been  earlier  cases  involving  very  similar  issues. 
For  example,  when  the  Soviets  occupied  the  Latvian 

countries- -Estonia  and  Latvia  and  the  Baltic  countries- -they  seized 
the  assets  of  banks,  and  there  was  litigation  over  who  controlled 
those  deposits.   So  the  thing  was  not  without  precedent,  but  it  was 
a  very  different  factual  situation  from  anything- -[ interruption] 

** 
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Doyle:   Judge  Goodman  in  his  opinion  said,  "This  factual  situation  is 

without  analogous  precedent  in  any  reported  case.   The  resulting 
legal  problem,  arising  as  it  does  out  of  sweeping  historical 
changes  and  the  claims  of  rival  governments,  cannot  be  met  by  the 
application  of  technical  rules  of  corporation  law."  And  then  went 
on  to  reach  the  conclusion  as  I've  said,  that  the  recognition  of 
the  government  by  our  state  department  was  the  determinative  issue. 

Hicke:   Was  this  the  same  thing  that  happened  in  the  cases  of  the  Baltic 
states,  or  do  you  know? 

Doyle:  Well,  to  a  degree  it  was,  but  they  were  so  factually  different  that 
it- -but  generally  speaking,  yes.   I  would  say  that  the  principle 
had  been  more  or  less  established,  that  commercial  interests,  where 
they  relate  to  the  control  of  commercial  affairs,  that  the 
recognized  government  is  entitled  to  the  claim,  and  not  the  de 
facto  government,  which  may  or  may  not  have  physical  control.   It's 
still  a  controversial  area,  but  I'm  sure  that  this  will  be  an 
endless  issue  of  contention  throughout  the  world,  as  revolutionary 
activity  takes  place,  or  seizures  of  territory.   I'm  sure  that 
claims  will  arise  out  of  Yugoslavia.   Claims  arose  out  of  Iran, 
have  been  pending  for  a  long,  long  time.   And  out  of  Kuwait  and 
Iraq. 

Hicke:   And  so  do  you  think  that  they're  depending  on  this  case  somewhat? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I'm  sure  that  this  case  is  still  an  important  precedent  with 

reference  to  questions  of  that  type,  in  various  contexts,  not  just 
bank  deposits,  but  commercial  transactions  of  all  kinds. 

Hicke:   The  interest  is  still  an  interesting  question,  though.   What  would 
the--? 

Doyle:   Well,  my  position  was,  and  obviously  still  is,  that  the  bank  had 
the  use  of  our  money,  and  we  demanded  it.   When  it  was  determined 
that  we  were  entitled  to  it,  the  obligation  necessarily  bore 
interest  from  the  time- -otherwise ,  the  holder  of  the  deposit  got 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  nothing.  We  weren't  entitled  to  get 
interest  until  we  demanded  it.   In  those  years,  unlike  presently, 
demand  deposits  didn't  carry  any  interest.   Today,  they  do,  many  of 
them  do.   Your  deposit  in  the  bank,  if  it  is  of  a  sufficient  level, 
carries  interest.   But  that  wasn't  true  until,  oh,  the  last  ten 
years  or  so. 

Hicke:   What  happened  to  the  funds  once  they  were  paid  into  the  court?  Did 
they  gather  interest  there? 

Doyle:   Yes,  they  did,  at  that  rate,  and  after  certain  expenses  were  taken 
out,  they  were  paid  over  also.   So  the  Bank  of  China  got  its --the 
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national  bank.   Actually,  I  think  the  funds  went  to  the  New  York 
agency  in  the  end,  because  I  think  they'd  been  earmarked  for  the 
New  York  agency.   Which  was  still  under  the  control  of  Taipei  then. 
Probably  still  is;  I  don't  know.   1  haven't  followed  it.   We  didn't 
do  other  work  for  the  Bank  of  China;  this  was  just  an  isolated  case 
of  a  unique  character. 

Hicke:   Was  there  a  political  impact  that  you  know  about? 

Doyle:   Not  that  I'm  aware  of.   I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
political  impact. 

Hicke:   [laughs]   1  don't  quite  know  either,  but  for  instance,  did  the 
State  Department  get  into  it  at  all,  or--? 

Doyle:   No,  the  State  Department  was  never  involved  in  this.   The  only 
people  involved  were  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  as  the  holder  of  the 
funds,  the  nationalist  Bank  of  China  group,  the  New  York  agency, 
and  the  communist  government,  the  People's  Republic  government  and 
their  lawyers. 

Hicke:   Is  there  still  a  Bank  of  China  under  the  communist  government? 

Doyle:   Yes,  and  Goodman's  ultimate  decision  was  that  after  the  occupation 
of  Shanghai,  and  the  mainland  of  China,  that  there  were  two  Banks 
of  China,  both  central  banks,  and  both  of  them  operating  in  their 
respective  provinces:   one,  the  People's  Government  Bank  of  China, 
and  the  other  the  National  Government  Bank  of  China.   And  that  as  a 
practical,  realistic  matter,  there  were  two  Banks  of  China,  and 
that  he  had  to  recognize  the  one  controlled  by  the  nationalist 
government,  because  that  was  the  government  that  we  recognized  in 
our  foreign  and  international  relations. 

Hicke:   Did  the  origin  of  the  funds  have  anything  to  do  with  the  decision? 
Doyle:   I  don't  think  so,  no. 
Hicke:   That  wasn't  considered? 

Doyle:   No.   Of  course,  if  the  funds  had  come  from  Shanghai  after  the 
communists  had  occupied  Shanghai  and  taken  over  the  bank,  its 
headquarters  and  its  physical  assets,  if  they  had  sent  money  to  the 
Wells  Fargo,  obviously  that  would  have  been  what  Goodman  regarded 
as  a  different  Bank  of  China.   They  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
found  entitled  to  it.   But  these  funds  had  come- -I  don't  know  that 
the  funds  had  originally  come  from  the  Shanghai  office.   They  were 
deposits  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Bank  of  China,  and  it  had 
moved  to  Hong  Kong.   But  the  claim  was  being  asserted  through  the 
New  York  office,  the  New  York  branch. 
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Hicke:   It  would  seem  just  from  my  viewpoint  that  the  office  that  deposited 
the  funds  was  entitled  to  withdraw  them. 

Doyle:   Well,  that's  a  very  sensible  approach  to  the  matter. 

Hicke:   [laughs]   I'm  on  your  side.   But  then  I  don't  know  anything  about 
how  the  law  looks  at  that. 


Stanford  Research  Institute 


Hicke:   Let  me  switch  gears  and  get  back  into  what  was  going  on  at  the  firm 
again.   Did  the  work  at  the  firm  decline  somewhat  or  change  during 
the  war? 

Doyle:   During  the  war?  No,  I  don't  think  so.   Things  were  just  sort  of  in 
a  holding  pattern,  and  of  course,  everyone  was  occupied  with 
wartime-related  activities  one  way  or  another  in  your  communities 
and  in  your  family  life  and  so  forth.   The  work  at  Stanford  didn't 
amount  to  very  much,  because  until  after  the  G.  I.  Bill  was  passed 
and  the  students  all  came  from  the  army,  the  student  body  had 
shrunk . 

Stanford  Research  Institute  got  to  be  quite  an  issue. 
Stanford  had  established  Stanford  Research  Institute  during  the  war 
to  conduct  research  for  the  defense  department  mostly.   It  was  also 
intended  to  do  commercial  research  for  business,  but  most  of  its 
work  came  from  the  defense  department.   So  Stanford- -there  had  been 
the  Dibble  Hospital  on  Stanford  land  at  Menlo  Park,  and  that  had 
been  a  wartime  facility,  a  military  hospital  with  attendant 
facilities.   Stanford  got  that  back  after  the  war,  and  SRI  took 
over  that  Menlo  Park  property,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  army . 

But  then  the  faculty  and  students  at  the  university  became 
more  and  more,  as  Vietnam  came  on,  concerned  with  doing  research 
for  the  defense  department,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  stridency 
attached  to  that.   Ultimately,  the  trustees  separated  SRI  from  the 
university,  and  it  took  over  the  facilities  at  Menlo  Park  and 
become  SRI  International.   The  terms  of  the  separation  were  that 
Stanford  would  receive  1  percent  of  the  gross  income  of  SRI  until 
$25  million  had  been  paid  to  the  university,  and  that  was  thought 
to  be  the  value  of  the  facilities  that  were  transferred.   And  then, 
after  that  $25  million  had  been  received,  1/2  of  1  percent  of  the 
gross  income  would  be  paid  in  perpetuity. 
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Hicke; 
Doyle: 

Hicke : 
Doyle : 


Well,  now,  as  of  today,  Stanford  has  received  the  full  $25 
million,  and  now  is  receiving  1/2  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  income 
of  SRI  in  perpetuity.   I  happen  to  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Stanford  trustees  that  negotiated  that 
arrangement,  and  then  later  I  was  on  the  SRI  board  of  directors  and 
still  remain  an  emeritus  director  of  the  board,  but  I've  watched 
all  of  that  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  from  that  point  of  view. 

But  the  original  arrangements  about  the  lease  to  Dibble 
Hospital  and  so  on  was  Stanford  work  that  I  handled  during  the  war 
years. 

So  you  really  were  in  on  the  beginning,  the  startup. 

Well,  I  drew  the  articles  and  bylaws  of  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  and  had  a  lot  to  do  with  setting  it  up,  and  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  way  back  in  the  beginning,  and  so  forth.   Yes. 

Then  did  the  firm  continue  to  represent  SRI  International? 

Oh,  from  time  to  time,  but  SRI  International  had  its  own  legal 
staff,  general  counsel,  within  the  organization.   But  we've  done 
work  for  them  from  time  to  time. 


Hicke:   When  the  war  was  over,  you  said  there  were  about  ten  people  who 
had-- 


Doyle:   I  think  there  were  a  total  probably  of  ten  people  gone  into  the 

service,  and  as  far  as  I  can  recall  today,  all  of  them  returned  to 
the  office.   There  were  no  casualties,  fortunately;  at  least  no 
fatalities.   There  were,  I  think,  two  or  three  people  who  were 
wounded,  but  not  terribly  seriously,  and  all  of  those  who  left  the 
firm  I  think  returned  to  it  after  the  war.   I  don't  think  they  all 
stayed;  some  of  them  went  off  into  other  work  later,  but  they 
returned  to  our  practice  rather  than  to  do  something  else. 

Hicke:   There  was  a  considerable  upturn  in  the  Bay  Area,  in  construction 

and  things  like  that.   I  suppose  that  was  true  of  your  firm,  also? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   Of  course,  the  Bay  Area  was  a  very  active  place, 

particularly  in  ship  constructing.   Hunters  Point  and  then  the 
whole  Marin  Shipyard  Complex,  and  the  development  of  Mar in  Ship. 
The  Port  of  San  Francisco  was  very  much  involved  in  wartime 
activity,  and  of  course,  early  in  the  first  days  after  Pearl  Harbor 
was  all  blacked  out. 

Hicke:   And  then  later  the  blackout  was  lifted? 
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Doyle:   Yes,  the  blackout  was  lifted,  but  there  was  the  deportation  of  the 
Japanese,  and  that  was  a  very  serious  thing  with  a  long  legal 
proceeding,  as  you  know.   But  that's  a  whole  separate  story,  of 
which  much  has  been  written  and  said. 

Hicke:  Were  you  involved  in  any  of  that? 
Doyle:   Not  directly,  no. 


Aero  Sales  Co.  v.  Cyl'v^f*  Steel  Co..  1954 


Hicke:   Okay,  well  let's  go  to  the  next  case  which  I  have,  which  is  Aero 

Sales  Company  v.  Columbia  Steel  Company,  and  the  decision  1  have  is 
1954.   [119  F.  Supp.  693  (N.D.  Cal  .  1954)  (No.  29419)] 

Doyle:   Well,  Aero  Sales  I  think  started  before  that,  but  the  Columbia 

Steel  Company  operated  steel  mills  at  Pittsburg,  California,  and  in 
southern  California.   They  were  purchased  by  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  a  merger  which  went  through  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  a  case  called  the  Columbia  Steel  case  involving 
monopoly  questions. 

But  Aero  Sales  was  a  steel  fabricator  in  Texas  that  brought  a 
suit  in  the  federal  court  in  San  Francisco  for  treble  damages 
against  a  number  of  steel  companies,  including  United  States  Steel 
and  National  Steel,  Jones  &  Laughlin,  I  think  Kaiser  [Steel 
Company]  and  others,  claiming  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  business 
of  fabrication  of  steel  and  the  distribution  of  steel  products,  and 
squeezing  the  Texas  distributor  out  of  business.   It  was  a  treble 
damage  suit,  one  of  the  early  treble  damage  suits  filed  in  San 
Francisco  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Columbia  was  still  in  existence,  and  it  was  defended  by  its 
in-house  lawyers,  David  McDaniel  and  Thomas  Ashby,  but  I  was  asked 
by  United  States  Steel  to  represent  that  corporation,  which  had 
just  acquired  Columbia. 

Hicke:   Had  you  done  work  for  them  before? 

Doyle:   I  think  that  was  the  first  request.   I  had  represented  Bethlehem 

[Steel  Company]  in  that  same  case,  and  had  managed  to  get  Bethlehem 
out  of  the  case.   I  forget  the  point  at  issue.   But  then,  they  were 
out,  and  U.S.  Steel  was  brought  in,  because  of  the  Columbia 
acquisition,  and  I  was  asked  to  represent  U.S.  Steel,  and  did. 
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Ve  made  a  motion  based  upon  a  statute  of  limitations  point,  a 
technical  point,  about  the  statute  that  barred  this  suit.   The 
matter  came  before  Judge  Harris,  George  Harris,  colleague  of  Louis 
Goodman,  and  Harris  decided  in  our  favor  on  the  statute  of 
limitations  issue,  and  so  that  foreclosed  the  case. 

Hicke:   It  had  run? 

Doyle:   He  decided  that  the  statute  had  run.   We  claimed  two  things:   that 
the  California  one -year  statute  applied,  and  that  alternately,  the 
Texas  two-year  statute  applied.   They  claimed  the  California  three- 
year  statute  applied,  or  the  Texas  three -year  statute. 

And  Judge  Harris  held  that  because  the  cause  of  action  had 
arisen  in  Texas,  that  the  Texas  law  should  govern,  and  that 
California  borrowed  under  so-called  borrowing  statute  the  statute 
of  limitations  of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  claim  arose,  where  the 
cause  of  action  arose.   So  he  said  that  the  Texas  two-year  statute 
was  applicable  because  of  the  California  borrowing  statute,  and 
that  under  the  two-year  statute,  the  cause  was  outlawed  or  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Well,  that  was  a  successful  outcome,  and  thereafter,  I  began 
to  represent  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  quite  an  array  of 
litigation.   In  the  Aero  Sales  case,  the  plaintiff  was  represented 
by  Julian  Kaplan,  an  able  young  lawyer  who  had  been  with  the 
antitrust  division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.   When  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  that  case,  he  later  brought  a  case  on  behalf  of 
Independent  Ironworks,  a  fabricator  of  steel  in  the  East  Bay,  and 
in  that  case  he  was  joined  by  Clifton  Hildebrand,  a  prominent 
Oakland  lawyer  who  had  been  very  much  involved  in  railroad 
litigation  and  representing  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  also  quite 
an  active  person  in  the  Democratic  party  and  political  affairs. 

But  Hildebrand  was  a  very  experienced  and  successful  trial 
lawyer.  Kaplan  associated  Hildebrand  in  bringing  the  suit  for 
Independent  Ironworks,  which  was  a  similar  claim  to  the  Aero  Sales 
case,  but  didn't  have  the  statute  of  limitations  problems.   And  in 
the  Independent  Ironworks  case,  the  defendants  ultimately  were 
Bethlehem,  U.S.  Steel,  and  Kaiser.   Bethlehem  was  represented  by 
the  Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro  office,  and  Kaiser  by  Thelen, 
Marrin,  Johnson  &  Bridges,  Gordon  Johnson- - 

Hicke:   Was  that  Jack  Bates? 

Doyle:   No,  Jack  didn't  handle  the  case  at  Pillsbury.   It  was  handled 

by- -well,  originally  Francis  Kirkham,  and  then  by  James  Michaels, 
and  George  Sears.   We  represented  U.S.  Steel,  and  the  case  was 
tried  before  a  jury  in  the  federal  district  court  of  Judge  [Albert] 
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Wollenberg.   Wollenberg  ultimately,  after  a  long  trial,  directed  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants,  the  steel  companies  that  I've 
mentioned.  And  that  was  appealed  to  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and 
resulted  in  a  unanimous  decision  affirming  the  Wollenberg  judgment 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  after  a  petition 
for  rehearing  was  denied,  there  was  an  application  for  certiorari, 
which  was  denied. 


The  Independent  Ironworks  Case 


Doyle:   So  the  Independent  Ironworks  case  was,  I  think,  originally  spawned, 
in  a  sense,  by  the  Aero  Sales  case,  but  the  Independent  Ironworks 
case  was  a  very  considerable  case,  and  was  tried  for  a  long  time. 

Hicke:   I  have  three  different  cases  listed  here.   Are  they  the  same  case, 
or--? 

Doyle:   [looks  at  notes]   Well,  I  see  you  have  listed- -one  is  the  decision 
of  Judge  Wollenberg  in  the  district  court.   That's  [Independent 
Ironworks  v.  Bethlehem,  U.S.  Steel,  Kaiser]  177  Fed.  Supp.  743 
(N.D.  Cal.  1959).   And  then  the  other  is  the  court  of  appeals,  322 
Fed.  2nd.  656  (9th  Cir.  1963).   That's  four  years  later.   It's  to 
be  noticed  the  original  decision  was  in  1959,  the  appeal  was 
decided  in  1963.   It  was  a  great  big  record.   Then  the  next 
reference  you  have  is  to  the  denial  of  certiorari  in  the  [United 
States]  Supreme  Court. 

Hicke:   Let  me  ask  one  more  question  about  Aero  Sales.   Why  did  they  file 
the  suit  in  San  Francisco? 

Doyle:   Don't  ask  me.   I  don't  know.   I  guess  because  Kaplan  had  his  office 
here . 

Hicke:   Because  there  then,  I  think,  arose  a  considerable- -well ,  as  you 
well  know- -antitrust  bar  here,  actually. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes. 

Hicke:   I  don't  know  if  this  was  the  beginning  or  the  middle  or-- 

Doyle :   Well,  I  think  Aero  Sales  was  one  of  the  first  treble  damage  cases 

filed  in  the  federal  district  court  in  San  Francisco,  but  that  gave 
rise  to  a  plethora  of  suits. 

Hicke:   I'm  kind  of  interested  in  how  this  all  got  started. 
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Doyle:   That's  right,  but  I  think  Aero  Sales  was  one  of  the  first.   Not  the 
first,  I  don't  think,  but  certainly  one  of  the  first,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  plethora  of  litigation,  in  much  of  which  I  was  fully 
involved  over  a  long  period  of  time,  through  the  electrical 
equipment  conspiracy  cases  with  Joe  Alioto  on  the  other  side,  and 
so  forth. 

Hicke:   Oh,  were  you  involved  in  those? 
Doyle:   Oh,  my,  yes. 

Hicke:   Were  you  going  to  say  something  more  about  the  Independent 
Ironworks  cases  when  I  interrupted  you? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  could  talk  all  day  about  it,  but  I  don't  think  there's 

anything  more  to  be  said,  really.   It  was  a  leading  case  on  attempt 
to  monopolize  the  steel  fabrication  distribution  industry,  and  has 
been  a  leading  case  in  the  antitrust  field  ever  since,  frequently 
cited. 

Hicke:   Can  you  explain  the  case  law  involved? 

Doyle:   Well,  Judge  Wollenberg  decided  that  there  was  not  sufficient 

evidence  of  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  or  to  exclude  the  plaintiff  as 
a  distributor,  and  took  the  case  from  the  jury  and  directed  a 
verdict,  and  a  judgment  for  the  defendant,  so  that  that  was  the 
upshot  of  it.   But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  evidence  introduced  to 
the  effect  that,  particularly  during  the  shortages  of  the  war 
years,  that  the  steel  manufacturers- -and  originally  this  included  a 
number  of  other  steel  companies  that  were  dismissed  from  the  case 
for  one  reason  or  another;  it  wound  up  with  the  three  that  I  have 
mentioned- -but  a  number  of  other  steel  companies  were  involved  in 
the  beginning.   The  basic  claim  was  that  the  steel  manufacturers 
who  controlled  the  production  of  steel  in  times  of  shortage  were 
allocating  their  production  to  themselves  for  their  own  use  in  the 
fabricating  business,  and  were  doing  so  by  a  concerted  plan  or 
scheme  to  suppress  competition  and  to  exclude  independent 
fabricators,  such  as  Independent  Ironworks,  from  making  a 
profitable  business  of  that  activity.   There  was  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  introduced  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  thesis. 

It  was  a  hard- fought,  extended  case,  but  ultimately  the 
decision  of  Judge  Wollenberg  turned  on  the  facts.   There  was  no 
particularly  new  law  made  in  the  Independent  Ironworks  case  except 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  proof  necessary  to  show  a  conspiracy 
to  monopolize  that  section  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  United  States  Steel  Company  in  those  years  also  operated  a 
fleet  of  ships  under  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Company  ownership,  and 
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there  was  an  unusual  case  arose  in  that  context  when  the 
Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act  was  passed.   Perhaps  we  might  talk  about 
that  another  time. 

Hicke:  All  right. 

Doyle:  Or  now,  if  you  wish. 

Hicke:   No,  we'll  go  on  to  that  next  time.   I've  kept  you  long  enough  I 
think. 


Isthmian  Steamship  Company 
[Interview  5:   August  5,  1992]  //# 

Hicke:   Okay,  well  I  just  thought  we  would  take  up  this  afternoon  with  the 
Isthmian  Steamship  case.   [Isthmian  Steamship  Company  v.  National 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assoc . ,  40  C.  2d.  433  (1953)]   I  think 
that's  what  we  talked  about  leading  off  with. 

Doyle:   Your  last  inquiry  was  about  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Company  case. 

That  was  an  intercoastal  freight  carrier  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  was  a  subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation.   It  carried 
steel  products  manufactured  at  the  various  mills  of  U.S.  Steel,  as 
well  as  general  cargo. 

The  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  was  a  labor 
organization  affiliated  with  the  CIO  [Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations],  which  represented  licensed  marine  engineers.   Prior 
to  1950  or  '51,  the  MEBA,  as  it  was  called,  had  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  with  Isthmian  for  licensed  engineers  on 
Isthmian  steamships.   Before  the  expiration  of  that  contract,  the 
MEBA  demanded  a  closed- shop  provision  and  a  hiring  hall,  but  before 
the  contract  expired,  Brotherhood  of  Marine  Engineers,  a  competing 
union  affiliated  with  the  AF  of  L,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  had  recruited  or  enlisted  a  substantial  number  of  the 
engineers  on  Isthmian  vessels  to  its  membership. 

And  so  there  was  competition  between  these  two  organizations 
for  representation,  and  when  the  MEBA  contract  expired,  Isthmian 
refused  to  grant  a  hiring  hall  clause.   So  MEBA  struck,  but  the  BME 
did  not  go  out.   So  the  MEBA  put  picket  lines  around  all  of  the 
Isthmian  ships  in  order  to  enforce  its  strike. 

Hicke:   Were  they  here  in  San  Francisco? 
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Doyle:   The  ships  were  in  various  ports,  both  in  the  East,  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  the  West  Coast.   And  it  happened  that  several  ships  were  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  one  up  at  Pittsburg  and  one  down  in  Oakland  and  one 
in  San  Francisco.  The  problem  was  that  the  longshoremen,  who  were 
in  [Harry]  Bridges'  union,  the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  would  not  pass  the  MEBA  picket  line  to  work 
the  Isthmian  ships.  And  accordingly,  the  ships  were  idle  and 
couldn't  be  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Well,  Isthmian  sought  to  enjoin  the  MEBA  picket  lines  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  a  jurisdictional  strike  under  the  provisions 
of  the  then-recently  enacted  Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act.   The  trial 
court  granted  an  injunction  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act-- 

Hicke:   Could  I  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  what  a  jurisdictional  strike  is? 

Doyle:   Well,  a  jurisdictional  strike  is  defined  in  the  statute  as  a  strike 
for  representational  purposes. 

Hicke:   Who's  going  to  be-- 

Doyle:   Who's  going  to  be  the  representative  under  the  collective 

bargaining  agreement  of  the  employees  of  the  particular  employer. 
So  that  the  purpose  of  the  Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act  was  to  try  to 
get  rid  of  that  kind  of  controversy.   One  union  would  set  up  a 
picket  line,  and  the  other  union  would  be  in  contention  against 
that  for  representation. 

So  the  question  was  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act,  whether  the  California  legislature 
could  pass  a  statute  which  denied  the  right  to  strike  to  a  labor 
union. 

Hicke:   Was  the  Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act  a  California  act? 
Doyle:   California  statute. 
Hicke:   Not  a  federal. 

Doyle:   No,  it  was  not  a  federal  statute.   So  it  raised  the  constitutional 
question  that  I  have  indicated. 

The  BME,  meanwhile,  had  exhibited  pledge  cards  from  a  majority 
of  Isthmian  engineers  and  entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  Isthmian  which  did  not  contain  a  closed- shop 
revision.   But  when  the  case  went  on  appeal,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act  was  upheld  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  with  a  long  and  very  interesting  opinion  dissenting 
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by  [Oliver]  Carter,  with  whom  [Roger]  Traynor  concurred.   So  the 
division  in  the  court  upholding  the  Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act,  and 
accordingly  upholding  the  injunction,  was  a  divided  court,  five  to 
two,  with  Traynor  and  Carter  dissenting  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  couldn't  interfere  with  a  labor  union's  opportunity  to 
exercise  its  First  Amendment  rights  in  calling  a  strike  on  the 
representation  issue. 

That  was  kind  of  an  outstanding  case  at  the  time,  because  it 
was  the  first  decision  involving  the  Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act, 
and  I  think  I  gave  you  the  citation  of  that  in  the  California- - 

Hicke:   I  have  the  opinion  actually,  someplace. 

Doyle:   --in  the  California  reports.   Actually,  there  are  two  cases  [looks 
through  papers] - -Isthmian  Steamship  v.  National  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association  is  at  40  Cal .  2d  433,  and  the  companion  case 
was  In  Re  Kelleher  at  40  Cal.  2d  425.   Kelleher  had  been  arrested 
for  violating  the  injunction  against  the  strike,  and  so  his  was  the 
test  case  on  that  issue. 

A  very  interesting  collateral  proceeding  came  on  before  Judge 
[William]  Sweigert  in  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  at  the  same 
time,  while  he  was  sitting  as  a  superior  court  judge  before  his 
appointment  to  the  federal  bench.   The  factual  situation  was  that 
since  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
would  not  cross  the  MEBA  picket  lines  to  work  the  Isthmian  ships  in 
California,  Isthmian  proposed  to  import  International  Longshoremen 
Association  stevedores  and  longshoremen  from  the  Gulf  ports  or  from 
the  East  Coast  to  work  the  ships. 

And  so  Bridges  brought,  on  behalf  of  the  ILWU,  an  action  to 
enjoin  Isthmian  from  bringing  in  outside  longshoremen  to  work  those 
ships.   [laughs]   I'll  never  forget  the  day  that  it  came  on  for 
hearing.   It  was  a  Saturday  morning;  a  little  unusual  for  the  court 
to  sit  on  Saturday,  even  in  those  days,  but  Judge  Sweigert  decided 
to  hear  the  motion  for  the  preliminary  injunction,  and  I  remember 
that  Mr.  [Richard]  Gladstein  represented  the  Bridges'  union.   He 
was  an  outstanding  and  well-known  labor  lawyer  in  San  Francisco, 
and  a  very,  very  able  advocate. 

But  the  court  was  absolutely  packed  from  wall  to  wall  with 
white -capped  longshoremen.   When  I  got  out  there  to  argue  the 
motion,  there  wasn't  room  in  the  hallways  or  anyplace  for  a  fly. 
The  longshoremen  had  come  from  all  over  the  area,  wearing  their 
white  caps,  and  sitting  in  on  this  hearing.   I  suggested  more  or 
less  jocularly  to  the  judge  that  he  should  clear  the  courtroom  in 
order  to  avoid  the  pressure  that  was  obviously  sought  to  be 
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exercised  in  these  circumstances,  but  he  went  on  and  heard  the  case 
and  made  what  really  was  a  very  Solomon-like  decision. 

His  ruling  was  that  if  the  ILWU  would  work  the  ships,  Isthmian 
couldn't  bring  in  ILA  longshoremen.   But  that  if  the  ILWU  wouldn't 
work  the  ships,  then  Isthmian  could  bring  in  longshoremen  from  the 
other  ports  who  were  affiliated  with  the  AF  of  L  to  work  the  ships. 
That  was  his  ruling,  and  that  of  course  was  also  based  upon  the 
illegality  of  the  strike,  the  MEBA  strike,  and  was  dependent  really 
basically  on  the  Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act,  which  meanwhile  was 
upheld.   So  the  case  before  Judge  Sweigert  was  dissolved  and  the 
ILWU  went  back  and  worked  the  ships.   So  they  weren't  going  to  lose 
out  on  the  opportunity  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  longshore 
market  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

That  was  an  interesting  and  rather  unusual  proceeding,  and  was 
my  first  experience  I  think  with  Judge  Sweigert,  who  later  became  a 
federal  judge  and  I  had  other  cases  with  him  subsequently  in  the 
federal  court. 

Hicke:  Did  this  come  to  you  through  U.S.  Steel,  then? 

Doyle:   Yes,  it  was  a  representation  of  U.S.  Steel  because  they  were  the 
owners  of  Isthmian  Steamship  Company. 

Hicke:   So  actually,  you  were  trying  both  of  these  cases- -were  they  kind  of 
simultaneous  or--? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  they  were  going  on  more  or  less  concurrently.   I  can't 
remember  the  calendar,  but  they  were  going  on  concurrently.   Mat 
[Mathew]  Tobriner,  who  was  representing  the  MEBA- -no,  he 
represented  not  the  MEBA.   They  were  represented  by  [looks  through 
papers]  Delany  &  Werchick,  and  by  Crimmins,  Kent,  Draper  &  Bradley. 
But  Tobriner  represented  the  Brotherhood  of  Marine  Engineers .   He 
came  in  to  represent  the  AF  of  L  union.   That  was  quite  a  while 
before  Tobriner  went  on  the  court.   Of  course,  later  he  was  on  the 
[California]  Supreme  Court  for  some  years. 

Hicke:   As  usual,  you  were  up  against  a  lot  of  heavy  hitters. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   I  was  not  really  a  labor  lawyer.   This  was  an  unusual 

type  of  proceeding  for  me,  but  it  was  another  piece  of  litigation 
and  another  atmosphere.   I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Gladstein  and  his  firm, 
who  were  the  Bridges'  lawyers  and  I  regarded  them  as  particularly 
able  people.   And  Tobriner,  of  course,  was  an  outstanding  labor 
lawyer  in  those  years. 
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Shell  Oil  Company  Case 


Doyle:   I  think  that's  about  all  there  is  to  say  on  that  Jurisdictional 
Strikes  Act  case.   I  dropped  out  of  labor  law  work  pretty  much 
after  that,  although  I  do  remember  representing  Shell  Oil  Company 
in  a  case  involving  picketing  at  the  Martinez  plant,  the  refinery 
in  Martinez,  where  the  Oil  Workers  Union  was  striking  Shell,  and 
picketing  heavily  so  that  the  supervisory  personnel  who  were 
endeavoring  to  continue  to  run  the  refining  operation  would  not  be 
able  to  get  into  or  out  of  the  refinery.   One  of  my  assignments  was 
to  obtain  injunctive  relief  from  the  Contra  Costa  County  courts 
against  mass  picketing  that  prevented,  by  stopping  their  cars  and 
rocking  them  and  turning  them  over  and  so  on,  that  prevented  the 
supervisory  people  from  coming  to  work. 

I  remember  that  a  man  named  Sidney  Baleither,  a  Britisher,  was 
president  of  Shell  Oil  Company.   I  guess  it  was  Shell  of 
California,  headquartered  in  San  Francisco.   So  we  went  in  to  the 
refinery  by  helicopter  and  had  some  beds  set  up  in  the  place,  and 
lived  there  for  several  days  during  the  strike.   I  would  go  out 
each  day  and  go  down  to  court.   And  of  course,  the  trouble  wasn't 
getting  an  order  against  mass  picketing.   That  was  pretty 
standardized.   The  difficulty  was  trying  to  get  the  sheriff's 
office  to  enforce  the  order,  and  that  was  another  problem. 

But  the  picketing  was  reinforced  and  backed  up  by  threats 
against  families  of  the  workers  who  were  operating  the  refinery, 
and  it  was  one  of  those  rather  venomous  and  unpleasant  labor 
controversies  which  were  more  or  less  ordinary  at  that  time.   The 
strike  was  finally  settled,  and  the  refinery  went  back  to  work. 

Hicke:   How  did  you  get  in  and  out  of  the  refinery? 
Doyle:   Well,  I  got  in  and  out  by  helicopter. 
Hicke:   Every  time  you  went? 

Doyle:   I  think  several  times.   I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  every  time. 
That  was  kind  of  a  novel  experience  in  those  days.   Helicopters 
weren't  all  that  common. 


Electrical  Equipment  Conspiracy  Cases.  1950s 


Hicke:   Yes.   Okay,  what's  next  here? 
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Doyle:   You  indicated  you  wanted  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  electrical 
equipment  cases. 

Hicke:   Good,  yes. 

Doyle:  Why  don't  we  turn  to  that? 

Hicke :   Fine . 

Doyle:   In  the  late  1950s,  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  sought 
indictments  under  the  antitrust  laws  against  the  major  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  a  number  of  their  officers  as  well. 
This  was  General  Electric  Company,  Westinghouse  Electric,  Allis- 
Chalmers,  and  other  major  electrical  equipment  manufacturers.   The 
charges  were  that  the  defendants  had  engaged  in  price -fixing  and 
bid-rigging  on  electrical  equipment  sales,  including  such  large 
items  as  steam  turbines  and  hydroelectric  power  generation 
equipment. 

These  indictments  resulted  in  some  guilty  pleas  by 
individuals,  and  various  consent  decrees  were  entered.   This 
included  some  jail  sentences  for  participating  officers  of  the 
companies  and  were,  I  believe,  about  the  first  jail  sentences 
handed  out  in  antitrust  conspiracy  cases.   There  have  been  quite  a 
few  jail  sentences  since  that  time,  but  I  don't  think  there  had 
been  any  jail  sentences  for  antitrust  violations  prior  to  the 
electrical  equipment  conspiracy  cases. 

Hicke:   Isn't  there  a  problem  with  determining  how  much  is  the  executive's 
responsibility  and  how  much  is  the  company's  responsibility? 

Doyle:   Well,  yes,  and  of  course  it  involved  the  question  of  what  the 
different  executives  knew,  and  the  extent  of  his  personal 
participation  in  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  that  was  at  issue  in 
most  of  the  individual  cases.   Some  of  them  were  fined,  but  two  or 
three  were  given  jail  sentences  which  they  actually  served. 

As  a  result  of  these  government  proceedings,  many  purchasers 
of  the  equipment  brought  treble  damage  actions,  where  damages  were 
claimed  and  then  under  the  antitrust  laws  are  subject  to  trebling. 
These  were  large  suits,  involving  many,  many  millions  of  dollars, 
because  hydroelectric  generators  and  steam  turbines  and  equipment 
of  that  kind  is  extremely  expensive  to  produce. 

The  purchasers  of  this  equipment- -transformers ,  transmission 
lines,  generators,  turbines- -were  the  major  electrical  utilities  of 
America,  many  of  them  private  investor  utilities  like  PG&E  [Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company]  and  Southern  California  Edison  and 
Philadelphia  Electric,  Commonwealth  Edison,  Consolidated  Edison, 
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and  others  were  municipally  owned  utilities,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  many,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.   Chelan  County 
District  was  one  of  those,  and  they  were  municipally,  publicly 
owned,  not  investor-owned,  public  utilities.   So  that  you  had  both 
the  municipal  utility  world  and  the  investor-owned  utility  world 
combined  in  pursuing  the  sellers  of  this  electrical  equipment. 

The  cases  were  filed  all  over  the  United  States.   Almost  every 
federal  district  had  one  or  more  cases  brought  by  one  of  the 
utility  companies. 

Hicke:   Do  you  recall  who  was  the  U.S.  attorney  general?  Was  he  the  major 
prosecutor? 

Doyle:   The  attorney  general  was  the  original  prosecutor  in  the 
government's  cases,  of  course. 

Hicke:   But  then  locally- - 

Doyle:   I  think  it  was  probably  Thurman  Arnold,  but  I  am  not  sure.   He  was, 
as  I  think  you  may  recall,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
antitrust  prosecutors  when  he  served  in  the  attorney  general's 
office,  and  whether  he  was  in  office  when  the  electrical  equipment 
conspiracy  cases  began  I  don't  know,  but  he  may  have  been. 

Hicke:   Well,  we  can  check  that,  but  I  just  wondered  if  it  was  a  particular 
outstanding  personality  that  you  remember- - 

Doyle:   I  think  it  may  well  have  been  Thurman  Arnold,  but  the  prosecution 
was  carried  on  over  quite  a  period  of  time,  and  may  have  been 
attorneys  general.   I  don't  remember. 

On  the  utilities  side,  of  course  the  government  was  not 
involved.   Their  individual  attorneys,  and  I  think  the  first  case 
that  went  to  trial  was  the  Philadelphia  Electric  case  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  plaintiff  was  represented  by  Harold  Kohn, 
who  was  well  established  as  a  plaintiff's  antitrust  lawyer.   He 
carried  that  case  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  that  was  more  or 
less  the  lead  case  for  the  other  utilities. 

As  I've  indicated,  suits  were  filed  everywhere.  Almost  every 
federal  district  in  the  country  had  one  or  more  suits  brought  by  a 
utility,  either  investor- owned  or  municipal. 

Hicke:   Would  the  government  go  to  these  utilities  and  say-- 

Doyle:   No,  the  government  was  not  involved  in  those  cases,  but  they  were 
all  patterned  on  the  government  prosecution,  which  had  been  the 
original  indictment,  and  criminal  prosecution.   The  government 
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hadn't  brought  civil  suits;  it  brought  criminal  proceedings  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  but  patterned  upon  those,  these  civil  suits  for 
treble  damages  were  filed  by  the  various  utility  companies.   As 
I've  indicated,  the  amounts  involved  were  very  large. 

Because  of  the  number  of  cases  and  the  complexities  of  the 
litigation,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  some  fairly  innovative 
procedures  for  handling  and  processing  them  in  the  federal  system. 
A  multidistrict  litigation  panel  was  set  up  by  the  federal  judges 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  United  States, 
and  various  cases  were  assigned  to  districts  where  one  judge  would 
handle  a  product  line  and  be  more  or  less  a  specialist  in  that 
field. 

For  example,  on  hydroelectric  generators,  most  of  which  were 
filed  in  the  West  because  most  of  the  hydroelectric  generation  is 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States,  the  hydroelectric 
generator  cases  were  all  assigned  to  Judge  George  Boalt  at  Seattle, 
in  the  Western  District  of  Washington.   I  had  the  responsibility  of 
handling  those  cases  for  General  Electric  wherever  they  might  be. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  Judge  Boalt  on  many 
aspects  of  that  litigation.   Of  course,  we  also  appointed  and  were 
assisted  by  local  counsel  in  the  various  districts  where  cases  were 
pending. 

Judge  Boalt  appointed  a  special  master  to  conduct  the  long 
discovery  proceedings  that  attended  these  cases.   There  was  a  great 
mass  of  evidencery  material- -documents ,  depositions  of  salespeople, 
depositions  of  the  purchasers- -all  endeavoring  to  establish  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  product 
sold  and  the  overcharge  resulting  from  the  alleged  bid-rigging, 
which  was  the  major  damage.   So  there  were  very  extensive 
proceedings,  and  Judge  Boalt  appointed  George  Martin,  a  prominent 
Seattle  lawyer,  to  sit  as  a  special  master  and  conduct  these 
discovery  proceedings  involving  interrogatories  and  objections  to 
interrogatories,  and  the  adequacy  of  answers,  and  to  sit  on 
depositions,  and  to  report  to  the  court  on  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  conducted  before  him,  which  the  court  ratified  and  took 
into  the  record. 

In  connection  with  the  depositions  in  the  General  Electric 
cases,  almost  all  of  the  plaintiffs  early  in  the  course  of  their 
suit  wanted-- 

f* 

Hicke:   Almost  all  of  the-- 
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Doyle:   Almost  all  of  the  plaintiffs  wanted  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 

chief  executive  officers  of  the  defendant  companies  in  order  to  get 
them  committed  as  to  what  they  knew  or  didn't  know  about  the 
charges,  and  of  course  as  a  pressure  point,  too,  part  of  litigation 
strategy. 

Well,  the  result  was  that  many,  many  subpoenas  were  served  for 
the  testimony  of  Ralph  Cordiner,  who  was  then  the  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  General  Electric.   But  the  courts 
entered  protective  orders  against  the  multiple  taking  of 
depositions,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
court  to  take  Cordiner 's  deposition  only  once.  And  a  committee,  or 
representative  panel,  of  plaintiff  counsel  from  around  the  country 
were  assembled  to  examine  Mr.  Cordiner,  and  in  order  to  simplify 
the  proceeding,  his  deposition  was  to  be  taken  before  federal 
judges  rather  than  before  a  commission  or  a  notary  or  the  usual 
process . 

Judge  Feinberg  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  who  was 
handling  a  major  batch  of  the  electrical  equipment  conspiracy 
cases,  and  Judge  Robeson  from  Chicago,  who  was  I  think  handling  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  cases,  and  another  federal  judge,  sat  in  New 
York  to  hear  the  Cordiner  testimony.   A  committee  of  plaintiffs' 
lawyers  assembled.   I  remember  it  was  led  by  Milton  Handler,  a 
prominent  New  York  lawyer  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Kaye ,  Scholar, 
Fierman,  Hayes  &  Handler.   He  also  was  a  professor  of  antitrust  law 
at  Columbia  University  Law  School,  and  a  well-known  antitrust 
expert.   He  was  leading  the  examination  of  Mr.  Cordiner,  and  others 
from  other  cities  —  Burger  from  Philadelphia  and  Ferguson  from 
Seattle  and  [Joseph]  Alioto  from  San  Francisco  were  also 
participating  in  this  panel. 

Hicke:  You  were  representing  Mr.  Cordiner? 

Doyle:   Well,  my  assignment  was  to  get  Mr.  Cordiner  ready  for  his 

deposition,  and  then  to  be  with  him  during  the  conduct  of  his 
testimony.   I  recall  so  well  spending  literally  a  solid  week 
closeted  with  him  in  a  hotel  room  in  New  York  City,  going  through 
documents  and  going  through  testimony  of  other  prior  witnesses  and 
so  on,  endeavoring  to  prepare  him  for  the  examination  under 
circumstances  where  he  wasn't  in  the  office  available  for  all  of 
the  many  interruptions  that  a  man  in  his  position  was  subject  to. 
So  we  secreted  and  closeted  ourselves  away  from  everything. 

Hicke:   What  was  his  response  to  all  this? 

Doyle:   Well,  basically  Cordiner 's  position  was  that  he  didn't  know 

anything  about  it,  that  whatever  was  going  on  went  on  without  his 
knowledge,  and  he  wasn't  personally  involved  in  it,  and  didn't 
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condone  It,  and  certainly  didn't  authorize  it.   The  plaintiffs 
weren't  able  to  establish  that  he  was.   And  he  was  not  indicted,  or 
he  was  not  personally  held  liable.   So  that  if  a  conspiracy 
existed,  the  individuals  were  at  a  lower  level  of  management  than 
his  office. 

Hicke:   It  was  a  massive  array  of  people  to  have-- 

Doyle:   Yes,  well,  it  was.   But  the  endless  journeying  back  and  forth- -this 
was  in  the  first  period  of  transcontinental  jet  travel,  with  the 
full  Jets.   I  recall  only  too  well  that  in  one  year,  I  made  fifty- 
four  round  trips  across  the  country  in  fifty- two  weeks,  an  average 
of  slightly  more  than  one  transcontinental  trip  a  week,  so  that  I 
think  I  had  a  perpetual  jetlag  [laughter]  during  that  whole  year. 

Hicke:   You  probably  weren't  even  getting  frequent  flier  mileage  at  that 
time,  either.   [laughter]   Did  you  try  to  just  stay  on  your  own 
time,  or  how  did  you  handle  that? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  wasn't  able  to  handle  it  as  well  as  I  should  have,  but  you 
get  used  to  it  ultimately.   The  airline  pilots  get  used  to  it. 
Except  they  don't  work  every  day. 

Hicke:   No,  once  they  get  there,  they're  off. 

Doyle:   During  that  time,  I  was  working  virtually  every  day. 

But  through  those  proceedings,  I  got  to  know  most  of  the 
outstanding  antitrust  lawyers  in  the  country.   On  the  plaintiffs' 
side  I've  mentioned  David  Burger  and  Harold  Kohn  of  Philadelphia, 
Lee  Freeman  in  Chicago,  and  Ferguson  and  Burdell  in  Seattle,  Joe 
Alioto  in  San  Francisco.   But  since  the  major  plaintiffs  were  the 
electric  utilities,  both  the  public  and  privately-owned  companies, 
their  counsel  were  often  large  metropolitan  law  firms,  and 
traditionally  would  be  on  the  defense  side  of  corporate 
representation,  were  lined  up  with  the  plaintiffs'  antitrust  bar  in 
pursuing  the  manufacturers.   That  was  kind  of  a  new  scene  in 
American  legal  representation,  rather  unique  in  itself. 

Hicke:   Did  that  ever  happen  again,  do  you  think? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  didn't  happen  in  such  a  massive  way,  but  it  did  lead  to  a 
greater  interchangeability  of  representation  than  had  previously 
existed,  so  that  you  would  find  more --pretty  much  from  then 
on- -large  metropolitan  law  firms  on  either  side  of  a  federal 
antitrust  case,  and  not  just  on  th.  defendants'  side. 

Hicke:   I  should  think  that  would  have  increased  the  law  firms' 

qualifications,  to  be  able  to  say  they  had  represented  either  side. 
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Doyle:  Yes,  it  did,  I  would  say  so. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  discovery  proceedings  in  the 
electrical  equipment  cases  were  very  extensive,  the  ones  in  which  I 
was  personally  involved.   And  at  least  one  trial  before  Judge  Boalt 
commenced,  and  then  was  suspended  during  settlement  negotiations. 
But  none  of  the  cases  in  which  I  was  personally  involved  was  ever 
tried  to  conclusion.   They  were  all  settled.   General  Electric 
Company  set  up  an  antitrust  settlement  department  within  the 
company,  and  we  went  about  in  a  very  methodical  way  working  out  a 
plan  or  program  for  settlement  of  the  cases,  which  otherwise 
probably  some  would  still  be  pending  in  the  federal  courts. 

Hicke :   How  did  you  organize  your  resources  here  in  the  firm  to  deal  with  a 
major  complex  litigation  like  that? 

Doyle:   Oh,  1  would  say  that  there  were  probably  at  least  half  a  dozen,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen,  people  in  our  office  involved  in  the 
discovery  and  interrogatory  and  motion  and  deposition  processes 
that  were  going  on.   For  quite  a  while,  I  was  spending  virtually 
all  of  my  time  on  the  electrical  equipment  conspiracy  cases. 

Hicke:   You  probably  didn't  have-- 

Doyle :   During  that  one  year,  I  think  I  did  very  little  else  beside  the 
electrical  equipment  conspiracy  cases. 

Hicke:   And  fly.   You  didn't  have  a  computer  at  that  point. 
Doyle :   No ,  we  had  no  computers . 
Hicke:   So  it  was  all  handled  on  paper. 

Doyle:   Yes,  that's  correct.   Depositions  were  all  taken  by  the  stenotype 
reporters  and  transcribed,  and  proceedings  before  the  judges  would 
often  be  transcribed  that  night  so  that  you'd  have  a  daily 
transcript  available  the  next  morning. 

I  recall  one  such  occasion,  we  were  before  Judge  Boalt  and  the 
trial  was  underway.   I  was  staying  in  a  hotel  up  on  the  top  floor 
when  the  transcript  was  delivered  at  about  6:30  in  the  morning.   I 
was  reading  the  transcript  when  the  big  Seattle  earthquake  hit,  and 
the  building  rocked  very,  very  markedly.   I  went  out  and  stood 
under  the  door jamb;  I  remember  the  door  popped  open  into  the  hall, 
and  here  and  there  down  the  hall  people  jumped  out  of  their  rooms 
in  their  nightclothes  and  so  on. 

But  when  it  came  time  to  go  to  court,  things  had  quieted  down. 
I  went  over  to  the  court  house  and  the  elevators  were  out  of  line, 
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so  the  court  house  was  closed  for  a  couple  of  days.   Then  Judge 
Boalt  decided  that- -I  think  his  court  room  was  on  the  second 
floor  —  that  the  jurors  could  walk  up  the  stairs,  and  we  proceeded 
with  the  case  even  though  the  elevators  were  not  back  in  service 
for  some  time.   I've  been  through  a  number  of  serious  San  Francisco 
earthquakes,  and  I  don't  remember  any  more  severe  than  that  one  in 
Seattle. 

Any  questions  about  the  electrical  equipment  conspiracy  cases? 
Hicke:   Well,  were  you  involved  in  the  settlement  also? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  very  much  so,  and  the  negotiations  for  settlement. 

General  Electric  had  a  general  counsel  named  Howard  Aibel,  and  an 
executive  Hoyt  Steele,  who  headed  a  department  for  the  settlement 
of  the  antitrust  litigation,  and  I  worked  very  closely  with  them. 
Each  of  the  companies  involved  pretty  much  handled  its  own 
negotiations . 

You  see,  the  utilities  were  customers  of  theirs,  and  some  had 
bought  from  Westinghouse ,  some  had  bought  from  Allis-Chalmers ,  some 
had  bought  from  General  Electric.   Although  all  of  the  companies 
were  endeavoring  to  settle  the  litigation,  the  principal  supplier 
in  each  case  was  the  one  who  tried  to  work  out  the  settlement  with 
that  purchaser.   So  we  were  not  working  in  the  settlement  parts  of 
the  case  in  very  much  cooperation  with  the  lawyers  for  the  other 
companies,  but  in  the  preparation  of  the  cases  for  trial  and  all, 
we  were  in  close  cooperation. 

And  here  in  San  Francisco,  Moses  Lasky  of  Brobeck,  Phleger  & 
Harrison  was  representing  Westinghouse  Electric.   That  was  before 
he  went  off --and  he  was  working  with  his  later  partner,  Richard 
Haas.   They  went  off  subsequently  and  set  up  their  own  law  firm  of 
Lasky,  Haas  &  Moeller,  I  think  it  is. 


City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  County  of  Mono.  1959 


Hicke:   Okay,  I  think  that's  all  my  questions  on  that  one.   Well,  let's 

move  on  to  the  Inyo  County  case.   That's  City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  the 
County  of  Mono  [51  Cal .  2d.  843  (1959)]. 

Doyle:   Mono,  yes.   You  can  recall  from  reading,  even  though  you  weren't 
involved,  that  early  in  this  century,  Los  Angeles  began  acquiring 
water  rights  and  land  on  the  Owens  River,  over  in  the  Owens  Valley, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  construction  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  which 
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was  designed  to  take  that  water  to  San  Fernando  Reservoir  for 
distribution  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 

The  controversy  over  this  major  project,  which  at  one  point 
resulted  in  calling  out  the  National  Guard  and  patrolling  the 
aqueduct  with  state  militia  to  prevent  further  dynamitings- -they 
were  dynamiting  the  aqueduct,  and  threatening  to  flood  parts  of  the 
valley.   There  was  so  much  opposition  to  the  project  from  the  local 
farmers  and  the  local  residents  that  the  thing  got  to  be  a  state 
and  nationally  recognized  controversy. 

One  aspect  of  that  important  chapter  in  California  history  was 
that  Los  Angeles,  in  acquiring  property  in  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties, 
and  San  Francisco  in  acquiring  property  in  Tuolomne  County  for  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  development,  were  shrinking  the  tax  rolls  of  those 
counties  very  materially.   Because  under  Article  XIII  of  the 
California  Constitution,  municipal  property  in  another  county  was 
exempt  from  taxation.   For  example,  the  San  Francisco  Airport  is  in 
San  Mateo  County,  but  under  the  constitution  as  it  existed  before 
1914,  all  municipal  property,  wherever  located,  was  exempt  from 
taxation,  so  that  San  Mateo  County  could  not  have  taxed  San 
Francisco  on  the  airport  land,  and  Tuolomne  County  could  not  tax 
San  Francisco  on  property  it  acquired  to  develop  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
water  and  power  project,  and  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties  could  not  tax 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  vast  property  that  it  acquired  in 
those  counties. 

That  meant  that  the  tax  base  was  shrinking  very  rapidly.   In 
Mono  and  Inyo  Counties,  for  example,  as  employees  of  the  city  came 
into  the  counties  to  work  on  the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
all  of  the  facilities,  the  schools  were  full  of  children  of 
employees  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  city  was  paying  no 
taxes  toward  the  support  of  those  schools. 

Well,  as  a  result  of  this  difficulty,  there  was  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  in  1914,  amendment  of  Section  I  of  Article 
XIII,  to  provide  an  exception  to  the  exemption,  so  that  if  property 
was  taxable  when  acquired,  it  remained  taxable.   That  meant  that  if 
you  could  show  it  was  taxable  when  acquired,  it  would  continue  to 
be  taxable,  and  not  at  the  value  when  acquired,  but  at  market 
taxable  value,  at  each  annual  assessment. 

Hicke:  Was  that  retroactive  or  were  these -- 

Doyle:   No,  it  wasn't  retroactive,  but  it  was  put  in  to  relieve  the 

counties.   Of  course,  it  didn't  help  much  where  property  had  been 
acquired  from  the  federal  government.   Some  Los  Angeles  property  in 
both  Inyo  and  Mono  Counties,  and  San  Francisco  property  in  Tuolomne 
County,  were  acquired  from  the  federal  government,  which  was  not 
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taxable  by  the  states  when  it  was  owned  by  them,  and  so  it  remained 
tax-free  and  exempt.   But  property  acquired  from  private  sources 
was  taxable,  if  taxable  when  acquired. 

Amongst  the  many,  many  properties  acquired  by  Los  Angeles  in 
Mono  County  were  two  hydroelectric  generating  plants  on  the  Owens 
River,  in  the  Owens  River  Gorge,  above  Bishop.   These  were  the  so- 
called  Adams  Plants,  and  they  were  rather  small,  run-of- the -river 
power  plants  with  a  water  wheel  in  them,  and  they  generated 
together  a  total  of- -I  think  it  was  7,400  kilowatts. 

Well,  they  were  acquired  by  the  city,  and  were  run  for  a 
while,  but  after  the  river  was  dammed  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  the 
Long  Valley  Dam,  where  Long  Valley  enters  the  Owens  River  Gorge, 
after  the  dam  was  built  and  Crowley  Lake  was  formed,  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power  built  three  very  modern, 
huge  hydroelectric  generating  plants  in  Section  16  on  the  Owens 
River  Gorge,  which  developed  each  37,000  kilowatts,  as  against 
2,700  kilowatts  for  both  of  the  Adams  Plants.   After  the  gorge 
plants  were  built,  the  water  was  all  used  for  the  operation  of  the 
new  gorge  plants,  and  the  Adams  Plants  went  out  of  use.   So  the 
city  wanted  them  off  the  tax  rolls,  even  though  they'd  been 
previously  taxed. 

Well,  Mono  County  came  to  us  about  this  problem,  and  we 
suggested  that  the  gorge  plants  were  replacements  of  the  Adams 
Plants,  and  that  under  some  California  cases,  that  if  they  could  be 
established  as  replacements,  they  could  be  taxed  in  lieu  of  and  in 
place  of  the  facilities  that  they  replaced.   So  Mono  County 
assessed  taxes  on  the  new  huge  hydrosystem  on  that  theory,  and  of 
course  the  values  were  immensely  higher  than  the  valuations  of  the 
old  Adams  Plants.   And  naturally,  Los  Angeles  opposed  this  quite 
strenuously. 

Well,  the  case  was  tried  in  the  wonderfully  picturesque  old 
Mono  County  Court  House  in  Bridgeport,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
court  houses  extant  in  California  today,  really  a  beautiful 
structure.   But  Los  Angeles  very  much  opposed  having  the  Mono 
County  Superior  Court  judge  trying  the  case,  so  the  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Council,  who  was  the  chief  justice,  [Phil  S.]  Gibson, 
appointed  Judge  [Samuel  F.]  Finley  from  Del  Norte  County  to  come 
over  and  sit  at  Bridgeport  and  try  the  Mono  County- Los  Angeles  tax 
case . 

I  remember  spending- -since  my  mother  had  come  to  Bridgeport  as 
an  eight-year-old  girl,  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
representing  Mono  County  and  trying  this  case. 

Hicke:   Can  I  just  ask  how  they  happened  to  come  to  you? 
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Doyle:   Oh,  I  really  don't  know.   I  knew  the  district  attorney  of  Mono 
County  and  of  Inyo  County,  and  they  knew  that  I'd  been  doing 
litigation  work,  and  knew  that  I  was  a  Bishop  boy  in  the  beginning, 
and  that  I  might  have  an  interest  for  that  reason.   They  came  over 
and  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  take  on  this  representation, 
which  I  did,  and  found  it  very  gratifying  in  several  ways,  as  I'll 
indicate  in  a  moment. 

But  this  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Finley,  and  he  came  down 
with  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  county  against  Los  Angeles.   He 
held  that  the  gorge  plants  were  replacements  of  the  Adams  Plants, 
and  could  be  assessed  at  their  present  value.   He  also 
held- -another  question  in  the  case,  there  was  a  dam  at  Grant  Lake 
which  had  been  built  originally  as  a  minor  power  development 
controlling  the  flow  of  Grant  Creek  from  Grant  Lake  down  to  Mono 
Lake.   So  Los  Angeles  enlarged  the  plant  and  put  in  a  bigger  dam, 
which  flooded  the  previous  dam.   And  then  they  wanted  to  take  that 
flooded  dam  that  was  underwater  off  the  tax  rolls,  because  it  was 
no  longer  performing  the  function  as  such  a  structure. 

We  were  able  to  establish  that  the  new  dam  was  a  replacement 
of  the  old  one,  so  the  new  dam  got  taxed,  too. 

Hicke:   [laughs]   They  lost  all  around. 
Doyle:   Judge  Finley  made  that  ruling  as  well. 

Hicke:   I've  forgotten;  did  you  say  that  the  county  brought  the  case?   I 
guess  they  did,  because -- 

Doyle:   Well,  the  county  levied  the  taxes,  and-- 
Hicke:   Oh,  Los  Angeles  County  brought  it? 

Doyle:  Well,  procedurally ,  I  guess  Los  Angeles  paid  the  tax  and  sued  for  a 
refund.   I  think  that  was  the  format. 

But  they  appealed  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  then 
sued  for  a  refund. 

Hicke:   What  they  actually  got  was  an  increase. 

Doyle:   After  the  Finley  decision,  Los  Angeles  appealed  to  the  [state] 
court  of  appeal,  and  much  to  my  dismay,  the  court  of  appeal 
unanimously,  by  a  three-judge  court,  reversed  Judge  Finley,  and 
upheld  the  Los  Angeles  contentions.   It  held  that  the  gorge  plants 
were  not  replacements  but  totally  new  installations,  and  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  which  I've  referred  specifically 
provides  that  new  construction,  improvements  constructed  by  a 
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municipality  in  another  county,  are  exempt.  New  construction  is 
exempt,  and  the  replacement  doctrine  was  a  variation  or  deviation 
from  that  principle. 

But  the  court  of  appeal  reversed  Finley  and  held  that  the 
gorge  plants  were  new  construction  and  not  replacements  of  the 
Adams  Plants  ,  and  that  the  dam  at  Grand  Lake  was  a  new 
construction,  also  exempt  from  taxation.   So  here  I  was  with  a  nice 
win  turned  into  a  bad  defeat,  and  we  petitioned  the  California 
Supreme  Court  for  a  hearing,  and  got  a  hearing.   The  supreme  court 
unanimously  reversed  the  district  court  of  appeal,  and  reinstated 
the  Mono  County  Superior  Court  judgment. 

That  was  a  very  gratifying  case,  not  only  because  of  the 
background  I've  already  indicated,  but  it  was  the  first  and  I  think 
about  the  only  case  that  I  ever  had  on  a  contingent  fee  basis,  so 
it  turned  out  quite  well  for  the  law  firm  as  well  as  for  the  county 
of  Mono  . 

Hicke:   Los  Angeles  County  then  had  to  pay  not  only  the  tax  they  had 
already  paid,  but  probably  an  increased  one,  because  of  the 
increased  value. 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  each  year  there  was  a  new  assessment,  and  of  course 

inflation  was  carrying  those  values  up  all  the  time.   And  these 
were  very  important  components  of  the  electrical  generation 
capacity  of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power. 

Hicke:   The  school  kids  probably  got  -- 

Doyle:   I  don't  recall  exactly  the  amounts  involved,  but  they  were  large 
amounts.   And  from  the  county's  point  of  view,  they  were 
incredible  . 


Hicke:   Did  you  handle  the  appeals,  also? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes. 

Hicke:   That's  quite  a  bit  different,  isn't  it,  from  the--? 

Doyle:   Yes,  but  I  handled  that  case  right  through.   The  case  is  reported 
at  51  Cal  2d,  843,  1959  decision  of  the  California  Supreme  Court. 
I  think  Justice  John  W.  Shenk  wrote  the  opinion,  and  all  of  the 
seven  judges  concurred.   But  it  was  kind  of  a  dark  day  that  I 
learned  that  the  District  Court  of  Appeal  had  reversed  the  trial 
judge,  both  because  of  the  contingent  fee  aspect  of  it  as  well  as 
the  basic  concern  of  losing  the  case. 
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Hicke:   Did  you  make  up  your  mind  right  away  that  you  were  going  to  appeal? 
Doyle:   Oh,  yes.   I  thought  we  had  a  very  strong  case,  very  good  case. 
Hicke:   I  guess  you  did. 

Doyle:   Well,  concurrently  with  the  Mono  County  case  was  representation  of 
Inyo  County  in  its  efforts  to  tax  Los  Angeles  on  the  water  rights 
that  the  city  had  acquired  in  Inyo  County,  as  well  as  Mono  County. 
The  water  rights  pertinent  to  the  lands  acquired  by  Los  Angeles  had 
not  been  taxed  separately  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition.   The 
water  rights  were  taxed  with  the  land,  so  that  if  a  private  owner 
had  a  ranch,  the  water  rights  appurtenant  to  that,  whether  riparian 
or  appropriative,  were  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  not  separately. 

But  after  the  Los  Angeles  acquisition,  the  idea  developed  that 
the  water  rights  could  be  separately  taxed,  because  they  were 
taxable  before,  although  they  had  not  in  fact  been  taxed.   And  no 
separate  value  was  ever  attributed  in  the  early  tax  rolls  to  the 
water  rights. 

Hicke:   But  was  there  case  law  that  said-- 

Doyle:   Well,  there  were  some  hints  of  case  law,  and  we  took  the  position 
on  the  basis  of  a  good  deal  of  California  decision  law  that  the 
water  rights  were  taxable  separately  from  the  land,  and  in  some 
cases  had  been  taxed,  and  brought  an  action  against  Los  Angeles  to 
require  their  payment  of  taxes  on  water  rights.   This  involved  not 
only  the  taxability  of  the  water  rights,  but  equally  important  the 
valuation  of  them  for  tax  purposes,  and  also  the  question  of  where 
they  would  be  taxed.   Because  you  see,  water  rights  on  a  stream  can 
be  in  a  lot  of  different  places,  and  water  is  used  by  many 
different  locations  along  the  stream. 

Hicke:   But  they  could  only  tax  once  on-- 

Doyle:   Only  be  taxed  once  to  an  owner  of  the  whole  water  right.   And  so  we 
wanted  to  tax  them  just  once  in  the  county  at  Independence,  which 
was  the  county  seat.   Well,  this  raised  all  kinds  of  complicated 
engineering  and  valuation  problems  as  well  as  the  basic  question  of 
the  separate  taxability  of  the  water  rights.   We  had  a  long 
discovery  and  other  proceedings,  and  ultimately  settled  the  case 
with  Los  Angeles  permitting  taxation  of  water  rights  separately, 
and  working  out  a  statutory  formula  which  involved  both  statutory 
changes  and  a  change  in  Article  XIII  of  the  [California] 
constitution  as  well;  it  provided  a  systematic  way  of  taxing  water 
rights  in  Inyo  County  that  were  owned  by  the  city  and  being 
exercised,  because  by  then,  they  were  contemplating  the  so-called 
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Second  Barrel  of  the  aqueduct,  and  pumping  very  heavily  and  taking 
groundwater  out  of  the  valley  into  the  aqueduct  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles. 

We  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  work  out  a  system 
whereby  those  additional  water  rights  from  the  underground  pumping 
could  be  included,  and  we  were  ultimately  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Los  Angeles  that  resulted  in  statutory  and 
constitutional  changes.  That  was  again  a  very  satisfactory  outcome 
of  representation  of  the  counties. 

Hicke:  Did  the  legislature  then  have  to-- 

Doyle:  Yes,  the  legislature  enacted,  without  controversy  really  at  all-- 

Hicke:  Was  that  handled  by  the  counties? 

Doyle:  Handled  by  the  counties,  yes. 

Hicke:  And  that  must  have  created  a  precedent  for  a  lot  of  other--? 

Doyle:   Well,  it  established  again  what  we  claimed  had  already  been 

established,  that  water  rights  could  be  separately  assessed.   But 
because  the  location  and  so  on  of  Los  Angeles'  rights  was  worked 
out  through  this  statutory  formulation,  I  don't  know  that  it  gave 
any  particular  locus  for  privately  owned  water  rights  thereafter. 
I  think  that  the  practice  still  is  what  it's  always  been,  that 
whatever  water  rights  a  piece  of  land  has  are  assessed  as  a  part  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  not  subject  to  a  special  assessment  even 
though  it  could  be. 

Now,  irrigation  districts,  I  think  there's  a  variation  in 
that,  but  I'm  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  be  sure  about  it. 

Hicke:   Would  that  be  like  mineral  rights  also? 

Doyle:   Oh,  mineral  rights  can  be  separately  assessed,  yes. 

Hicke:   But  presumably  at  some  early  time,  they  were  not  separated. 

Doyle:   No.   No,  the  owner  of  minerals  can  be  separately  assessed  from  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  and  is.   Oil  and  gas  in  California  is 
separately  assessed  in  place  from  the  surface.   The  farmer  who  has 
leased  or  sold  the  mineral  rights  doesn't  pay  the  tax  on  the 
mineral  rights. 

Hicke :   So  can  we  say  that  this  water  rights  thing  is  handled  somewhat  the 
same  way? 
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Doyle:   Yes,  in  some  cases. 

Hicke:   Probably  not  for  private  ownership. 

Doyle:   Not  in  private  ownership  situations,  no.   So  much  for  the  County  of 
Mono  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles . 

Hicke:  How  long  did  all  of  that  take  you? 

Doyle:   Oh,  several  years.   I  would  go  over  to  Mono  County  occasionally, 

and  meet  with  the  board  of  supervisors  or  whatever.   I  remember  at 
the  end  of  the  case,  the  supervisors  were  seeking  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  outcome,  other  than  in  the  financial  way.   So 
they  had  a  Los  Angeles  painter,  landscape  painter,  come  and  paint 
Mt.  Tom,  which  is  the  mountain  right  above  Bishop  in  the  high 
Sierra  that  looks  down  on  the  Owens  River  and  the  Owens  River 
Gorge,  and  that  part  of  the  Owens  Valley,  and  presented  me  with 
this  portrait  of  Mt.  Tom  as  an  expression  of  their  appreciation.   I 
think  it's  still  around  the  office  someplace,  I'm  not  sure  where  it 
is.   Probably  gone  into  storage  in  one  of  our  moves.   I'll  have  to 
look  it  up;  I  hadn't  thought  about  it. 

Hicke:  Yes,  you  should  find  that.  My  goodness.   Did  Inyo  County  come  to 
you  then  because  of--? 

Doyle:   Yes,  I  think  because  of  my  involvement  in  the  Mono  County  case. 

Hicke:   Well,  do  you  want  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  or  do  you  want  to  give 
up  for  today? 

[tape  interruption] 

Hicke:   You  said  when  you  started  to  practice,  there  were  only  two  federal 
district  judges? 

Doyle:   Yes,  Michael  J.  Roche  and  A.  A.  St.  Sure. 
Hicke:  And  that  was  it? 

Doyle:   Well,  Harold  Louderbach  had  been  appointed,  and  he  was  the  one  who 
faced  impeachment  proceedings .   He  came  through  I  think  by  one  vote 
actually,  in  that  proceeding.   But  then  after  that,  there  was  Louis 
Goodman,  and  Edward  Murphy,  and  George  Harris,  William  Sweigert, 
Albert  Wollenberg,  Alfonso  Zirpoli.   Then  the  bench  began  to  grow. 
Now  I  guess  there  must  be  eight  or  ten  sitting  judges  serving. 

Hicke:   In  the  northern  district? 

Doyle:  Well,  in  the  northern  district,  as  well  as  the  ones  in  San  Jose. 
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Hicke:   There  are  what,  four  in  San  Jose?  Maybe  three? 
Doyle:   Three  or  four. 

Hicke:   [William]  Schwartzer  and  [Spencer]  Williams  and—I've  forgotten  who 
else  down  there.   That  has  been  quite  a  change. 

Doyle:  Robert  Aguilar. 

Hicke:  Would  it  make  a  difference  to  your  trial  strategy  after  you  found 
out  who  was  going  to  be  the  presiding  judge? 

Doyle:   More  or  less,  yes.   Yes,  I  think  so.   Most  of  the  judges  were  very, 
very  experienced,  and  very  judicially  oriented.   But  some  were  a 
lot  more  experienced  than  others,  and  some  had  a  broader  view  of 
discovery.   Some  had  a  much  more  restrictive  view  of  evidence  as 
well  as  in  discovery,  admissibility  points,  how  effective  you  could 
be  in  raising  certain  objections.   You'd  have  to  know  which  judges 
would  entertain  certain  types  of  objections  and  which  others 
wouldn' t. 


Earl  Caldvell  and  the  Black  Panthers.  1970 
[Interview  6:   November  4,  1992]  ## 


Hicke:   I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you've  done  some  research  on  the  case  of 
Caldwell,  Application  of  Caldvell  [311  F.  Supp.  358  (N.D.  Cal. 
1970)].   So  let's  start  with  that. 

Doyle:   I  think  it  was  In  re  Caldwell  back  in  about  1970. 

Earl  Caldwell  was  a  black  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.   He  had  become  acquainted  with  many 
members  and  leaders  of  the  Black  Panthers,  headquartered  I  think 
over  in  Oakland.   He  was  subpoenaed  to  testify  before  a  federal 
grand  jury  in  this  district,  investigating  activities  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  including  assertions  that  they  had  explicitly  threatened 
to  kill  the  president  of  the  United  States,  which  of  course  was  a 
federal  felony. 

Caldwell  moved  to  quash  the  subpoena  upon  the  ground  that  the 
contents  of  his  interviews  with  the  Black  Panthers  are  protected 
from  compulsory  disclosure  by  the  First  Amendment  and  that 
compelling  him  to  appear  would  have  a  drastic,  chilling  effect  on 
First  Amendment  freedoms. 
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Hicke:   Was  this  the  first  time  this  issue  had  been  before  the  courts? 

Doyle:   I  think  this  particular  issue,  yes,  of  a  news  journalist's 

privilege  and  First  Amendment  considerations.   I  don't  know  of  any 
prior  case  in  this  district. 

Caldwell's  position  in  this  matter  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  amicus  curiae,  including  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and 
on  their  behalf,  we  obtained  and  filed  affidavits  from  Walter 
Cronkite,  Eric  Sevareid,  and  other  prominent  news  commentators. 

Judge  Zirpoli  required  Caldwell  to  appear,  but  issued  a 
protective  order  that  limited  his  examination  to  information  that 
was  given  to  him  for  publication  or  public  disclosure.   Except  as 
so  modified  and  limited,  the  motion  to  quash  the  subpoena  was 
denied. 

Caldwell  refused  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  under  the 
qualified  or  limited  subpoena  and  was  held  in  contempt  of  court. 

Hicke:   Let  me  ask  where  you  were  in  all  of  this. 

Doyle:   Well,  I  was  representing  Columbia- -CBS- -as  amicus  curiae.   Caldwell 
was  represented  by  a  number  of  different  attorneys,  including 
Anthony  Amsterdam  of  the  Stanford  Law  faculty,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  his  employer,  was  represented  by  Jack  Bates  at  Pillsbury, 
Madison  &  Sutro,  and  various  other  individuals  appeared  as  amicus 
curiae,  and  I  was  involved  in  that  capacity. 

After  he  was  held  in  contempt,  he  appealed  to  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  which  reversed  the  contempt  order  and  held  that  there  was 
a  qualified  privilege  not  to  testify  at  all,  because  of  the 
deterrent  effect  that  such  testimony  would  have  on  news -gather ing 
activities. 

The  government  did  not  appeal  from  the  protective  order  which 
had  been  issued  by  Zirpoli,  but  Caldwell  did  appeal,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari  to  review  the  contempt  order,  and 
reversed  the  court  of  appeals.   The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
appears  at  408  U.S.  665. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  Judge  Zirpoli 's  memorandum 
opinion,  which  I  think  is  at  311  Fed.  Supp.  358,  is  a  model  of 
clarity  and  precision  and  was  only  three  pages  long.   However,  the 
Supreme  Court's  five-to-four  decision  (and  it  was  a  five-to-four 
decision)  which  upheld  Judge  Zirpoli  so  far  as  the  claim  of 
absolute  privilege  was  concerned,  covers  almost  a  hundred  pages  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Reports. 
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Hicke: 


Doyle : 


. Hicke : 
Doyle ; 

Hicke: 
Doyle : 


Hicke: 
Doyle 


[laughs]  And  does  it  say  any  more  than  Judge  Zirpoli's  opinion? 
Or  pretty  much  the  same  thing? 

Well,  it  says  a  lot,  but  it  reaches  the  same  conclusion  that  he 
reached,  that  there  is  only  a  qualified  privilege,  not  an  absolute 
privilege,  and  that  you  wouldn't  be  required  to  testify  with 
respect  to  matters  that  involved  disclosures  except  those  that  were 
made  for  publication. 

Was  anything  heard  from  the  Black  Panthers? 

They  didn't  appear.   There  was  no  representation  from  the  Black 
Panthers  in  the  case . 


Unofficially? 
them? 


Was  he  threatened,  or  was  anybody  threatened  by 


There 


Hicke: 


Well,  I  don't  recall  that  there  were  any  threats  issued,  no. 
was  a  good  deal  of  publicity  in  the  local  press  about  it,  of 
course,  as  well  as  in  the  New  York  Times,  but  I  don't  believe  that 
there  were  any  threats,  and  the  threats  of  the  Black  Panthers 
asserted  before  the  grand  jury  by  the  United  States  attorney  had 
occurred  somewhat  earlier. 

That,  I  think,  is  about  all  there  is  to  say  about  the  Caldwell 
matter.   It  was  a  rather  unusual  case,  and  as  one  would  see  from 
the  split  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  five -to- four  decision,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  support  for  the  notion  of  an  unlimited  privilege 
to  refuse  to  testify  at  all  about  the  disclosures  that  Caldwell  had 
obtained  in  his  news -gather ing  activity  with  the  Black  Panthers. 
Because  he  had  become  quite  intimate  with  some  of  the  leaders  who 
treated  him  as  a  confidant  and  as  one  with  whom  they  could 
communicate  quite  openly. 

How  do  you  think  that  would  go  today,  with  today's  Supreme  Court? 

My  guess  is  that  there  would  probably  be  the  same  decision, 
upholding  the  qualified  privilege,  but  not  going  all  of  the  way. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  went  all  of  the  way  in  reversing  Judge  Zirpoli. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  a  petition  for  rehearing  in  the 
Ninth  Circuit  was  denied,  so  that  only  three  judges  in  the  Ninth 
Circuit  panel  heard  the  Caldwell  case,  I  believe.   But  certiorari 
was  granted. 

And  do  you  know  what  case  law- -obviously ,  it  established  case  law. 
Do  you  recall  anything  since  that's  based  on  that  case? 
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Doyle:   Veil,  there  have  been  extensions  of  journalistic  privilege.   Many 

state  legislatures  have  passed  statutes  establishing  a  journalistic 
privilege,  and  exempting  news  gatherers  from  the  requirements  of 
disclosure,  so  that  I  think  that  tendency  was  stimulated  somewhat 
by  the  Caldwell  case. 

Hicke:   Did  that  happen  in  California? 

Doyle:   Yes,  there  is  a  California  statute  on  journalistic  privilege.   I'm 
not  sure  as  to  the  exact  content  of  it  today;  I  believe  it's  been 
modified  once  or  twice,  but  there  is  a  California  statute 
establishing  a  journalist's  privilege.  Okay? 

Hicke:  Okay.   Thank  you. 


The  James  Irvine  Foundation  Litigation 


Hicke:   Next  is  the  James  Irvine  [Foundation]  series  of  cases,  I  believe. 
Or  do  you  have  something  else  on  your  list  there? 

Doyle:   [looking  through  notes]   We  might  talk  a  bit  about  the  Irvine  case. 
It  was  a  somewhat  unusual  and  interesting  proceeding. 

In  the  1930s,  the  Irvine  Ranch  in  Orange  County  was  made  up  of 
88,000  acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  which  covered  a  large  part 
of  Orange  County  right  at  the  edge  of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area.   The  property  had  been  acquired  by  a  California  pioneer, 
James  Irvine,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  when  he  died, 
I  think  in  1886,  it  was  left  to  his  son.   His  son,  James  Irvine, 
made  the  development  of  the  ranch  his  life  work. 

Title  to  the  land  was  held  by  the  Irvine  Company,  a 
corporation,  and  all  of  the  stock  in  the  company  was  owned  by  James 
Irvine. 

In  1937,  he  formed  a  California  charitable  corporation,  named 
the  James  Irvine  Foundation,  and  gave  to  it  510  shares  of  the 
Irvine  Company  stock,  which  constituted  a  majority  of  the  1,000 
shares  outstanding  and  owned  by  him.   He  also  executed  a  trust 
agreement  naming  the  foundation  as  trustee  of  the  charitable  trust. 

Irvine  died  in  1947,  ten  years  after  this  revocable  trust- -the 
trust  with  the  foundation  was  revocable,  and  he  could  take  it  back. 
But  on  his  death,  it  became  final.   He  died  in  1947,  and  the  Irvine 
Company  stock  which  had  not  been  given  to  the  foundation- -the  rest 
of  his  stock,  the  minority  interest- -passed  to  his  heirs. 
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One  of  these  was  his  granddaughter,  Joan,  whose  name  at  the 
time  was  Athalie  Irvine  Smith.   Her  then-husband  lived  in  Virginia; 
she'd  been  married  several  times  previously.   But  her  husband  at 
that  time  was  Smith,  and  they  resided  in  Virginia.   She  inherited 
some  of  Irvine's  stock  interest. 

Now  by  virtue  of  her  stock  ownership,  she  became  a  director  of 
the  Irvine  Company  and  thereafter  pursued  a  course  of  controversy 
with  the  management  of  that  company  over  the  development  of  the 
ranch . 

Hicke:   They  couldn't  agree  on  what  to  do  with  it? 

Doyle:   No.   She  had  very  firm  and  distinct  ideas  about  how  the  property 
ought  to  be  managed  and  developed.   And  of  course,  the  foundation, 
as  the  majority  shareholder  of  the  company,  controlled  the  Irvine 
Company  board  of  directors  and  designated  the  management,  so  that 
her  controversy  was  essentially  with  the  foundation. 

She  was  not  a  director  of  the  foundation.   In  fact,  the  only 
family  member  who  was  then  a  director  of  the  foundation  was  her 
cousin,  Kate  Wheeler,  who  was  another  of  Irvine's  granddaughters. 
Kate  Wheeler  was  the  daughter  of  Irvine's  daughter,  and  Joan  was 
the  daughter  of  Irvine's  son,  James  III,  who  died  before  Irvine 
did. 

The  controversy  between  Joan  and  the  foundation  was  quite 
adverse,  and  she  brought  a  number  of  lawsuits  against  the 
foundation  and  its  directors.   I  was  employed  to  represent  their 
interests  in  this  litigation. 

Hicke:   Had  you  done  business  with  them  before? 

Doyle:   Well,  the  Irvine  Company  had  been  represented  by  different  lawyers 
in  Orange  County,  but  I  don't  know  that  they'd  been  involved  in  any 
particular  litigation.   But  this  was  quite  acrimonious;  feelings  of 
hostility  had  developed  between  the  directors  of  the  foundation 
board  and  Joan  and  her  mother,  who  was  a  co-owner  with  her  of  the 
stock  that  she  had  inherited. 

So  I  was  asked  to  come  in  as  an  outside  person  who  hadn't 
previously  been  involved  and  to  represent  them.   Her  first  suit,  as 
I  remember  it,  was  to  require  the  board  to  let  her  bring  a  lawyer 
with  her  to  directors'  meetings,  so  that  her  lawyer  could  sit  with 
her  and  advise  her  about  the  course  of  the  proceedings  and  so  on. 
The  board  refused  to  permit  that,  and  she  brought  an  action  to 
compel  them  to  permit  that.   It  finally  went  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  and  she  was  denied  the  right  to  have  her  lawyer 
present  with  her  at  the  board  of  directors'  meetings. 
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Hicke: 
Doyle : 


I  have  a  couple  of  questions, 
was  it  denied? 


Why  did  she  want  a  lawyer,  and  why 


Hicke: 


Doyle: 


Hicke: 
Doyle 


Well,  she  wanted  a  lawyer  because  she  said  that  the  directors  were 
all  sophisticated  business  people,  and  that  she  was  a  young  woman 
who  was  not  versed  in  the  ways  of  corporate  governance ,  and  that 
she  needed  advice  and  help  in  order  to  take  positions  and  to  have 
her  interests  protected  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors .  And 
the  court  thought  that  was  not  in  conformity  with  corporate  law  and 
turned  it  down.   I  don't  have  the  citations,  but- -yes,  I  do 
somewhere,  if  you're  interested  in  it.1 

In  any  event,  that  was  the  first  case  that  I  was  involved  in 
with  the  Irvine  people. 

Can  I  ask  one  more  question?  Did  she  think  that  she  could  increase 
the  financial  returns  with  the  way  that  she  was  proceeding? 

Well,  that  was  the  foundation  of  it.   The  company  was  being 
conducted  essentially  still  as  an  agricultural  enterprise.   Irvine 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  developing  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  huge  ranch,  and  he  admonished  the 
directors  to  hold  onto  the  land  and  not  sell  it.   He  didn't  require 
it,  but  he  admonished  them  that  he  thought  that  was  the  thing  to  do 
and  that  it  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  in  years  to  come . 

The  directors  did  undertake  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the 
whole  property,  and  Perrera,  the  land  planner  who  was 
internationally  known,  was  in  charge  of  the  development  of  that 
plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  board.   And  there  was  a  great 
controversy  with  Joan  about  that  plan,  amongst  other  things. 

She  probably  wanted  to  sell  it  to  developers? 

Well,  you  see,  the  dividends  from  the  company  were  very,  very 
small,  because  the  earnings  from  the  agricultural  operation  were 
quite  limited.   She  was  ambitious  to  have  a  bigger  return  from  her 
interest  in  the  corporation,  quite  understandably,  and  was  anxious 
to  push  on  with  the  development  of  the  property  in  a  way  that  would 
produce  and  yield  a  higher  return  to  the  shareholders. 

The  foundation's  interest  was  also  to  some  extent  to  increase 
the  income  to  be  used  for  charitable  purposes,  but  since  the 
foundation  was  there  in  perpetuity  and  was  to  be  a  charitable  trust 
in  perpetuity,  they  weren't  perhaps  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  she 


1The  case  is  Burt  v.  The  Irvine  Company,  224  Cal .  App .  2d.  50  (1964). 
A  petition  for  a  hearing  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  denied  March  4,  1964. 
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was  to  realize  the  development,  so  that  I  would  say  that  was  the 
foundation  of  the  controversy  between  them. 

In  any  event,  she  proceeded  to  file  a  suit,  another  suit, 
against  the  foundation  entitled  Athalie  Irvine  Smith  against  the 
James  Irvine  Foundation,  which  is  reported  at  277  Fed.  Supp.  774. 
The  case  was  filed  in  1966,  and  by  that  time,  I  had  become  a 
director  of  the  foundation  and  was  accordingly  named  as  a  defendant 
in  the  suit.   So  the  handling  of  the  defense  was  turned  over  to  my 
partner,  Burnham  Enersen,  and  the  case  was  actually  tried  by  Howard 
Privett,  who  was  then  a  partner  in  our  Los  Angeles  office. 

The  principal  contentions  of  the  plaintiff,  Joan,  were  that 
her  grandfather  never  delivered  the  trust  agreement  in  1937,  or  the 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Irvine  Company,  to  the  foundation,  and  that 
the  purported  charitable  trust  was  a  mere  agency  to  manage  the 
shares  until  he  revoked  it,  or  until  his  death,  and  that  the  agency 
was  terminated  by  his  death. 

There  were  also  contentions  that  the  trust  provisions  violated 
the  rule  against  perpetuities  and  that  it  was  not  a  valid 
charitable  trust  under  California  1-rw.   Of  course,  the  attorney 
general  of  California  appeared  in  tl  .  case  to  protect  the  interests 
of  a  charitable  corporation  organized  under  the  California 
charitable  corporation  statute,  and  so  the  attorney  general  was 
very  much  involved  in  the  suit  also,  and  was  taking  the  position  in 
support  of  the  foundation  and  its  directors. 

Hicke:   Do  you  recall  who  he  was  at  that  time? 

•^x 

Doyle:  Yes,  Thomas  Lynch  was  then  the  attorney  general.  And  I  believe 
Boronsky  of  his  office  was  in  charge  of  the  charitable  trust 
division  and  represented  the  attorney  general  in  the  case. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  at  Los  Angeles,  and  at  that  time,  the  plaintiff's 
mother,  Joan's  mother,  who  was  a  co-owner  with  her  of  some  of  the 
Irvine  Company  stock,  a  minority  interest  that  she  had  inherited 
from  her  grandfather,  at  that  time  her  mother,  Athalie  Irvine 
Clark,  was  the  wife  of  Judge  Thurman  Clark,  a  senior  judge  of  the 
federal  district  court  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  situation  resulted  in  the  assignment  of  an  outside  judge, 
Judge  Graven,  a  senior  district  judge  from  Iowa,  to  try  the  case. 
There  was  an  extended  trial  by  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury, 
and  Judge  Graven  found  for  the  defendants  and  against  the  plaintiff 
on  all  issues.   Of  course,  if  the  case  had  gone  the  other  way,  then 
Joan  and  other  heirs  of  James  Irvine,  or  those  who  took  under  his 
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will,  would  have  shared  the  stock  that  he  had  given  to  the 
foundation. 

Hicke:  Where  was  Kate  Wheeler  in  all  this? 

Doyle:  Kate  Wheeler  was  defending,  and  she  was  in  support  of  the 

foundation,  even  though  she  would  have  been  a  great  beneficiary, 
because  she  also  had  a  large  stock  interest  and  would  have  been  a 
great  beneficiary  of  a  successful  result.   But  she  turned  down  the 
invitation  to  become  a  participant  in  the  effort  to  break  her 
grandfather's  trust.   And  other  members  of  the  family  sat  on  the 
sidelines.   They  took  rather  neutral  positions  with  respect  to  what 
should  be  done.   Some  of  them  took  positions  in  support  of  the 
foundation,  but  the  only  member  of  the  family  I  believe  who  was 
totally  in  the  plaintiff's  camp,  beside  the  plaintiff  herself,  was 
her  mother. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Graven  appears  at  277  Fed.  Supp.  774. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed,  and  all  of  the  three 
judges  sitting  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  that  case  were  from  outside 
of  California- -outside  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  actually.   They  were 
imported  to  hear  the  case,  and  one  might  suppose  that  the  fact  that 
Thurman  Clark  was  a  stepfather  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  good  reason 
to  have  completely  outside  judges  involved. 

The  court  of  appeals  affirmed,  at  402  Fed.  2d.  772,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari,  394  U.S.  1000. 

Meanwhile,  I  guess  somewhat  concurrently  with  her  effort  to 
upset  the  charitable  trust,  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  working  with 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  who  was  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  seeking  legislation  which  would  force  the 
foundation  to  give  up  its  stock  in  the  Irvine  Company,  and  under 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1968,  which  was  initiated  by  Mills  and  the 
committee,  the  foundation,  like  all  charitable  trustees,  was 
required  to  dispose  of  its  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 
That  sale  had  to  be  accomplished  I  think  within  a  ten-year  period. 

Hicke:   Why  was  that? 

Doyle:   Well,  the  theory  behind  that  was  that  the  owner  charity,  which  had 
received  its  property  from  the  corporate  owner,  could  not  have  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  donor's  company,  and  that  that  interest 
ought  to  be  left  in  the  public  domain,  rather  than  tied  up  in  a 
charitable  trust.   And  there  were  very  severe  penalties  for 
retaining  control,  so  that  there  had  to  be  a  forced  sale.   This  was 
accomplished  under  the  supervision  of  the  Orange  County  Superior 
Court  in  a  proceeding  in  which  the  attorney  general  of  California 
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was  again  a  party,  representing  the  interests  of  the  charitable 
trust. 

This  resulted  in  competitive  bidding  with  a  sale  to  a 
consortium,  of  which  Mrs.  Smith  was  herself  a  member,  along  with 
others  including  Donald  Bren  and  Alfred  Taubman  and  Allen  from 
Chicago,  and  Henry  Ford  III,  and  other  investors,  purchased  the 
stock  against  other  bidders,  including  Cadillac  -Fairview,  a  real 
estate  developer  from  Canada,  and  Mobil  Oil  Company,  which  was  the 
other  principal  bidder  in  the  auction. 

Hicke:   Had  Mrs.  Smith  organized  this  consortium? 

Doyle:   I  think  she  had  been  much  involved  in  the  organization  of  it.   I 

believe  that  nominally,  Alfred  Taubman  of  Chicago  was  the  chairman 
of  the  group,  but  she  I'm  sure  had  been  involved  in  it. 

Hicke:   She  was  a  determined  lady. 

Doyle:   Yes,  she  was.   Well,  she  wanted  to  continue  to  have  a  hand  in  the 

development  and  management  of  the  Irvine  Ranch.   That  was  obviously 
her  ambition. 

In  any  event,  this  purchase  resulted  in  further  controversy 
between  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bren,  and  the  other  purchasers  of  the 
property.   But  Bren  finally  succeeded  in  acquiring  all  of  the 
interests  of  the  other  shareholders,  and  ultimately-  - 


Hicke:  You  were  just  saying  that  Donald  Bren  had-- 

Doyle:   --ultimately  acquired  the  interests  of  all  of  the  other 

shareholders  in  the  Irvine  Company,  including  her  interest.   But 
there  was  litigation  between  them,  between  her  and  Bren,  over  the 
value  of  her  stock  when  she  was  forced  out  in  a  statutory 
reorganization  of  the  company.   That  case  was  tried  I  believe  for 
months  in  Chicago.   I  don't  know  how  the  venue  was  in  Chicago.   Of 
course,  the  foundation  was  no  longer  involved  then,  and  that 
resulted  in  a  valuation  determination,  and  that  was  what  she  got 
for  her  interest  in  the  Irvine  Company,  but  she  was  out.   In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  1  read  recently  that  she's  now  devoting  her  time 
and  energy  to  extensive  art  collecting  and  to  the  raising  of 
thoroughbred  horses  and  is  no  longer  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Irvine  Company. 

The  James  Irvine  Foundation  received  for  its  stock  in  this 
competitive  bidding  procedure  approximately  $168  million,  and  this 
was  in  1978  that  that  sale  was  consummated.   Since  that  time, 
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through  a  diversified  investment  program,  the  value  of  that  corpus 
is  now  approaching  $600  million,  and  meanwhile  the  foundation  has 
been  making  grants  for  charitable  purposes  each  year  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  million  or  more,  paying  out  the  income  of  the 
trust,  but  the  value  of  the  principal  has  appreciated. 

However,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  Irvine 
Company  investment,  which  it  was  forced  to  give  up,  has  also 
increased  even  more  dramatically,  because  it's  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  real  estate  investments  in  the  world,  and  it  now  includes 
the  city  of  Irvine,  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine,  and 
other  very  extensive  commercial  and  residential  developments,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  vastly  expanded  population.   And  of  course,  it  was 
Irvine's  idea  that  the  foundation  should  retain  that  in  perpetuity. 
But  if  they  were  going  to  go  back  into  a  real  estate  investment, 
they  couldn't  have  had  a  better  one  than  they  were  required  to  give 
up. 

Hicke:  Are  you  still  a  director? 

Doyle:  No.  I  resigned  and  retired  when  I  reached  eighty.  I  thought  I'd 
been  there  long  enough,  and  was  against  the  idea  of  superannuated 
directors,  and  so  I  tossed  in  the  towel.  Meanwhile,  I  had  become 
chairman  of  the  foundation  after  the  death  of  Loyall  McLaren,  and 
so  I  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  James  Irvine  Foundation  until  I 
retired,  almost  four  years  ago  now. 

Hicke:  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  director? 

Doyle:   Well,  they're  to  administer  the  charitable  trust,  and  to  oversee 

the  investment  of  the  assets  of  the  foundation,  and  to  oversee  and 
participate  in  the  charitable  grants  that  are  made  by  the  board, 
and  of  course,  they  maintain  a  staff.   Dennis  Collins  is  the 
president  and  executive  head  of  the  organization. 

But  all  of  this  I  covered  rather  fully  in  the  oral  history 
that  I  gave  a  couple  of  years  ago  at  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Hicke:  Yes,  that  was  for  the  History  of  Bay  Area  Philanthropy  Series. 

Doyle:   So  that's  the  story  of  Smith  against  the  James  Irvine  Foundation, 
and  it  was  not  a  successful  suit,  fortunately.   Otherwise,  the 
people  of  California  would  have  lost  what  is  one  of  the  largest 
charitable  trusts  in  the  state.   I  guess  that  one  or  two  others  are 
larger.   I  don't  know  about  Ahmanson.   The  Hewlett  Foundation  is 
substantial,  but  I  think  not  as  large  as  Irvine. 

Hicke:   I  guess  I  didn't  know  that  the  U.S.  attorney  would  intervene  or  be 
represented  in  the  charitable  foundations  case. 
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Doyle:   Not  the  U.S.  attorney,  the  attorney  general  of  California.   Under 
the  California  statute  pertaining  to  charitable  corporations,  the 
attorney  general  has  supervisorial  powers  over  all  charitable 
corporations  and  charitable  trusts.   The  attorney  general's  office 
has  a  division  or  department  that  is  entirely  occupied  with  that 
activity,  and  all  charitable  trusts  must  file  annual  reports  with 
the  attorney  general's  office,  and  that  office  keeps  in  touch  with 
what's  going  on. 

And  it's  a  salutary  thing,  because  obviously  there  are 
opportunities  for  abuse  of  charitable  trusts  if  they're  not 
properly  administered  in  the  public  interest. 

Hicke:   So  it's  really  a  representation  of  the  people  of  California? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes  indeed.   And  James  Irvine's  trust  is  specifically  labeled 

as  a  trust  for  the  people  of  the  state  of  California.   It's  limited 
to  California.   That's  one  of  its  limitations.   Unlike  many 
charitable  trusts,  which  have  no  geographical  or  regional 
restrictions,  his  trust  is  limited  to  California,  and  it  also  has 
an  unusual  provision  that  it  may  not  be  used  in  support  of 
charitable  purposes  that  are  tax- financed  or  that  receive 
substantial  support  from  taxation. 

In  fact,  that  was  one  of  the  points  that  Mrs.  Smith  made  in 
her  litigation,  that  that  was  an  invalid  restriction,  and  that  a 
charitable  trust  was  not  permitted  to  limit  its  activity  in  that 
way,  but  that  position  was  turned  down  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  and  it  also  was  a  position  that  was  not  supported  by 
the  attorney  general. 

So  that  if  there  is  tax  funding  of  a  substantial  degree,  that 
particular  interest  can  not  be  aided  by  the  foundation.   However, 
the  foundation  has  a  broad  range  of  charitable  interests,  including 
health  and  education  and  general  welfare.   It's  an  interesting 
thing  to  go  through  the  annual  report  and  see  what  a  diversity  of 
interests  the  foundation  is  supporting,  some  of  them  very 
innovative.   That's  a  whole  other  subject. 

Hicke:   Yes.   Well,  as  you  said,  you  probably  went  over  that.   As  a 

director,  were  you  involved  in  the  cases  at  all?   Did  you  supervise 
the  defense  of  the  foundation  in  this  litigation? 

Doyle:   Well,  yes,  I  was  very  much  involved  from  day  to  day  in  following 
it.  And  of  course,  in  the  Smith  case,  I  was  a  witness.   I  was  a 
defendant  and  was  also  a  witness  about  what  the  foundation  was 
doing,  and  how  it  was  organized,  and  to  its  charitable  purposes  and 
so  forth.   And  in  the  other  cases,  I  had  been  until  I  went  on  the 
board  of  the  foundation  counsel  for  the  foundation. 
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So  I  guess  that's  the  story  of  Smith  against  the  James  Irvine 
Foundation. 

Hicke:   That  is  an  interesting  story,  you're  right.   I'm  glad  she's  found 
another  outlet  for  her  energy. 


Morris  Doyle  on  the  Royal  Viking  Sky.  1983. 
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V  CHANGES  IN  THE  FIRM  AND  ITS  PRACTICE 


Technology 


Hicke:   Okay,  the  next  subject  then  is  the  changes  that  you've  observed 
over  the  years  in  the  firm  and  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Doyle:   Yes.   It's  now  sixty  years  this  month  that  I  came  to  this  office 
and  started  to  practice  law. 

Hicke:   Oh,  that's  wonderful. 

Doyle:   And  there  have  been  many  changes,  obviously.   Some  have  been  quite 
dramatic  and  some  very  fundamental.   For  example,  to  start  with  a 
more  mundane  one,  the  technology  of  law  office  practice  has  changed 
very  widely.   The  new  technology  employed- -computers ,  printers, 
copiers- -they  all  form  an  essential  basis  for  routine  work  which 
was  much  more  laborious  and  time-consuming.   Legal  research,  which 
was  largely  conducted  through  digests  and  indices  and  annotations, 
citators,  can  now  be  done  speedily  and  accurately  with  Lexis  or 
Westlaw  and  other  computer  storage  sources. 

The  recording  and  transcription  of  testimony,  both  in  court 
and  by  deposition,  has  been  expedited  by  stenotyping  in  place  of 
shorthand  reporting,  or  by  voice  recording,  and  also  by  the  use  of 
video.   Depositions  nowadays  are  very  commonly  taken  by  video  and 
are  projected  in  court  so  that  both  sound  and  demeanor  of  the 
witness  and  the  picture  of  the  testimony  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
trier  of  fact,  not  merely  a  reading  out  of  a  transcript  of  recorded 
testimony. 

Hicke:   Do  you  think  that  changes  the  nature  of  the  process? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  any  of  it  has  done  much  toward  solving 

legal  controversies.   [laughter]   But  it  has  expedited  the  work  of 
lawyers  and  of  their  assistants. 
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Hicke:   But  it  doesn't  affect  a  person  whose  deposition  is  being  taken,  for 
instance? 

Doyle:   Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean.   Well,  1  think  that  it's  more  like  a 

witness  appearing  in  court  than  it  used  to  be.  And  it  also  can 
involve  the  objections  and  the  disputes  between  the  lawyers  during 
the  course  of  the  deposition,  some  of  which  used  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  transcript.  And  it  gives  a  more  colorful  and  somewhat 
more  meaningful  reproduction  of  a  witness's  testimony  than  the  dry, 
written  transcription  of  what  occurred. 

Whether  there  have  been  economic  benefits  or  savings  to  the 
lawyers  and  so  to  their  clients  as  a  result  of  all  this  technology 
may  be  doubtful.   The  equipment  used  is  very  expensive,  and  the 
product  necessitates  the  output  of  reams  of  paper,  as  we  all  know, 
in  the  form  of  drafts  and  duplicates  and  reproductions.   I  don't 
know  whether  anyone  has  made  a  microeconomic  study  of  the  savings 
or  economies. 

Hicke:   It  would  be  interesting. 


Participation  of  Women 


Doyle:   I  should  say  that  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  change  in  practice  has 
been  the  participation  of  women.   Until  the  1950s,  many  of  the 
major  law  schools  did  not  admit  women,  and  they  just  were  not  part 
of  the  student  body.   Now  the  number  of  women  enrolled  in  law 
schools  throughout  the  country  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  men.   And 
consequently,  nearly  half  of  the  associates  that  we  and  other  large 
law  firms  recruit  into  practice  from  the  law  schools  are  women. 

This  has  been  a  very  dramatic  change.   When  I  came  to  practice 
in  our  firm,  there  were  two  women,  and  that  was  unusual.   The  law 
practice  then  was  almost  solely  the  province  of  men,  and  the 
partners  in  the  law  firms  were  principally  WASPs  [white,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestants].  Today,  it's  a  very  different  situation.   The 
participation  of  minorities  has  been  tremendous.   Law  firm 
associates  and  partners  now  include  African  Americans,  Asians, 
Hispanics,  and  this  has  been  a  dramatic  difference.   There  is 
indeed  today  great  ethnic  and  gender  diversity. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  reflection  of  what's  gone  on  in  the 
society  at  large. 

Hicke:   How  about  in  the  courtroom?  Has  that  changed  the  courtroom 
practice? 
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Doyle:   Yes,  there  has  been  a  change.   Female  participation  in  litigation 
has  risen  very  rapidly.   Even  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  generally 
thought  that  women  lawyers  were  fine  in  an  office  environment  or 
setting,  but  not  very  many  of  them  went  to  court.  Nowadays,  a 
great  many  women  participate  in  court  proceedings,  and  very  ably 
so. 


CollegialitY 


Doyle:   The  question  of  collegiality  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  modern 
law  office  practice,  and  there  are  those  who  feel  that  these 
changes  —  diversity  and  ethnicity  and  so  on- -together  with  an 
increased  emphasis  on  the  financial  results  of  practice,  have 
impaired  and  virtually  eliminated  collegiality  of  practice  in  law 
as  a  learned  profession. 

I  believe  that  that's  an  overstated  proposition.   There  is 
still  much  esprit  de  corps  amongst  those  practicing  together  and 
throughout  the  profession  generally.   Lawyers  like  to  work  with 
lawyers,  whether  as  partners  and  associates  or  as  competitors,  and 
there  perhaps  has  been  some  loss  of  congeniality.   There  isn't 
maybe  the  intimacy  that  there  was  between  closely  related 
individuals,  but  even  that  is  doubtful. 

Hicke:   Don't  they  for  instance  work  in  litigation  teams,  where  one  team 
would  work  closely  together? 

Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  they  do  very  much  work  in  teams,  and  specialization  has 
become  another  feature  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred.   All  of 
the  larger  law  firms  have  groups  of  people  who  are  specialists  in 
particular  areas ,  many  of  them  new  areas :   environmental  law  is  a 
good  example,  and  health  care  law,  hospitals  and  medical  affairs, 
and  land  use  problems,  all  are  newly  emerging  and  are  organized 
into  specialty  groups.   Each  of  the  firms  has  its  own  way  of 
utilizing  those  specialists. 

In  litigation,  however,  there  is  now  quite  a  balance,  I  would 
say,  between  male  and  female  litigators,  so  that  the  women  are 
participating  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  previously 
occurred. 

Hicke:   Referring  to  the  idea  of  collegiality,  does  some  of  this  replace 

that  old  feeling  of  collegiality?  For  instance,  the  smaller  groups 
that  are  specializing  in  certain  kinds  of  law? 
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Doyle:   Well,  I  think  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  for  the  groups  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  camaraderie  within  themselves,  so  that  they're 
microcosms  or  replications  of  what  previously  was  a  larger 
environment.  Yes,  I  think  that  point  is  well  taken. 


Marketing  of  Services 


Hicke:  But  perhaps  you're  also  talking  about  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
legal  community? 

Doyle:   Well,  certainly  the  practice  of  law  is  now  much  more  of  a  business 
than  it  was.   More  attention  is  paid  to  time  recording,  to  prompt 
billing,  to  marketing,  and  to  the  financial  results.   This  has 
undoubtedly  produced  higher  incomes  for  successful  lawyers,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  it's 
undoubtedly  also  added  to  the  public  criticism  of  the  bar- -that 
they're  overpaid  and  overprivileged,  et  cetera. 

Part  of  this  I  think  results  from  advertising.   Twenty  years 
ago,  advertising  legal  services  and  the  overt  solicitation  of  legal 
business  was  considered  both  illegal  and  unethical.   That  situation 
as  you  know  changed  rapidly  when  the  Supreme  Court  endorsed 
advertising  by  lawyers  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights.   And  today,  virtually  all  lawyers  and  law  firms  engage  in 
some  form  of  marketing  their  services. 

The  larger  firms  have  marketing  departments  which  develop 
seminars,  brochures,  newsletters --all  kinds  of  sophisticated 
solicitations.   And  the  competition  for  clients  is  fierce.   The  old 
theory  of  attracting  business  by  building  a  better  mousetrap  or 
rendering  superior  service  is  somewhat  passe.   We  haven't  reached 
the  stage  yet  of  the  old  "Painless  Parker  Dentist"  type  of 
advertising  that  you  probably  can  remember  when  you  were  a  young 
woman,  but  some  lawyer  advertising  is  not  very  far  from  the 
"Painless  Parker"  syndrome. 

Hicke:   Am  I  then  to  understand  that  you  think  this  is  not  a  good  turn  of 
events,  perhaps? 

Doyle:   Well,  I  am  personally  not  very  much  in  favor  of  advertising  by 

lawyers,  no.   I  think  the  muting  of  that  is  a  desirable  thing.   I 
don't  know  that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited,  but  I  don't  think  the 
professionalism  and  the  objectivity  of  lawyers  is  increased  any  by 
touting  their  wares. 
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However,  I  don't  think  that  the  quality  of  legal  service  has 
deteriorated.   The  law  schools  themselves  are  better.   The 
graduates  of  the  law  schools  I  believe  are  better  educated  than 
they  were  in  my  generation.   There  are  many  more  first-rate  law 
schools.   Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  probably  no  law  schools  in 
the  West  that  were  equivalent  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Michigan,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  and  others.   But  today,  there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more, 
including  Boalt  Hall,  Stanford,  UCLA,  Hastings,  and  others. 

So  I  don't  see  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  service 
rendered  to  clients,  even  though  the  legal  processes  have  become 
more  complex  in  many  areas .  Now  we  have  these  enormous  class 
actions,  representations  of  large  groups  of  claimants  or 
defendants,  and  specialization  in  the  new  fields  that  I've  already 
mentioned- -environmental  and  health  care,  labor  relations, 
discrimination  cases  and  so  on. 


Continuing  Education 


Doyle:   In  addition,  the  Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar  has  been  a 

salutary  development.   There  are  states,  including  California, 
which  now  require  a  minimum  number  of  hours  put  in  to  the 
continuing  education  of  practicing  lawyers,  and  I  think  that's  a 
very  good  thing.   The  CEB  requirements  apart,  there  are  all  sorts 
of  opportunities.   There  are  courses  in  trial  techniques  and 
advocacy,  and  seminars  in  the  various  specialties.   I  think  this  is 
all  very  much  to  the  good,  and  improves  the  quality  of  legal 
service  rather  than  debasing  it.   I'm  very  much  for  it. 

Hicke:   Do  you  participate  in  training  young  lawyers  at  all? 

Doyle:   Not  directly  any  more,  but  the  firm,  like  other  firms,  is  qualified 
as  a  provider  of  continuing  legal  education  requirements.   We  have 
seminars,  and  outsiders  who  come  in  and  participate,  and  for  that, 
those  who  attend  get  a  certain  quantum  of  credits  in  their  minimum 
legal  requirement  program. 


Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 


Doyle:   Another  new  development  in  recent  years  in  process  has  been  the  use 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  through  arbitration  and  various 
other  forms  of  mediation.   The  crowded  calendars  and  the  flood  of 
litigation  in  both  state  and  federal  courts  has  yielded  a  big 
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backlog,  backwash,  because  of  course  priority  is  accorded  to 
criminal  cases,  and  that  means  that  civil  cases  have  got  to  wait 
and  take  a  secondary  place  in  the  trial  schedules.   That  means  that 
other  ways  of  settling  controversies  are  more  and  more  emphasized, 
both  in  legal  education  and  in  legal  practice. 

You've  read  about  the  Rent-a-Judge  programs,  where  retired 
judges  or  lawyers  with  a  distinguished  background  are  employed  to 
sit,  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  hear  a  case  and  decide  it. 

Hicke:   And  that's  binding,  then,  on  the  parties? 
Doyle:   Oh,  yes,  if  the  parties  agree  to  it. 
Hicke:   They  have  to  make  that  agreement. 

Doyle:   There  are  also  arbitration  and  mediation  proceedings  of  various 
kinds,  and  now  in  most  courts,  including  the  federal  district 
courts,  many  of  them,  there  is  an  early  evaluation  process,  where 
the  parties  are  required  to  have  an  early  evaluation  of  the 
settlement  possibilities.   This  comes  up  routinely  on  the  calendar. 
Judges  keep  the  heat  on,  as  it  were,  to  try  to  stimulate  and 
promote  settlement  and  disposition  of  the  cases. 

The  question  of  expedition  is  difficult.   During  my  years  in 
law  school  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  the 
regulatory  process,  the  administrative  process,  would  be  a  means  of 
introducing  expediency  and  efficiency  and  expertise  into  legal 
proceedings  . 

Hicke:   Let  me  turn  the  tape  here. 


Doyle:   I  remember  so  well  that  Felix  Frankfurter,  who  was  one  of  my 

professors  at  Harvard,  later  became  Supreme  Court  justice,  and 
James  Landis,  another  professor,  who  later  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  were  both 
strong  advocates  of  the  administrative  process,  and  of  course, 
politically  at  that  time,  the  whole  process  of  regulation  was  being 
developed. 

Well,  I  think  that  we  can  see  something  of  how  that  initiative 
has  gone.   [looking  through  notes]   This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
egregious  example  of  what  can  go  askew  with  the  administrative 
process.   I  am  referring  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  chief 
administrative  law  judge  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  in  docket  #£7777. 
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The  chief  judge's  report  to  the  commission  in  that  proceeding, 
which  was  issued  March  27,  1989,  contained  the  following  paragraph, 
and  I'll  quote  this: 

This  is  an  impossible  case.   It  has  a  record 
consisting  of  48,000  pages  of  transcript,  some 
3,000  exhibits,  250  items  by  reference,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pages  of  briefs,  more 
than  4,000. 


That  record  is  now  almost  eight  years  old.  Not 
only  have  the  circumstances  of  the  parties 
changed,  but  the  entire  world  has  changed  since 
the  record  in  this  proceeding,  which  was  based  on 
facts  of  the  seventies,  closed.   There  is  simply 
no  way  any  person,  no  matter  how  smart,  could 
digest  a  stale  record  and  stale  briefs  of  this 
magnitude  and  come  out  with  a  logical  decision 
anywhere  close  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  as 
they  exist  in  today's  world. 

The  judge  then  concluded  his  report  as  follows: 

The  unruly  record  in  the  proceeding  is  a  decade 
old,  and  based  on  circumstances  in  a  different 
world  than  the  one  that  currently  exists,  and  the 
problems  that  make  a  decision  or  an  updating  of 
the  current  record  near  impossible.   It  is 
recommended  that  the  docket  be  terminated.   If  it 
is  determined  that  this  case  should  be  kept 
alive,  then  I  recommend  that  the  process  begin 
anew,  where  a  more  manageable  current  record 
could  be  developed  upon  which  to  base  a  decision. 

Well,  it's  hard  to  imagine  that  a  court  could  have  done  worse 
than  this  administrative  body  with  respect  to  its  presumed 
expertise,  efficiency,  and  expedition.   I  would  add  that  that  case 
is  still  pending. 

Hicke:   It  is? 

Doyle:   Four  years  later.   In  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

Hicke:   Keeps  them  off  the  streets,  I  guess.   [laughing] 

Doyle:   Yes.   Keeps  lawyers  busy.   But  think  of  the  poor  clients,  and  the 
expense  and  delay  and  frustration  that  they  suffer. 
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Hicke:   But  obviously,  it's  their  decision.  At  least,  it's  the  plaintiff's 
decision  to  continue  it.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Doyle:   Yes,  that's  right.   The  plaintiffs,  the  complainants,  in  that 
proceeding  were  the  Northern  California  Power  Authority,  a 
consortium  of  public  power  agencies,  such  as  the  Sacramento 
Municipal  Utilities  District,  and  Palo  Alto,  and  other  utility 
districts,  against  the  private  industry  utilities- -Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric,  and  Southern  California  Edison,  and  so  forth. 

Hicke:   Do  you  have  more? 


Curtailing  Discovery 


Doyle:   Well,  there  are  other  things.   The  courts  are  trying  to  get  control 
of  the  proliferation  of  work  and  activity  by  curtailing  discovery. 
Discovery  got  out  of  hand  and  permitted,  either  for  purposes  of 
finding  facts  or  harassment  or  both,  enormous  demands  by  both  sides 
in  terms  of  the  production  of  documents  and  the  identification  of 
testimony  and  so  on.   And  that  developed  a  whole  life  of  its  own 
and  got  to  be  a  subsidiary  sideshow,  a  different  circus  tent,  from 
the  ongoing  litigation. 

And  now  efforts  are  being  made  to  curtail  that  and  to  limit 
discovery,  and  that's  being  done  partly  by  a  very  new  effort  to 
require  full  disclosure  on  the  filing  of  the  complaint  of  all 
relevant  documents  in  support  of  the  claim,  and  with  the  answer  of 
filing  of  all  defensive  material.   These  are  quite  strict 
requirements  with  a  very  innovative  twist,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  they  work  out  over  a  period  of  time. 

Hicke:   Is  that  by  statute,  that  change? 

Doyle:   By  court  rule,  presently,  but  the  court  rule  has  been  adopted  in  a 
number  of  districts  and  has  been  promulgated  by  the  office  of  the 
administrator  of  federal  courts.   It's  being  picked  up. 

Hicke:   The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference? 
Doyle:   Yes,  the  Judicial  Conference,  yes. 
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Pro  Bono  Work 


Doyle:   I  haven't  referred  to  pro  bono  work.  That  has  been  a  burgeoning 
activity.   It  was  formerly  the  situation  that  the  poor  had  very 
little  recourse  to  legal  services,  at  the  time  when  I  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  On  the  criminal  side,  there  was  no  organized  private 
activity.   There  was  a  public  defenders'  office  in  the  state 
system,  where  the  state  provided  a  public  defender  for  an  indigent 
person  charged  with  crime.   But  on  the  federal  side,  there  was  no 
assistance  available  except  as  the  judges  would  appoint  individuals 
to  represent  individual  defendants. 

I  think  I  told  you  [not  on  tape]  that  the  way  I  first  went  to 
Alcatraz  was  to  be  appointed  by  Judge  Roche  to  go  out  and  talk  to 
someone  who  filed  a  habeas  corpus  petition.   But  there  was  no 
organized  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

Since  that  time,  the  bar  associations  have  undertaken  to  set 
up  structured  programs,  and  not  as  much  in  the  criminal  domain  as 
on  the  civil  side.   The  lawyers,  both  locally  and  nationally,  have 
responded  to  this  development  in  a  very  affirmative  way,  so  that 
the  law  firms- -our  firm  and  others- -participate  routinely  in  pro 
bono  work,  where  the  same  legal  service  that  we  offer  to  our 
regular  clients  is  made  available  to  those  who  are  unable  to  employ 
lawyers.   This  comes  about  through  the  legal  assistance  programs  of 
the  bar  association  and  by  referrals  of  various  agencies  and  so  on. 
The  firms  now  expect  their  partners  and  associates  to  devote  a 
minimum  number  of  hours  each  year  to  pro  bono  work.   And  this,  I 
think,  has  been  a  very  salutary  development  and  is  not  often 
mentioned  when  lawyers  are  criticized  in  the  public  media  or  in  the 
journals . 

Hicke:   I  think  there  was  a  Legal  Aid  Society  in  San  Francisco  since  about 
1915  that-- 

Doyle:   Well,  there  has  been  a  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  I  should  have 

mentioned  that  that  was  the  one  facility  that  was  available  to 
those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  private  legal  service  of  a  non- 
criminal  type.   And  Legal  Aid  is  still  going  and  still  flourishing. 
It's  funded  in  part  by  the  United  Crusade,  and  in  different  ways 
around  the  country,  but  it's  still  a  vital  and  active  organization. 
However,  the  scope  of  its  activity  is  not  anywhere  near  as  broad  as 
the  pro  bono  type  work  I've  been  talking  about. 

Hicke:   What  kinds  of  pro  bono  work  have  you  done? 

Doyle:   Well,  everyone  has  handled  all  sorts  of  cases,  from  discrimination 
cases  to  rent  control  cases  to  eviction  cases  to  car  payment  cases, 
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almost  everything  that  you  could  think  of  that  people  in  a  low 
economic  situation  get  involved  in.   Everything  from  homelessness 
to  not  paying  your  bills.   And  of  course,  many  of  those  situations 
are  very  nearly  hopeless ,  but  often  a  lawyer  is  able  to  make  a  very 
effective  case  for  someone  and  to  work  out  a  schedule  that  is 
possible . 

Hicke:   Yes,  I  think  that  is  something  we  should  hear  more  about. 

Doyle:  Yes.   People  don't- -and  of  course,  in  addition  to  that,  lawyers, 
for  whatever  bashing  they  take,  are  very  much  involved  in  public 
service  of  all  kinds.  You  can  go  through  the  charitable 
institutions  of  any  city  and  find  that  members  of  the  boards  who 
are  giving  their  time  and  energies  to  that  activity  are  lawyers,  a 
disproportionate  number  in  relation  to  the  total  population. 

That's  fine.   But  that's  not  the  kind  of  pro  bono  work  that 
I've  been  referring  to;  however,  it  is  a  pro  bono  activity,  in  any 
universal  view  of  that  term. 

Of  course,  along  with  the  rewards  of  doing  law  work,  the  costs 
have  been  greatly  escalated.   Everyone's  familiar  with  the  huge 
malpractice  claims  that  are  made  against  lawyers,  and  as  a  result, 
the  costs  of  malpractice  insurance  have  escalated.   Now  many  law 
firms  combine  together  and  provide  their  own  insurance  through 
cooperative  funds  of  one  sort  or  another.   But  similar  to  the 
medical  practice,  the  cost  of  insurance  to  indemnify  against  claims 
has  risen  very  dramatically.   The  lawyers  feel  that  just  as  the 
doctors  do  in  their  malpractice  milieu. 

The  public  esteem  for  lawyers  has  never  been  very  high  during 
any  of  my  years  in  the  practice,  in  the  sense  that  lawyer -bashing 
has  always  been  popular,  and  there's  nothing  new  about  that. 

I  don't  know  that  the  public  attitude  toward  the  legal 
profession  has  changed  very  much.   Lawyer -bashing  has  always  been 
fashionable.   You  remember  Shakespeare's  famous  line  from  Henry  VI, 
"The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers."  And  100  years 
before  that,  Sir  Thomas  More  in  Utopia  wrote,  "They  have  no  lawyers 
among  them,  for  they  consider  them,"  i.e.,  lawyers,  "as  a  sort  of 
people  whose  profession  it  is  to  disguise  matters." 

Hicke:   There  aren't  any  lawyers  in  Utopia? 

Doyle:   No. 

Hicke:   Oh,  I  didn't  know  that. 
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Doyle:   It's  always  seemed  to  me  ironic  and  rather  paradoxical  that,  while 
lawyers  as  a  profession  are  customarily  criticized  in  all  segments 
of  our  society,  nowadays  by  politicians  too,  they  continue  to  be 
elected  to  the  highest  public  offices,  appointed  to  the  most 
sensitive  positions  in  government  and  civilian  life,  and  on  an 
individual  basis  are  generally  respected  if  not  revered  by  their 
clients.   Perhaps  the  expansion  of  women  into  the  profession  will 
help  improve  its  public  image.   I  don't  know.   [laughter] 

Hicke:   Kind  of  like  what  they  say  about  Congress.   Nobody  likes  Congress 

as  a  group,  but  people  all  like  their  individual  Congressperson  and 
have  reelected  them. 

Well,  that  is  a  fairly  good  note  to  end  on,  but  I'd  just  like 
to  ask  you  what  you  see  for  the  future  of  the  practice  of  law, 
particularly  litigation. 

Doyle:   If  I  were  to  start  over  again  and  choose  a  work,  I  wouldn't 

hesitate  a  moment  to  choose  the  law.   It's  been  an  enormously 
interesting  and  enriching  experience.   It  makes  a  career  for  one  in 
public  service,  and  community  activities,  in  a  profession  that  is 
ancient  and  valid  and  necessary.   I  wouldn't  consider  doing 
anything  else.   My  father  and  mother  were  both  doctors.   My  sister 
was  a  bacteriologist.   I  wouldn't  for  a  moment  give  up  the  law  for 
the  most  successful  business  in  America  or  in  Silicon  Valley,  or 
for  any  other  profession  that  I  know  about. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I'm  probably 
not  qualified  to  do  anything  else!   [laughterj 

Hicke:   Well,  you've  had  such  a  marvelous,  successful  career.   I  know  we've 
only  got  a  teeny  bit  of  it,  but  I'm  just  very  pleased  that  you 
would  give  us  this  much  information. 

Doyle:  You've  been  very  patient,  and  I've  enjoyed  talking  with  you. 

Hicke:  Thank  you. 

Doyle:  Very  rewarding  for  me,  too. 

Hicke:  Good. 
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Bren,  Donald,   125 
Bridges,  Harry,   99-101 
Briggs,  Susan,   81 
Brotherhood  of  Marine  Engineers 

union  (AFL) ,   98,  99 
Burke,  James,   87 

Caldwell,  Earl,   117-120 

City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  County  of 

Mono,  1959,   109-117 
collegiality,   74-75,  131-132 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 

117-120 

Columbia  Steel  Company,   94-96 
continuing  education,   133 
Commissioner  of  IRS  v.  Green, 

1941,   83-86 
Cordiner,  Ralph,   106-107 

Depression,   36,  40-42,  69 

Doyle,  Dorothy  (sister),  4,  5,  7, 

10,  15,  17,  24,  43,  139 
Doyle,  Frances  Morris 

(grandmother),   2,  3,  6,  7 
Doyle,  Guy  P.  (father),   1-10,  14, 

15,  17,  24,  29-30,  36,  41,  139 
Doyle,  Helen  MacKnight  (mother), 

1-11,  13-17,  19,  24,  111,  139 
Doyle,  Jean  G. ,   24,  79 
Doyle,  Juliet  Clapp  ,   36-37,  43- 

44 
Doyle,  Robert  (grandfather),   2,  3 

earthquake  and  fire,  1906,   59-60 

Ehrman ,  Sydney ,   40 

electrical  equipment  conspiracy 

cases,   97,  102-109 
Elles,  Charles,   51,  52,  59 
Enersen,  Burnham,   46,  50,  59,  61, 

64,  65,  67,  68,  123 
Engineers  Club,   68 

Field,  Frederick  Vanderbilt,   17, 

18 

Finley,  Judge  Samuel  F. ,   111-113 
First  Amendment  rights,   100,  117- 

120,  132-133 
Flagler,  Hazel,   81,  82 
Frankfurter,  Felix,   49,  134 

Gagan,  Mr.  [court  reporter],   45, 

66 
Goodman,  Judge  Louis,   88-91,  95, 

116 
Greene,  A.  Crawford,   47,  48,  57, 

64,  75,  83,  84 
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Griffiths,  Farnham,   48,  49,  51, 

55,  56,  64,  73,  76 
Guggenhime,  Richard  E. ,   31,  33, 

35-36,  39-41,  49-50,  78-79 

Harris,  Judge  George,   89,  95,  116 
Harvard  Law  School,   30-36,  38-41, 

43,  57,  81,  133 
Heller,  Ehrman,  White  &  McAuliffe 

law  firm,   31,  40-41 
Hetch  Hetchy  Dam,   53-54,  110 
Hildebrand,  Clifton,   95 
Hobart,  Walter,   83 
Hume,  Edwin  Maslyn,   27,  28 
Hunt,  Husky,   20,  25 

Independent  Ironworks  case,   95-98 
International  Longshoremen's  and 

Warehousemen's  Union,   99-101 
Irvine  Company,   120-126 
Isthmian  Steamship  Company, 

97-101 

James  Irvine  Foundation,   120-128 
Jordan,  David  Starr,   28 
Jurisdictional  Strikes  Act, 
98-101 

Kaplan,  Julian,   95,  96 

Kern  County  Land  Company,   47,  52, 

54,  56 

Key  System,   62-64 
Kirkwood,  Robert,   79,  80 
Klevin,  Victor,   73-74 

Legal  Aid  Society,   39,  47,  137 
Lipman,  Robert,   46,  73 

Mackey,  Russell,   64,  73 
MacKnight,  Smith  P.  (grandfather), 

3 

Mammoth  Mine,   1,  2 
Mannon,  J.  M. ,  Jr.,   43,  44, 

46-51,  54,  55,  57-59,  62,  65, 

70,  72-74,  77 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 

Association  union  (CIO) , 

98-101 
Market  Street  Railway,   63 


marketing  of  legal  services,   132 
Matthew,  Alan,   41,  46,  51,  55,  64 
McCutchen,  Edward  J .,  40,  46, 

51-54,  56,  63,  64 
McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  &  Enersen, 

40,  43-82 

early  partners  and  clients, 
46-48,  51-58,  63-64,  67 

Los  Angeles  office,   46,  123 

office  space  and  technology 

44-46,  59-62,  65-67,  129-130 
McGinnis,  Felix,   69,  70 
Moot  Court,   32 

Naylor,  Martha,   40,  80,  82 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 

44 
New  York  Times,   117-119 

office  equipment  and  technology, 

44-46,  129,  130 
Olney,  Warren,   46,  49,  51,  54, 

64,  75 

Page,  Charles,   48,  51,  52,  56,  76 
Panama,  trip  to,   29,  30 
Pearl  Harbor  bombing,   79,  80,  93 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,   25 
Phillips,  Esther,   40,  80 
Pigott,  John  T.,   47,  48,  56,  57 
Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,   41, 

95,  118 
pro  bono  work,   137,  138 

Roche,  Theodore,   70-72,  137 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,   48 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway, 

63 
Shell  Oil  Company,   47,  54,  55, 

102 
Shreve  &  Company  v.  McGinnis, 

1935,   69,  70 
Smith,  Athalie  Irvine  (Joan 

Irvine),   121-128 
Smith,  Minnie  L.  (secretary),   62 
Snodgrass,  David,   43 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 

52-54,  63 
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Stanford  Research  Institute,   92- 

93 
Stanford  University,   20-21, 

23-28,  35,  39,  77-79,  81,  92, 

93,  133 

Stewart,  Henry  Walgrave,   27 
Sutro,  Oscar,   41 
Sweigert,  Judge  William,   100, 

101,  116 

Taubman,  Alfred,   125 
Thomas,  Frederick  Folger,  Jr., 
47,  48,  51,  55,  64,  73 

United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

94-98,  101 
University  of  California,  Regents 

of,   48,  54,  56,  72,  77 

water  rights  issues,   4,  5,  14, 

52-54,  109-115 
Wheeler,  Kate,   121,  124 
Wollenberg,  Judge  Albert,   96,  97, 

116 
women  in  the  law,   31,  39,  40, 

80-82,  130-131,  139 
World  War  I,   8-9 
World  War  II,   79-80,  93-94 

Zirpoli,  Judge  Alfonso,   116,  118, 
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SELECTED  ORAL  HISTORIES  ON  CALIFORNIA  LEGAL  HISTORY 

September  1993 

The  following  interviews  related  to  legal  history  have  been  completed  by 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  a  division  of  The  Bancroft  Library.   The 
office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobiographical  interviews  with  persons 
who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of  California  and  the 
West.   Transcripts  of  the  interviews,  typed,  indexed,  and  bound,  may  be 
ordered  at  cost  for  deposit  in  research  libraries. 

JUDICIARY 

Carter,  Jesse  Washington  (1888-1959) 

California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jesse  W.  Carter.   1959,  546  pp. 

Gibson,  Phil  S.  (1889-1984) 

"Recollections  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court," 

in  California  Constitutional  Officers.   1980.   (Goodwin  Knight -Edmund  G. 

Brown,  Sr.  Project) 

Warren,  Earl   (1891-1974) 

Conversations  with  Earl  Warren  on  California  Government.   1981,  337  pp. 
(Earl  Warren  Project) 

Earl  Warren:   The  Chief  Justiceship.  1977,  245  pp.  (Earl  Warren  Project) 
Herbert  Brownell,  "Earl  Warren's  Appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court." 
Louis  Finkelstein,  "Earl  Warren's  Inquiry  into  Talmudic  Law." 
James  C.  Hagerty,  "Earl  Warren's  Appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court." 
William  W.  Oliver,  "Working  in  the  Supreme  Court:   Comments  on  Court, 

Brown  Decision,  Warren,  and  Other  Justices." 

Martin  F.  Richman,  "Law  Clerk  for  Chief  Justice  Warren,  1956-1957." 
Harold  Stassen,  "Eisenhower,  the  1952  Republican  Convention,  and  Earl 

Warren. " 
M.  F.  Small,  "Letter  Regarding  Earl  Warren's  Court  Appointment, 

November  15,  1972." 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT  COURT  SERIES 

(A  series  of  oral  histories  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  Historical  Society) 

Harris,  George  B.   (1908-1983) 

Memories  of  San  Francisco  Legal  Practice  and  State  and  Federal  Courts 
1920s-1960s.   1981,  224  pp. 

Orrick,  William  H. ,  Jr.  (b.  1918) 

A  Life  In  Public  Service:   California  Politics,  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Bench.   1989,  292  pp. 

Peckham,  Robert  F.   (b.  1920)   In  Process 


Phleger,  Herman  (1890-1984) 

Observations  on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California.   1981,  50  pp. 

Sweigert,  William  C.   (1900-1983) 

Administration  and  Ethics  in  the  Governor's  Office  and  the  Courts. 
California.  1929-1975.   1987,  236  pp. 

Weigel,  Stanley.   (b.  1905)  In  Process 

Wollenberg,  Albert  C. ,  Sr.   (1900-1981) 

To  do  the  Job  Well:   A  Life  in  Legislative.  Judicial,  and  Community 
Service.   1981,  396  pp. 

Zirpoli,  Alfonso  J.   (b.  1905) 

Faith  in  Justice:   Alfonso  J.  Zirooli  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California.   1984,  249  pp. 


LAWYERS  AND  LAW  FIRMS 
1 .   INDIVIDUALS 

Campbell,  Kemper   (1881-1957) 

Reminiscences  of  Kemper  Campbell.   1954,  82  pp.   (Organizer  of  the 
California  State  Bar) 

Colby,  William  E.   (1875-1964) 

Reminiscences.   1954,  145  pp.   (Mining  law  and  conservation) 

Davis,  George  T.   (b.  1907) 

San  Francisco  Trial  Lawyer:  In  Defense  of  Due  Process.  1930s  to  1990s. 
1993,  269  pp. 

Doyle,  Morris  M.   (b.  1909) 

An  Antitrust  Lawyer:  Six  Decades  at  McCutchen.  Dovle .  Brown  &  Enersen, 
1932-1992.   1993,  143  pp. 

Enersen,  Burnham  (b.  1905)   In  Process 

Griffiths,  Farnham  P.  (b.  1884) 

The  University  of  California,  and  the  California  Bar.   1958,  46  pp. 

Hassard,  Howard   (b.  1910)   In  Process 
Heilbron,  Louis  H.   (b.  1907)   In  Process 

Leonard,  Norman  (b.  1914) 

Life  of  a  Leftist  Labor  Lawyer.   1986,  309  pp. 

Lynch,  Thomas   (1904-1986) 

A  Career  in  Politics  and  the  Attorney  General's  Office.   1982,  321  pp, 
(Goodwin  Knight  -  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.  Project) 


Olney,  Warren  III   (1904-1978) 

Law  Enforcement  and  Judicial  Administration  in  the  Earl  Warren  Era. 
1981,  523  pp.   (Earl  Warren  Project) 

Phleger,  Herman  (1890-1984) 

Sixty  Years  in  Law.  Public  Service,  and  International  Affairs.   1979, 
316  pp. 

Saperstein,  Guy  T.   In  Process 

Thelen,  Max  (1880-1972) 

California  Progressive.  Railroad  Commissioner,  and  Attorney.   1962, 
100  pp. 

2.  LAW  FIRMS:   BRONSON,  BRONSON  &  McKINNON 

The  Law  Firm  of  Bronson.  Bronson  &  McKinnon.  1919-1941  (Volume  I).   1978, 
312  pp. 

The  Law  Firm  of  Bronson.  Bronson  &  McKinnon.  1942-1975  (Volume  II).   1983, 
450  pp. 

3.  LAW  FIRMS:   PILLSBURY,  MADISON  &  SUTRO 
J.  Hart  Clinton  (1905-1992)   In  Process 

John  P.  Austin   (b.  1914) 

Growth  of  Morrison  &  Foerster  from  1940s  to  1980s:  A  Perspective.   1993, 
260  pp.  [$66] 

4.  LAW  FIRMS:   PILLSBURY,  MADISON  &  SUTRO 

Bates,  John  B.   (b.1918) 

Litigation  and  Law  Firm  Management  at  Pillsbury.  Madison  &  Sutro: 
1947-1987.   1988,  268  pp. 

Brown,  Albert  J.   (b.  1914) 

Building  the  Corporate-Securities  Practice  at  Pillsbury.  Madison  & 
Sutro:   1942-1987.   1988,  72  pp. 

Dyer,  Noel  J.   (b.1913) 

Lawyer  for  the  Defense:   Forty  Years  Before  California  Courts  and 
Commissions.   1988,  132  pp. 

Horrow,  Harry  R.   (b.  1910) 

A  Career  in  the  Practice  of  Tax  Law  at  Pillsbury.  Madison  &  Sutro: 
1947-1987.   1988,  112  pp. 

Kaapcke,  Wallace  L.   (b.  1916) 

"General  Civil  Practice"  -  A  Varied  and  Exciting  Life  at  PM&S .  1990, 
358  pp. 

Kirkham,  Francis  R.   (b.  1904)   In  Process 


McBaine,  Turner  H.   (b.  1911) 

A  Career  in  the  Law  at  Home  and  Abroad.   1989,  220  pp. 

Marshall,  Francis  N.   (b.  1907) 

Looking  Back:  A  Lifetime  Among  Courts.  Commissions,  and  PM&S  Lawyers. 
1988,  167  pp. 

O'Brien,  James  E.   (1912-1992) 

Odyssey  of  a  Journeyman  Lawyer.  1990,  230  pp.   [$66] 

Prael,  Charles  F.   (b.  1907) 

Litigation  and  the  Practice  of  Labor  Law  at  Pillsburv.  Madison  &  Sutro: 
1934-1977.   1986,  102  pp. 

Roberts,  Frank  H.   (b.  1919)   In  Process 

Sutro,  John  A.  Sr.   (b.  1905) 

A  Life  in  the  Law.   1986,  116  pp. 


LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 

De  Benedictis,  Dario   (b.  1918)   In  Process 

Hecht,  Kenneth   (b.  1934)   In  Process 

Rothwell,  Thomas   (b.  1923)   Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Attorney.  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  San  Francisco.  1950s  and  1960s.   1992,  51  pp. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.   (b.1907)  A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching.  Private 
Practice,  and  Legislative  Representative.  1934-1989.   1991,  333  pp. 
[$76] 

Newman,  Frank.   (b.  1917)   Professor  and  Dean,  Boalt  Hall.   In  Process 

Note:   The  Regional  Oral  History  Office's  collection  includes  many  other 
attorneys  and  some  judges  who  are  not  listed  here  because  their  oral  histories 
are  focused  on  other  aspects  of  their  careers  than  lawyer ing  and  judging,  such 
as  politics  or  community  service.   For  example,  a  200-page  transcript  of 
interviews  with  Northern  District  Court  Judge  Oliver  Carter  entitled  A  Leader 
in  the  California  Senate  and  the  Democratic  Party.  1940-1950  deals  with  Oliver 
Carter's  legislative  career  only.  His  planned  discussion  of  his  judicial 
career,  delayed  while  he  presided  over  the  historic  Patty  Hearst  trial,  was 
cut  short  by  his  death  in  1976. 


Carole  E.  Hicke 


B.A. ,  University  of  Iowa;  economics 

M.A. ,  San  Francisco  State  University;  U.S.  history  with  emphasis  on  the 
American  West;  thesis:  "James  Rolph,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco." 

Interviewer/editor/writer,  1978 -present ,  for  business  and  law  firm 
histories,  specializing  in  oral  history  techniques.  Independently 
employed. 

Interviewer-editor,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1985  to  present,  specializing  in  California  legal,  political,  and 
business  histories. 

Author:  Heller.  Ehrman.  White  &  McAuliffe:  A  Century  of  Service  to  Clients 
and  Community.  1991. 

Editor  (1980-1985)  newsletters  of  two  professional  historical  associations: 
Western  Association  of  Women  Historians  and  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Women  in  the  Historical  Profession. 

Visiting  lecturer,  San  Francisco  State  University  in  U.S.  history,  history 
of  California,  history  of  Hawaii,  legal  oral  history. 
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